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DEDICATION. 



r« JOHN PHILLIP KHMBLE, Etf. 



in Tentiiringto prefix your name to the present 
vork, I have been actuated bjoio motives nhich 
integrity might blush to acknowledge, or troth 
dare to condemn. The general mode of flattery, 
the abject eulogies whicb penurious wits nnd 
venal pens someliinea lavish on their patrons, 
shall not stain this address. Be it thein to cringe 
to power, to smile at vice, and deck, with tlie 
neveivfading Sowers of insulted virtue, tlie brow 
of infamy. 

But if to join a. nation's voice in the praise of 
unrivalled excellence ; if to admire perfection 
in an art, which exalts^ purifies, and enlarges 
the noblest sentiments of the humnn mind ; if to 
pay tile homage due to him who has for yenrs 
commanded the finest feelings of the heart, and 
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who lifis rivalled all that have Irod the path be- 
fore him; if to commemorate the accomplish- 
ments uf the gentleman and tlie scholiir ; to ve- 
nerate thevirtucsof the friend and the relative; 
if ta admire such raie acquisiUons, can be done 
ill this age of vice, falshood, and deceit, without 
me;tn and disingenuous imputations, let me in- 
dulge that honest gratification. Permit me. Sir, 
to say, that in you I behold - them ; and that 
there are few occurrences of my life which I 
shall more sincerely rejoice al, than the present 
one, which enables me to say, how mticb and 
Iiyw truly -I am. 

Sir, 
Your most obedient 
And devoted servant, 
WILLIAM MUDrORD. 



iMiidon, July 30, 1803> 



PREFACE. 

By the TRANSLATOR. 



Jt will not be necessary to iDtrodnce the present 
work to public notice, by any tedious eulogies on 
its meritj or by any laboured defence of its ve- 
racity. Few men perhaps have travelled into 
countries so little frequented, and consequently so 
imperfectly known, as tttose of Western Africa to 
Uie North of the Line, and yet preserved such an 
andeviating appearance of truth and probability 
as our author. We meet with no insults to com- 
mon sense by absurd, false, and helerogenons nar- 
rations, at which credulity itself stands aghast; 
we are not exalted into admiration at the descrip- 
tion of monsters, which the eye never yet saw ; 
nor are we bewildered by accounts of manners 
and customs so outre, that the utmost stretch - 
of imagination cannot assign them it place within 
the verge of possible existence. 

Every thing which is delineated wears the 
semblance of trutli, and the author is anxious 
rather to instruct than to astonish. He waves 
the privilege which travellers possess, of describ- 
ing " the wonderful wondtr, of all the wonden 
the world ever wondered at ;" and is content with 
tbe more useful office of enlai^ing the stock of 
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general knowledge. He never shocks tfae mo- 
desty of native virtue and innocence, (ns i^ too 
frequently the case in book* of travels) by gross 
recitals of prevailing habits ; and such a devia- 
tion in an age of cornipUon and immorality ia 
peculiarly entitled to upprobation. 

His details on the commerce, connections, 
establishments, Slc. which relate to Africa, are 
often highly important, and he appears to have 
been indefatigable in procuring such authentic 
information as might be of use to the commercial 
interests of his own country, and indeed Europe 
in general. But bis antiquarian disquisitions are 
not perhaps so valuable ; and in his conjectures 
relative to the origin of many of the African 
nations, he indulges too much in hypothesis; ^ 
- seldom referring to known facta, but eodeavour- 
ing to build a Utopian foundation by the aid of 
conjecture. Indeed, when every merit is ullawed. 
the work, which accuracy of information and. 
labour of research can justly entitle it to, it may 
still be said, that he mars its general excellence, 
by the introduction of false and idle theories. 
Nor cap 1 conceal another very prominent de- 
fect, which is, a disgusting and tedious repetition 
of similar facts. Thus we are told twice in on& 
page, that Cape Verd derives its name from the 
baobabs that grow on its summit; twice we are- 
told tliat the palni-d^te tree produces clustera- 
vbidi at^ (iaUeddiet f thrice and more we mc 
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toldj diBt ihe MooTB nourub thenseWea princi- 
pal)/ with gum ; and many other such instances 
of useless tautology. 

Yet il must be confessed, there is such a ge- 
neral display of candour and modesty in his 
M'ork, and he so seldom assumes the magisterial 
language (^ confidence and infallibility, that the 
reader is willing to pardon such errors, which are 
certainly of subordinate importance in considera- 
tion of the real pleasure and instruction which 
he receives. There are many travellers who pos- 
sess the defects of M. GdlbkrrYj hut few who 
can boast his merits. 

With regard to the translaUon, there remaina 
Uttle to be stud. I have endeavoured to give it 
as faithfiilly and As elegantly as the hurry of a 
weekly publication would admit ; and under such 
' circumstance8,every candid judgewillmakesomd 
allowance for any hallucinations which may have 
escaped my vigilance. I am even aware that 
there are defects, though none I hope of im- 
portance ; at least, it has been my ardent wishj 
and my ceaseless endeavours, to do every justice 
to my author which I could. If I have failed, 
I claim the leniency of criticism, and must seek 
ty obliterate the remembrance of present errors 
by the accuracy of future exertions. It is seldom^ 
perhaps never, the lot of man to please himself, 
wh^n he is endeavouring to please others : thus, 
fidelity in my engagements to the Public has 
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often compelled me to perform that in one da.y, 
to which 1, would willingly have devoted two. 

In the nutes 1 have sought to elucidate, and 
aometimeB to enlarge the infocmation of the en- 
thor. On many subjects of real importance, the 
limits of his work would not permit him. to be 
diffuse : this defect I have laboured to supply. It 
is indeed often impossible to insert a quantity of 
correlative matter in the body of a work ; for 
though it be connected with it, and interesting to 
be known, yet it would only, retard the equal and 
general progress of the main subject; Hence 
notes judiciously selected are an useful vehicle of 
instruction. 

The plates, plans, map, &c. have been cor- 
rectly engraved from the author; three addi- 
tioniil ones were, however, added to the present 
translation, viz. the Boa Constrictor, the African 
Dromedaru, and the Elephant, 

W.M. 
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OBSkKVATIOKS OH THE CAHtLEOV. 

TAe cameteon Motgt to tie claat of &unrd» — Jl it ts^ 
tremely common on tie banki of the Senegal — lU 
orgaahdtion it tuck, that it could not exitt except in 
very hoi clwtatet — Caiuei of ilt variety of colour—^ 
Tie different colours of laUci its tkin ii naturally tui- 
ceplible — On tie faculty wkick ihit lizard potieitet, pf 
expanding and contracting itielf at pleaiurt—pit Hi 
fower of living a contiderable time without any other 
nourithment than the air ichich it inhakt — Nature hat 
gifted the cameleon with many vituat pafectiont, which 
appear ptctlim- to this ammal alone. 

The cameleon, an animal to long celebraUd, End to 
which etoqucnce and poetry, hEve attributed the 
faculty of assuming the colour of every object which 
it approaches ; which they have so frequently employed 
to embellish their meti^hors, and which they ban 
made the emblem of falshood and imposture, yet re- 
maina UDJcnown ; and it is more than probable, that th* 

TOL. II. B . 
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^vences of inteiml notioBs, wttb wttidt l« n affiedM^ 
uid the olteroate influeuca uf beat cod coldj of ligbl 
%ik1 obscwi^. 

The caineleon-mH», dhguises hhnwlC bcnMilh folse 
Coluurs, only to tyrannise over, or to abuse his fellow- 
cre&tures;- while un the contm; the liued-cameleaii, 
h hinndf the sufferer ;. a/aik his vaTieliei uf colour e^ 
ttnd (to laj-tber* but begittutd end with ill own tediiigs. 

ClasBed ia the third geniu of Inardii, di» cumIcod » 
yarticulaifya native o( the torrid zoKe, ami it it nost 
fommunin ihe burning eotuitriei of Africa; though it 
may be seen in gieat quantities in the wcttetn paria of 
Ihiii coaliDeat comprised hetneea C^w Blwico and 
Cape Palmas;it is aatonistui^ty BuiDeaonionlbebank* 
•f the Senegiil, aitd it was at hie St. Loni* during ibe 
Winter of IJtiS, and I7S7. that I cottected a great 
fuaniity at otice, on which 1 made tiioie ubwrvaliont 
which will form the subject of ttu's ck^ler* 

One of ihe moet e^nraorrlinary cbaractertKict of 
Hai animal is that it appearii to be cvRipoied of a light 
ossified carcase covered witli a ?cry subtile and tenuous 
■kin, wluch is as it were entirely destitute of flesh j atid 
when nio^t handsome in appearance, and apparentljr 
most fat and beautiful, it is in. reality filled only with an 
aeriform substance, which it is capable af imbibing and 
expelliiig at pleaauce ; hence it may be conceived, that 
eucfa animals cannot exist but in the hottest climates^ 
and that excessive warmth alone can agree with iu 
singular organizationii 

The stic, exterior form, &c: of thik specfes of lizard, 

ftre sufficiaatl; known to render a description of them 

a 2 
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bfcF# ilnnecesEary ; the attention and researches of 'na->- 
turaUsts, should be now confined to its other more 
obvious peculiarities, and its more rare and KJnjjpIar 
jwopcrtrcs. 

" There arc many phenomena to be found in the came- 
leon, which have not yet been sufficiently explained op 
demonstrated; such as its variation of colour; its ab^ 
sorption and expulsion of air at pleasure ; its power of 
living, a coa^iderabkc time, wi^bout taking any kind 'of 
■ourii^meQt; apd .lastly, its possessing certain visual 
pciifectioBs and advantages which I believe are found in 
■o other work of creation. 

Towards the end of the year 1766, 1 collected at one' 
time many cameleons of ail sizes and ages, and J amused 
myself with observing ihcm, with considerable attention ; 
my first object was directed towards the variations 06 
colour vrbich are observable in this liiard^ and on tb» 
nature and alternation of thpse varieties. 
■ I was veiy soon convinced that the cameleon does not 
assume its colour from the circumambient objects, 6r^ 
froiQ those with which it may be covered, but that the 
alte rat ions. 'which its natural colour unde^oes originalc»' 
entirely in the painful sensations which this animaV 
internally experiences, and of which it is singularly- 
TOSceptibie. 

Its natural colour is a fine emerald green. Such 
have I always seen it, when in a state of liberty perched 
like a parrot on the branch of some young tree, oraa- 
mented with gay foliage, in the midst of which, it is. 
with much difficulty perceived ; or when it lazilj basks 
in, or creeps along tho fresh grass. 



. At this time, it U not only alvtys of tkkt fine emfr* 
raid green colour, but it is aim in its mftst faithful: 
and coipulent state. Hence, it appears to me, that t* 
preserve tliese two qualities,, a Kiate of liberty, and iba 
power of living in thi^ grass, or in- the midst, of fresh fo-- 
liage, are indiepensable; 

From the moment that the liberty and security of thil. 
leptile was either constraiued or interrupted, I couM: 
perceive very palpable ulieratioiia in the brightness aoii 
vivacity of its colour,. and in the rotundity of Its form.. 

It may be confidently asserted, that the camelt^niB. 
an animal very timid and fearful, and at the same tim*,, 
equally slow and indolent. Its t-ery subsistence aiuli 
health, is doubtless- owing to its colour, for from thii. 
circumstance, it is confounded with the grass orlcavee 
in the midst of which it delights to exist. It remaira- 
immoveable when on the branch of a tree or in the her- 
bage; and lolls outils glutinous tongue, which resembles, 
an earth>worm, and possesses most probably some 
peculiar smell, which attracts the little insects who 
form its nourishment; when the tongue is thus covered^ 
with a sufficient quantity, it immediately draws it id. 
with an amazing rapidity. 

This economy is incessantly repeated,, and always, 
with success, for the insects deceived by the colour, and, 
Hnmobilily of the cameleon, approach without luipicion,, 
and are taken in the snare. 

The line green of the skin of this limrd,. in ilsJietlth- 

Ailttate, so completely confounds^ it with the trees or 

grass in which it is hiddeoi that it in impossible to dis* 

' «uvec it except by chance ; this brilliant ct)loBr,,^to. 

B 3 
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proves ils security against Ibose animalf who ' wouiif 
injure it, but ve auable to tet or dJGlinguisli it ; in fact it 
le^ujres a. well organized s^ht to make this discovery. 

This reptile, therefore, well knows that if is only whes 
thus confounded that it is able to procure its food, anil 
escape its enemies ; and when therefore, it is deprived of 
its liberal and destitute of these advantages, it be- 
C0B«s foil of apprehension, of fear, and of terror ; ila 
life is one continued torment, and it sustains all the 
anguish of dread: its health visibly decUnt;^, and the 
freshness of its natural colour rapidly decays. Thus 
whenever I took a cameleon out of the grass, or from 
of a branch whereon jt was perched, I perceived in a 
very short time, pot only a very obvious alteration iu it» 
colour which began to fade, but also a diminutionin the 
rotundity of its body. 

If I placed the animal on Hie arid sand, or on th» 
loor, or in a cage, it immediately became of a yellow 
tinge, and insensibly expalled the tfir with which it was. 
iaflatcd : it htnce decreased in size, and the smalltiess 
of its body become obvious even to the naked eye.. 

If I afterwards replaced it in the grass, or on tbe 
branch «f a tree, the fine green colour in a short time 
retumbd,. and its body aspaodcd, and assumed its 
wonted rotundity. 

Whenever \ kept my aameleons coninsd in a cegf , 
and there plagued and tormented them, I always easily 
succeeded, inexeiting a degree of Irritation and anger, 
which tbey manifcsied by expiring the air so strong, 
as to be heard : tbey likewise became thin, and their 
Colour graduall) became dull. If \ coutitlttcd to dis- 
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tpnvH tAem, the dull green ctiangtd to s yellow Ihige ; 
tlien to yellow, spotted with red ; iwxt a. yellow-bFOwnt 
■potted with rei^hrown; then « grey-brown, spotted 
with black ; snd lastly, from shade to shade, tbey at 
fenglh became ahnost black,, and more and more diint 
lliese are the only colotirs in^whieb I could stKtwd 1ft 
making tbem assume. 

After having thus tonnented and kept them prnttnen 
during a number of days, 1 set them free. I carried 
tiiem to a tree, or into the grass ; and however black 
and meagre they were, they quickly assumed theit 
green colour, and their usual state of itokidity.- 

Reiterated experiments have therefore convinced me, 
that the cameleon, in a state- of perfect liberty, is at 
ways fkt, and of a green hue ; and- that in a state of 
captivity, not only its colour beeomH changed) but iti 
health also experiences an alteration^ 

I have often wrapped my cameleoDi up in wfaita> 
red, blue, violet, green, and yellow staffs, and left then ' 
thus for whole days together ; at the end of wbicb, 
when (visited my poor eBptive^ I found them neither 
white, red, blue, violet, yellow, Dorafine gEeen; but 
on the contrary, alwaysof that yellow-green, that ta>> 
ubhcd yellow, or that grey-black, which they for ever 
assume, when in distress and suftring. 

The skin of the camekoo is extremely fine and de- 
licate, and very soft and cold to the touch ; when ex- 
amined with a strong lens, on the living animal, it 
appeared like that kind of prepued ilun-whkb-ii Galkd 
shagreeir. 
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' Tbis e^4«nnH h Dot sbiny, but it it unguTarly fia^ 
IUKt«laatic.' The im&W poinU or protuberaoceR of thli 
ibigrecnjskio, » as it ,w«re impertvptMile, uid b«rd)f 
^tioguiskable by the nakad eye. Though it is exces> 
fiHiy delicate, Roe, aaul pliable, k has Qotwithstand- 
iO{ a considerable degree ^ tenacity, and i* likewise 
gifted wi^ a strong elastic pioperty, as w«ll as with. 
ilbe^ powef of expanding and contraetiag ilself at pteor 

It' t» ^^ubtleBs to titb contextureT to this kind of 
■i^Kve, wbieK tbe skin, of th* canelaon hatf that ne- 
must aRribute Its fiuility iq vaiyi^ its colour, hc- 
cording to the degree of dilatation or coatra«tion which 
it may txperience : m factr we may s^ly aseribe to- 
this, those sudden aUernatkins of colour which so much 
<attoiri-h u:). But whatever it nay be, its fine green- 
colour is always ft sign, of happiness and healthy and it 
never exists in all its splenriourr bvilwhen the aui malt 
is weU saturated with rfic atmusphere^ aud perfectly.. 
.free: on the eonlrary^ when it i« in a stateof capti* 
vity and suffering, tliie lively colour fades,, and pro- 
.gressively degenerates from a fine emerald gnvu,. to pe^ 
&ct black, wlitch is the gign of iA^greatest; distK^s and- 
.most poignant priet 

But, in my opininn> the camelenn possesses ai still! 
-noK astonishing faculty, than this of voryJng its co- 
lour, viz. that of expanding and contracting itself at 
pleasure- With the air which it inspires, it is enabled' 
.to expand; but how shall we account for the power 
which it has, of swallowing^, retaining, and, a* it wew,. 
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dipecti&g this aurifonn fluid, »> as to mnun tn B itatt 
of expttiMion, which is at the same time thet of iti nnet 
perfect famUh and happiness ? 

What therefore is its peculiar orgsnixation, wblOK^ 
it derives (he power, not only of inbatng s coiuidef 
able quantity of the atmospheric air, but likewiM of 
keeping, absorbing, and, aa I before snd, of direetiag; 
it i for the air, inspired by the camcleon, doM not' r*« 
main in its breast, in its itomachr or )n its intestiites ; 
it spreads and percolate* tfarouph -every part of -Ifir 
body ; and this m complelrly and ao pneraHy* limXiit 
is every where bt and plump ; at ikc very exleeiaitiea 
oi its feet and tail ; and even its eyes are wSecttd, fat 
diey become more round and projected. 

It most ^erefore he admitted, that the air tha> hW 
baled by the cameimn, penotrates, enters, and isstnii* 
ates itself into evary, even the minitlest, partvCitiw 
body ; and it is liltewise certain, that this bOiUy oi' 
imbibiq^ the atmospheric air, is very extensivelj t 
possessed ; for I have seen roy camelcons, after roaoii 
days of fasting, or mora properly speaking, of stanritg, 
become almost immediately fat, and io a state of tke> 
£nest plumpness. In the same manner, I have aom*a 
times seen them remain cxpatided fop fifMen'days to* 
gether, and then all at once decrease, so at ta becon* 
nothing but skin and bones. 

It must not be supposeil that tho camelton, whca. 
thtis in a state of embonpoint, looks merely. liJie. a 
Madder blown vp with mr. Ittias.aUthe ^poarsnott 
at a well-distributed aad naturnl, plumpness,, and in 
%try paitttfJtB bod^lLiiiequalaiul icgolar... ,s..i ^ 
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fib it* Blmon Bt«te of extraction, and when it fias i^- 
mait. entirely voided the .atmospheric air, retahiiiig uuly 
a quantity sufficient for the preservution uf its vital fa- 
wHiQtt ttie, eatteme tenuity of iti body is trul^ytuto-. 
Webing. The extraordinary appearance which it pre* 
anil, is greatly augmented ^•hea the animal jnoveB, and 
pMrticularLy when it convolveB, fur it then looks like a& 
^nfty.BHek twialed up. 

^ Hut) faculty of expanding itself) so as to appear ab- 
Mtutely^fiill ami .adipoK; of remainiiig in this state 
brwIiDle montin, or only for a few hours, as it pleases^ 
and then contmctiog itselft .so as Jo present a mer«- 
fflfahbasJiady-; wiA the spine of its bock pointed, ai^ 
'the lesh of its iidet actuaUy united, and apparvntlj ' 
ktit of one :pieoe, is dovhtless one of thie most extFavr- 
dinary eiccumalaoces which is to be found in tlM' 
saluiMl hiqtainr of the csmeleon ; and the cause -ot 
which, Ifaough but littk kwnvti, yet seenw worthy of 
tl)e .ntnoit attention xnd ntseaEch wluch uatundiatecwki 
1(m4ow.. . 

, I ntsked to jraovinoe mysdf, how farwe might admit, 
th» aasertion, dkat the cameleon is capable of living 
•n air, and .existiDg Cor a considerable tine without 
ttdng. .Towatds-the end of the year 1786, being theo. 
atiiitie St. Louts,. my cameleons, which were then in 
their full strength, were destined to the following expe- 
liliwiitB.- I was at that time in possession of seven. 

: I took five .of them, and confined them separately in 
rcsge 0^ iron wire, .covered ^1 over, with very fine 
gmMfithe textiiie pf whicli was too compoct to admit 
ftny insect. to «)ter. I t^ uisjended jnjr cage* ty- 
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-means of cords anil pullies to the cieN&g of my ctAmt 
bcr ; and the fivt ropea being united at the cxtremirK^ 
I inclosed them in a little \(ood«n box, vrhieh HaM 
fastened against the will, and locked with a kefi if 
this pr«caution, I va,s certain no person conld loKct 
down the cages, to convey nourishment to 'the PMne* 
leons, and therefore the abstinence to which they wvri 
condemned, would be absolute, and unmitigated. For 
the sake of conveniencei I shall nanber the cages I) 
S, 3, *, 5. - 

Ob the first of November, 1786, I began my experi* 
ment ; and visited four times in the space of four an^^| 
twenty hours, my unhi^py captives doomed to petisl^' 
byfamine. 

In a few^ays tbey became thin, and assumed -thai 
grey-black colour which is th« certain indication of 
their distress. &uC when they had attained a greater 
degree of exility, they remaiu in a fixed state durli^ i 
month; so that I was unable to perceive- any seniiUa 
diminution in their strength during that tune. 

The cages in which I had -confined them, vmre. fiAeM 
iacbe* high, and intersect«d by little pieces ef wmmI in 
tbfi' same rewiner as bird-cages are in general. Wbeok 
ever I lowei«d th«n down, to observe my camdeons^ 
they opened their mouths, and expired the air ver^ 
strongly against me. These expirations vtA: ea^ty fell^ 
and became even audible. 

Daring the first six weeks, my prisoners mcd to' niA 
at) over the cage from top- to bottom. In the muminf 
i most generally found them at the top ; but toward* 
the -end «f th* tixtb weak I pefceivad (hey Hi noT 
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mount 10 higL, and at the conclusion of two' monlbt 
they ao longer quitted the bottom uf their cage. Their 
tenuity had no^ become excessive ; their weakness and 

' languor was ver)' obvious : their skin was almost black, 
ftod I aXio observed a greet slowness in the motion of 
Ibeir eyes. . They still preserved the faculty of ex- 
|>anding themselves, though at the most not more than 
lialf as much as usual ; their bodies were never per- 
fectly distended, and they soon contracted a^in. 

Towards the early part of January, they bad at- 
tained to such a dfgree of thinness, that they were 
mere animated skeletons, and I concluded that it was 
impossible for them to live much longer. Number 3. 
Iiowever, which died the first, did not expire till the 
S8th of January, 1787. Kumber 1, died On the Mth 
of the same month. Number 4, expired on the ni^t 
ef the 1,3th of February foliowing. Number 5, sus- 
tained the torment of buijger till (be 23d of February, 
on the morning of which day it fell a victim. 

Number S, lived till the 34th of February, and was 

. so weak and emaciated, that I was strongly tempted 
to think the period ^ iu existence also at hattd. I 
yias nesolved, however, to shew it some mercy, though 
I had not the least reason to suppose, it would live. 
It had now existed upon air three months and 24 days. 
J liberated it* and carried it into the government gftr-> 
den, where I placed it among the foliage ; in fiftJeo 
days it regained its colour and ilrength, and even bega» 
to assume its usual state of expansion. i 

, On the 30th of March, it appeared oivce more groen, 
fhoogh. of a very faint tipgr, and ttbad.entisetyfecvt 
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atrei iUfsraUy of •welliiig iOelf. Duriii| the Month of 
April, it appeared to me to be in total posusMon of ill 
lieaith and strength. At the end of this moDlh it 
wcaped, and all my endeaTe^ra to recover it were 
totally ineffectual ; hence I could not satisfy myseU with 
Ivg^rd to tJ>e p^ftKt rs-establishment of the health of 
ny roMUcitatftd candeon ; though doubtleM the long 
•b»tJiiencH which it had luitaioed, must have abridged 
the duiiUiaD of iti existence. ' 

Fiotn the seven etuneleons which I had destined to 
the abore- narrated experiments, 1 Ecleclod two, which 
1 coafiued in the same cago without any aourishment 
whatever. 

As toon as they were incloacd together, they placed 
themselves opposite to each other with mutual loofct 
of steadiness; their mouths open, ami expelling their 
breath with great energy. They remained in this situa- 
tion for a considerable time ; though it was easy to 
discover, from iheir looks, that they were very much 
enraged, and that they occasioned mutual fear and ap 
prehension. 

One entire deyp<tssed in this atlitvde of reciprocal 
menace, and it was only towards the eveniog that one 
of them slowly ctimbed to the top of the cage; the 
other reraaiActI at the bottom ; but though thus sepa- 
rated, they coiNtantly kept their eyei fixed on each 
other ; their mouths remained open, atid titey expelled 
their breath with gicat rapidity. 

On the following tnoming, I tbund them in tfaesameat- 
titude «nd placB as en the preceding evening j but thera 
bad b«tn a bftttls hetwticn them dudug tJie night, th« 

TQL. tt. fi 
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effiHrti (rf which were easy to be perceived ; for I u« 
on tbeir skins various wounds, and the vestiges of 
biting ; but the one which had retired to the top of the 
cHge, had manifestly experienced the worst of the con- 
flict. 

lliese evidences of a combat between my two pri- 
soners excited my curiosity, and I observed them vrith 
a great deal of attention, but nothing passed between 
them during the whole day. The vanquished one re- 
mained at the top of the cage, while the conqueror 
. kept his place at the bottom. 

The whole day passed in ibis manner, and in a sort 
of immoUiity, during which, however, they cnnstanily 
looked at each other, and reciprocally expelled their 
breath with great force. 

I foresaw that, durii^ the subsequent night, they 
would again wage- another battle, 1 therefore hid a 
lighted taper in an adjoining chamber ; and keeping 
myself perfectly still in the dark, I watched, during the 
night, the movements i>f the two cameleons. 

I soon heard a slight noise ; they did not emit any 
crieS) but the agitation of the cage, a dull movement 
and a very audible and strong expiration of th«r 
breath', all concurred ia persuade me that my two pri- 
soners were now engaged. 

I therefore lowered the cage down to the floor very 
softly, and procuring my lapi^r, I saw my two cameleons 
grapplod together, with their tabus, and biting each 
other's sides with great vengeance, 

I did not separate the combatants, but the appear- 
ance of the light, no doubt, excited greater fear in 
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them than timy had beTore experienced anger ; titey 
motiiftUy ceased the attack ; and the Wrongest who had 
commenced the combat with the other at the top of 
die cage, b«w descended to the bottom. His antago- 
nist had been sadly treated ; his body, was covered with 
wounds; his flesh wu almost torn off, and he appeared 
in a state of extreme lassitude. 

This war&re was continued for nine successive dayi, 
at the end of which time, the one which had regularly 
been, vantjuished at length fell, and I fbund him dead 
in the bottom of the cage, where hiK carcase lay ex- 
tended. 

The conqueror had now taken reliage in the top of 
"fbc cage, owing no doubt to the horror which he felt 
at seeing the dead body of his enemy. He lired, how- 
ever, seventeen days longer without eating, and pe-' 
xiihcd from inanitioii and extreme leanness, though 
perhaps the wounds which it received considerably 
hastened its end. 

Il now remuns for me to speakof the eyes of the carae- 
leon, which certainly possess some very remarkable »n- 
gnlarities. The eye-ball not only projects much farther 
fnHn the head than that of any oiher animal, but its 
exterior sur&ce appears to be conically formed, and 
terminates in a point. The eyes of the camelcon are 
covered with.a membrane, which serves it instead of an 
eye-lid, 

Tliis membrane is like a case perforated by 3 lon^- 

Jtiidinal hole of about half a line in breadth in )ti 

widest part ; it is by means of this orifice that the ani* 

f 3 
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' m«l is enabled lo s«e, and expcXei to view a brown- 
coloured pupil, bordered by a imall circ)« of gold, xa.* 
tremely bright and sfaining. Tbi« caac is gified with the fa- 
culty of following all the motions of the eye, in wbicb 
respect it differs toUUy from the eye-lids of any other 
auimal. With n^cd to the cameleon, the motion of its 
eye-lids agree so perfectly with those of the eye, ibat 
they arc absolutely one and the same ; and in all the 
movements, the little aperture of (he eye-lid is precisely 
correspondent to the central point of ibe pupil. 

But what is still more singular, and which I briievv 

is lo be found in no other animal of the creation, it 

the faculty wbich the cameleon possesses of moving Us 

eyes in every possible direction; and this motion. U 

' conducted totally independent of each other. 

The caraelaon moves one of its eyeS) while tbe otb» 
remains motionless ; with one tye he looks before him, 
while with the other he. will look behind ; the one ta 
sometimes directed towards the heavens, and the otbel 
it bent towards the earth. 

These opposite motiaos are performed either at oac«, 
or aUemateiy,' with astonisliirtg rapidity. They ar« 
carried to such a degree, tbat at one time th<i pupil 
passea even under the projection which ser^s ior tk* 
eye-brow, and then suddenly buries il^lf in the cor- 
ner of tbe orbit, by which means lh« animal readily 
and at once discovers the objects which are placed be- 
hind him, and those immedialely in its front without 
Moving faia bead in the least degree, which is strongly 
confined to his shoulders. ' 



HiAse rapid eralutioos enable him to lee at once ia 
erery direction, and incessantly to obwne whatever 
passes sround him. 

The object of this perfect conformation ii doubtlen 
the personal security of Che cameleon, and the succes* 
of its pursuit of small insects and flies, with which it 
is nourished; it projects its glutinous tongue, and 
leaves it pendant on the side, vheie it perceives the 
prey which it wishes to entrap. 

1 have now said sufficient to'prove, that llie cameleon 
M ID many respects a very extraordinary and curious 
' animal, and thatit possessesmai^fecuiivitiea, whkb 
we well deserving the attextion of natvralisU. 
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A lOMUAXY VIEW OI TBI tKODVCt OW THC CSK. 

MEKCE Of THE RIVIB lEHECAI. OUEmc THH 

YIAE 17«6. 

To wUcA it addtdy a tketeh o/" tie probMe jtrodnu of 
this trade, 1/69 the meutura, the encottragemeBU, md 
vndar the protection of the State, it ahould ever atwme 
a greater degree of tnergy ; and if our conneeliom 
were to extend toKOrdt the interior regions of Africii. 

± HE details and ob&eirations which hava already been 
ofiered relative to this fiist district of the general 
government of the Senegal, formed and organized' 
according to the system which I have laid down, in the 
first chapter of this work, are by no means sufficient 
for affording a complete and perfect knowledge of the 
different countries, the various people, and the numerous 
objects which are to be found in this part of Africa. 

I will Bot conceal the imperfections which attend this 
first attempt, relative to a part of Africa which offers 
to Franc6 an equal interest and advantage; nor will I 
conceal the deficiences which yet remain to be sup- 
plied in the three districts which form this great genera) 
government, and are subject to it^ adnuniitratioii. 
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Dot being abU to execute the |J«n which I had 
intended, of writing a work much more extensive, I 
have been obliged to cosine myself in the present in- 
itance t» such a number of subjecti as appeared to me 
most proper to be made known. 

We shall therefore terminate thia first part by the 
following tables. 

Summary Uila of ike pmiuct »f tht comfura tf tit Saugai, 

during th't ytaT i-]M. 

Details of this commerce. Slaret. ^'"' '" 

francs. 

The ordinary trade carried on every 
year by the merchants and inhabi* 
tants, betveen the month of the S«iie- 
* gal and Podhor, produced - SOO 

Slaves bartered at G^am during 
the first eight months of the year, by 
the agents of the gum company, and 
which reach isle St. Loais, at the 
he^nning of Septmber, amount to tOO 

The fleet from Galam, brought - 800 

The&gents whom the gum company 
dispatched to Galaro, were forced to 
leave behind SiO captives, which they 
had purchased, but were unable to 
bring with them, because they bad not 
merchandize sufficient to pay the sti- 
pulated price - - - 5S9 

Total amount of slaves in tfae Senegal . „,^ 
in 17«6 - - ^'-'^ 
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DMmU of thb commerce. Slaves, ^j'^^^'j" 

Brought oyer 3,200 

According to the average price in 
the colonies, the value of these 3300 
alavea would atnount to the sum of S,64O,00O 

There were disposed of in the year 
■hove mentioned by the gam company 
Af the Senegal, for slaves from th» 
desart, from Cok, and from Podbor, 
and by .the English at Purtendick and 
Ai^n 1500,000 weight of gura, which 
•t the rate of two francs per pound, thft 
nuial price in Europe, vill amount to 3|000,00ft 

To 9000 drachms of gold at lOlirrc* 
the drachra - - SOfiOO 

To elephants leelh, which in com- 
merce bears the name of morfil, toKft, 
and crude wax, raw hides, do. cottoa, 
ditto indigo, and same articles in phar"- 
niacyt and of provisiou, estimated to-- 
gether at - - I3A.090 



Total value of the commerce of the -,__„ . aCa nnn 
«eiK^I in 1786 . ^'^^ 5,8»,0OO 

At that period therelbre, the commerce of this first 
district of the government of the Senegal, might be esti- 
mated at a profit of at least fifty per cent. 

Many merchants of our principal maritime cities, and . 
particularly those of Nanli, Bordeaux, and la Rochelle, 
were well acqnainted with all the advantagea of thia 
trade, and if lbe|uin con^any kad not vbtaincd t«- 
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wftrda the inj of tbe year 17S6, the <xcluiive privjlogt 
of the commerce afforded b^ the navigation of the Seiw 
|al, we should have seed in a very shore time, fifteen 
rich houses of tbese three commercial towns, form 
establishments at St. Louis; and .from the natural 
effiitct of tbe greanr activity, and more ample funds, 
which these mercaniile hoiM^s would have displaced, 
this city would Speedily have attained to a very cnnu' 
dcr&ble importaacc, and the commerce of the river 
assamed at the samti time a greater 'degree of energy ; 
but vested as it was, entirely in the handi of a company 
who had neither ability, credit, nor sufficient stock, to 
carry it to ils full extent, instead of rising, it remained 
restricted wiibin a very limited sphere, and finally 
perished ; it ma^tkerefore be said, that tbe axc)usiv« 
diploma *f this company of the Seaegal was at one* 
fat^ te the natives af this part of Africa, to the general 
commerce, whose legitimate and prescriptive n^t it 
violated, and to the Mate itself. 
Tit fratatk produce aiAici lAe commerci efthefirit diitrUt t>/ 

Utt gavernmnl eftke Sentgal, a/auid afford, if it oirrt erga, 

nitt J and arranged inmci a taaiintr ai tatxercittaa enirgeiic 

'mparttnee. 

Details of Ibis commerce. Slaves. f^^L '" 

On tbe^opposition that tbe fort and < 

factory of Calaro wei* rebuilt, and 
that this establishment was organised 
in such a manaer as to enable it by 
meansof bctoriei, and subsidiary posci 
on iba river of jEeleme, and near tha 
lataract of Felow, to acquire aq inflit* 
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Delails of this commerce. Slaves ^^^''» 

francs, 
ence over the country of Bambouk, 
and the kingdoms of Karta and Bam- 
bara, it may reasonably be presumed, 
that the number of slaves which would 
be traded for at Galam. would annu- 
ally on average, amount to -- fioo* 

The average value of which wouldhe 7,^00,900 

It has been seen iu the chapter or 
the gum trade, tha^- by certain mea- 
sures which are within ihe power of 
the governmeut, Franen mi^t procure 
from the Sent^al 2,000,000 pounds of 
gum, which at the rate of two fraooi 
per pounil, would amount lo 4 000 000 

The articles of gold, crude wax, and 
soap, raw hides, dying wood, and that 
for inlaid work; chemical drugs, and 
other articlea, would amount to 400,000 

If esEablishraenis were formed for 
instructing the negroes in agricullur* 
and cultivation in general, it may b* 
hoped that the harvests of rice, cotton, 
indigo, and tobacco, would aopn pro- 
duce the sum of - . 9,000,000 

The total estimate of the connnerCfl 
proceeding from the navigation of tb» 
riverSenegal, and establishment! whicit 
might be formed along its iMbki,— — - -~~.^^ 
would therefore amount io 6OOO 14,|S00,O0» 
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It is posiiBle Ihst these expectations msy be exagger- 
ated ; but it may on the other hand happen that a well- 
directed management of the commerce afForcicd by the 
navigationoftbe Se n^^,might produce even a more CDO- 
uderable sum ; and what has already been said relative 
to this first district, will be sufficient to explain in soilie 
pleasure, the importance which might be reaped froni 
the excluHve poisesstion of a river, the navigation of 
which, conducts us towards the central rtgioos of 
Africa, and enables us to exercise exclusively also, a 
wry considerable influence over a part of this continent ; 
which is not only very extensive, and but little known, 
but which from its situation, is as it were inaccessabla 
to all the other commercial nations of Euro|>e ; whence 
every advantage which it possessesj leem to be specially 
Kserved for the French natioo. 
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)eCONl> DISTRICT OF THE GOTEEKMENT OF TM 
SBnEOALC-OMPRISINO THE STACB BETWEEK TUK 
MOUTH OPTHE SBHEGAL, AND CAPS TER6A.. 

Ob Ihatpart of Afnca cmnpriied bettvtfn the bar of tit 
Senegul, vnd Cape Verd — Stmie aicount of a journey 
hij landi rnude i» l7S6,froiii itU St. Louis to Oureo 
— Stat/ in tie valley if the two Gagvacks — Oit tie 
beavties of thit vallej/, and tie hotpitable charatler uf 
its inhabitaiitf — Pasted the night at Gnack another 
ttfgro tillage near the Serreres, vihichfarm a petti/, 
thieving, andnavage horde — On Cape Verd. 

■I SHALL now proceed to give a summary account of 
my journey by land from ihe Senegal to Goree. It will 
tX least serve to render that part of the country, com- 
prised between tbe moutb of this river and thu canal of 
Dakar, more known than it is at present. 

Babaghee, a negro village situated on thel^t bank of 
the Senegal, a Utile to the North-east of the bar, was 
the point fixed upon for the departure of my caravan ; 
here were collected all the camels and horses, tud k 
part of th«men, whovereto form it. 
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The journey liy land from Senegal to Gore?, ia over 
IL desart which forms the borders of an unfrequented 
»ea ; this dcwrt is never more than balf a league ia 
breadth, aitd to the East, it is bounded by arid and 
&teril downs. 

I performed ray journey over this barren country is 
the month of March, and was compelled to regulata 
my bours according to the tides, and to travel alter- 
Datelyexposed to the heat of the burning $un of Africa, 
and to the humidity of fogs and dewa, which during tha 
six monjhs thiit succeed the rainy season, constantly 
fall towardi sun-set, and moisten and penetrate, lilt* 
the drizzling mins of Europe. 

Tiiis circumstance, together with the nee essity of pro- 
eeedingat the commencementof my journey along the ie» 
«bore, or more properly speaking, along the strand, or 
(he part of the shore, which is alternately covered ttod 
vacated by the sea, and the sand of wfhich being raoTB 
close and compact, favourj the progress of foot travel- 
lers who could not sustain the fatigue which results 
from the moving studs of the dcsart. 

It was thus that I travelled during the first four days;, 
the stations o« the route, are indicated by certain 
places, where there are found pretended fountains, or 
more properly spewing, pits, dug in the sands, the 
waters of which are brackit^ and slinking. 

The Moors and negroes, honor these places with the 
name of fountains ; they are denoted by poles, at tb« 
top of which are fixed the skulls of some beasts, who 
have died in the vicinity. I luckily took with me 
•ome fresh, wholesome water, wheiKC I did not expc* 
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rience the necessity of drioking the disgusting waters of 
these fount ainfl. 

Alonftbe whole of ihis tract, we sometimes meet 
vrith a few spots covered with a kind of dog grass, very 
bard, dry, and ^parently burnt up ; but even this is 
60 rare, that we cannot give nature any credit for it. 

I took with me some camels, and two moorish horses, 
which I kept OR dry food. One part of the day I 
nde on camels, and when I was fetigued with the rougli 
jolting motion of this animal, I mounted my horse. 
The patience and sobriety of the camel is inconceive- 
«ble. 

I travellad four day? and a half over these desolate 
shores of Afriea, which are entirely uncultivated, arid, 
and dcsart. I had my tent pitched from ten in tba 
morning till three in the afternoon, by which means I 
avoided the action of the sun, during the hottest tima 
of theday; in theevening 1 continued ray Journey till 
ten o'clock, along the sea shore, while the waves con- 
ttantly emitted sparkles of light. My amusement in &■ 
evening was to observe this pheHotq^non, and I am 
decidedly of opinion, that it dees not originate in 
little worms, whose existence I could never discover, 
but rather in a phosphoric and electrical fluid, disen- 
gaged by the friction of the waves. 

The negro villages which are within the vicinity of 
this solitary country, ere. separated from it by a chain 
of sandy downs, of a considerable height, and which 
totally hide the country behind them. During the tw6 
first days I only met a small band of Moors, and the 
melancholy which these solitary scenes io^ired, wc» 
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iQtoinipted onl; by objects calculated to augment it 
still more; by dead bodies,- wrecks of ressels and 
boats ; by oars, hogsheads, and all tbe sad remiuns of 
recent raisfur^nes at the bar of the Senegal^ which 
the currents had conveyed for towards the South, and 
the tide bad cast upon the shore. 

Towards nine o'clock in the morniog of the third day, 
I travelled on horseback, and kept a-head of my caravau 
Upwards of half a league. I was accompanied only by 
By favottiite n^ro, called Taliba, and my faithful 
' dog Loulou, who never quitted me; when I perceived 
at tbe edge of the sea, a little hillock of about two 
fcet high, which seemed to be animated with a singular 
isotion ;■ I pointed Uout to my.young Taliba,. who said 
** it it Toxlovroit,"' 

In this part of Africa, there is found a kind of craii, 
which the French call Tourlourous. They are hideous 
little animals, which love to feed on carrion, corrupted 
fish, and carcases. In fact aboni twothoasand of then 
Toulourou crabs, had formed the hillock which I per- 
cdved, and towards which I proceeded to ascertain why 
these animals had collected in such numbers. 

My young negro preceded me in order to dispena 
them, and (heir retreat discovered to my view a dead 
body, which proved to be that of tbe unfortunate Ia 
Hechois, o£ whom I have already spoken,, when det- 
Cribing the dangers of the b&r, and wko perished then 
eight days before; the currents had carried him lOMardi' 
the south, and the flood tide had recently cast him oD' 
the shore ; his features were still distingoishable. The 
body had doubtless been seen by tbe Moon wl«>i> Imctt 
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on the precedii^ evenii^, for it was stripped CTiliretjr 
naked. 

The crabs having been attracted by the bddy, were 
drvDoiing it; and the trinik waa already pierced i*itb 
upwards of three hundred little boles, about an incb 
ill diameter, anil peifectly ronnd : they wer* filled with 
the^ voracious monsters, who, alarmed by the tioi«A^ 
issued out in prodrgjons quantities. - 

It may easily be conceived, bow sach an adventare 
must add to the nielancholy wbicli I already felt, occtt- 
lioned by the tedians monotony of this dcMrt, 

On the fifth day of my jonmey, being in the environs 
of the two downs, called Petitei Matimtltn, and wbldt 
-are distinguishable when a considerable distance off, ttt 
sea, I altered my course, and turned to the right, in 
order to enter the interior of the country, for the pur- 
pose of visiting a territory, which my camel driTcrs 
and my negro interpreter, praised as a spot singularfy 
celebrated for its beauty ; this deviation, could not bo 
more than twelve leagues from the direct road, and 1 
had abundant cause to congralalate myself on having 
made it. * 

On the 5th day, after having travelled over a dry, 
and mountainous country, where iny camels were 
forced to ascend very steep acclivities, I discbvered a 
verdant horizon, and a most beautifol and rural per- 
ipectlve. 

Instead of moving, white, and arid sands, which ol 
once afflict and harrass the mind and the sight; in- 
stead of those solitary, those melancholy shores, which 
' terminate a desart ocean, I now beheld handsome trc«3> 
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mad s cheerful display of verdure, wUch iDdic&led'-W 
gantry happy aiiil fertile. 

A great number of men, collected on a rising ground} 
sheltered by, very finedate trees, directed their atten- 
tionto ray ilctTHvan, ubich was now advancing towards 
the valley of the two Gagtiacki. 

All nature had changed her- appearance and htt 
coloar; she seemed to have arisen from death to lile,. 
and toy toul also breathed a new existence ; I felt sin- 
.cerely happy at beholding mytelf surrounded by »< 
fresh and animated vegetation. 

We began to tread on a meadow enwnelled with> 
flowers,, and ihiciily covered with trees of the fineit- 
green colour. He delightful smell yielded by the fer- 
tile earth and the plants, quite revived me, and I felt' 
only the most exquitilc sensations of pleasure; my 
.oamel-drivers,' my servants, and my soldiers, madetha' 
air resound with songs of joy.; my dear Taliba was at^ 
my side, aud his eyes beamed forth rays of pleaauie.- 

The silence which we had observed for bounto*- 
gether, while traversiilg the deiart we had so recently- 
quitted, or the I ai^uid conversation which was there* 
■ometiues carried on, were now rupbced by the lo-- 
q^aciiy inspired by joy : in short, we all itlt content- 
nient, even to ftiy finaand faithful wolf-dog, who ex* 
J^rcsscd his pleasure by his barking and his frolics. 

In this manner'We procecdi;d to Che entrance of tk«' 
TaUey of the two Gagnacks, all impressed with a dw- 
gree of harmony and satisr^ctjon, which rendered ua 
|)ecuUarly suiiceptible of all the rural charms of' tbu- 
keautiiitl couut^. 

»3 
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• There are two negro villages here, both of whicb «rtf 
dunominated Gagnaek ; the one is situated on an cl*- 
vation which bounds the valley to the North, and tlie 
other is at the foot of a hiij, which also circtunscrib«i 
it to the South. The natives call Ibis Dbck-Gagn»cIE, 
because dock, in their language, signifies water, and 
this village is on the bank of a fresh and clear stream j 
they are both composed of about six or seven hundred 
huts each, and are separated by the valley, which fs » 
place truly rural, and ornamented with all the most ex- 
quisite and most charming productions of nature. 

My small caravan was an object of unbounded ad- 
miration to the lolofs of the valley of the Gagnachs, 
who inhabit a delicious spot, though situated out of 
Ihc frequented road. My appparance amongst them 
foiiBtituted agrcal eventi and in a short time a crowd 
f)( men, women, and children, advanced towards mo 
^vith signs of unequivocal astonishment. The crowd 
however, did not press upon us, and I entered th* 
-valley at the slow puce of my camels. The inhabitants 
continued to advance towards me still slower than my- 
self, and I plainly perceived that the slowness of their 
motions was owing to the signs and orders of some men 
who were at their head, and whom I afterwards discu- 
vcrcd tohe the chiefe of the two villages. 

At length I found myself amidst the natives of onr 
of the finest valltes in the world i' they amounted to 
upwards of two thousand j but though they all sur- 
rounded mc, they did not occasion the least uneasiness, 
for their eagerness only indicalfd their surprize and cu- 
riosity, and the most decided traits of benevolence wcre^ 
marked on their honest and ingenuous couDtenanccs. 
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The cbieft of the two villages approached towtrds 
ne, ^ook hands, and olfertii some milk, eg^,cfaickeni, 
fruit, and palm wine; their expressions, which ware 
expluineil to me by my negro interpreter, were words of 
peace, friendship, and good'will ; and every thing tbey ■ 
£d, convinced me, that 1 should experience amang 
thein the mnst amiable hospitality. 

After a short conierence, in which my interpieten 
represented that it was merely from a desire to become 
acquainted wilh the inhabitants of this beautiful spot 
that I proceeded thither ; and upon the assurances of 
safety and hospitality, which were made to us by the 
chiefs (if the two villages, I (escorted by them, and 
'£>!!owpd by the whole of these amiable, but surprised 
and enchanted negroes) was led to the borders of tbk 
branch ef Dock-Gagnack, and halted undeE an enor- 
mous bnobab, the bead of which, was ornamented with, 
ininicnsc branches, though in. the trunk, lime bad pcf- 
Comled a cavity of twenty-two feet in height, and 
twenty in diameter. 

In chapter Xvi. wilV be given ft dascripd'on of thi» 
extraordmary tree. This venerable branch of veget^ 
tion, whose infancy may perhaps be referred to the 
times immediately fdllowing the deluge; existed, in 1786, 
on the banks of the Dock-Gagnack, at two hundred 
iind fifty paces from this village, in on old age of 
verdure and brilliancy,, surrounded by a fresh and 
animated vegetation the most varied and the most 
abundant that ever ornamented any spot of the habiS 
able globe. At the foot of this aoble tree, I pitched 
ny t«nt, and my little c«np. The iimits which I haw* 
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j^rescribed to myself in these extracti, compel me to> 
■uppress the account of. my residence in this agreeabLti 
TfalJey. ■ 

After two daye of plea3Ure'(twe days which I: shall 
ever reckoft aoioug the happiest of my liCe) I quitted 
jvich regret the beaiititul valley of the two Ga^acks, 
where I was treated' with a. cordiality, fre«doni, and 
Ga odour, .which will never be erased from ray memory. 
But I wai compelled to proceed to Goree, where I 
was tci embark.. I has compelled to sacniice my h^-- 
^iuess to my duty;, and after having bid atJieu to the 
.agreeable country, and to these worthy negroes with, 
whom I. could willingly hava remained much longet,- 
II proceeded towards Gaack,. another, village, where! 
'ilepl. 

The space bciwocB the valley of the two Gagnacks,. 
And Gnack, is very much divci^ified... I passed through, 
woods composed of a. multitude of di&reut trees.. 
Qlifse African tbicketi are separated by meadowv,. and' 
intermingled wish streams of fresh limpid water.; the 
.forests axe full of autelopcs, kids, palm-tree rats, apes, . 
•nd -birds of all eolourt, who live, together with the 
Utmost harihony.. This fertile spot, where ferocioui 
animals are very rare, f«eds also a great quantity of 
cattle, , and some very fine, milch cowsv 
' In&ttuaCed with the cbarmi of. this country, and< 
above all, hy the beauty of a meadow surrounded with 
large trees, and refreshed by astraam of soft water, I 
Tesol"ei! tu halti. I pitched my tent at the. side of the- 
livulct beneath the tbick-leaved branches of aispecies 
^.iBrg,^ palm-ir««> Beii^ welL stocked with. pcovU 
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tinna, Vhich I had procured in the valley of the tw» 
Gagnacki, we all mnde a good and agreeable repatt^ 
■urrounded by birds, apes, and paloftrec rats. 

This last-menttoBed little nnimal, which it of tk« 
gcnas of tqttirrels, is not however of the Mine colour 
as the scittms palmarim, mentioned in the ^ementaT^ 
Uble of G. Cuvter. I'hc palm-tree rats which I saw in 
Africa ars entirely black, and extremely imati ; (ha 
prvporiioni of their body are correct,- and their httir ii 
long and fine, and as ibiny as ibat of the fins Mack 
foxes of Siberia. 

I did not quit tins beaatifal rural spot fill 6v« o'etoA 
in the evening, from which circumstnnce I did nOt ftf> 
-rive et Cnack util die Ji^ht had set in. 

The ami^le hospitality, of the inbabitantii of tba 
valley of (he twoGagnackshad inspired tne ivith a con- 
fidence for the whole race of negroes which 1 had 
nearly repented. I irdared ny little caravan to stop 
in the middle of the village, aifd accompanied only by 
my n^TO interpreter and my servant Trilba, 1 pro- 
ceeded to the house of the chief, or master, who is de- 
noted in the lolof language by the word Btmrum. I 
* made him a present of a little flaggon of brandy,, sotife 
smnkiog tobacco, and some glass trinkets, in lieu of 
which I asked permission to' pass the night at Gnack; 
his anfpwers appeared to my interpreter to be very 
equivocal and disobliging, and In fact his looks struck 
me as being false and gloomy.' 

After much argument, and some difficulty, wfaidi 
was occasioned by his endeavours to obtain from me 
$omo additional present^ he informed nie, that m,tha 
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niburkft of the village Acre was a pUce wbere I niglt 
encamp, and he conducted nc to it ; it was a hind o( 
meadow of dc^'s grass, and kboat tix hundred pace» 
distant from Gnack : here I fixed my little camp. 

I Was 'hardly settled, when the chief of the villagey 
accompanied hy some other negroes, came to infonft 
xiewith a very mysterious countenance, that at asmaU 
distance from Gnack, there was a village of Serrem- 
jt^oesr who were very daring robbers, and who would. 
jDosi probably attempt to plunder me ; mnd that wilk 
regard to himself, he could not positively say, hut that 
I might be attacked by these savages in the coiirse of 
the nighl. 

Every thing about this man appeased to Mie snspi- 
- cions, and I was strongly persuaded that himself and 
his negroes would attem[(t to tob me of some of n^ 
.effECtfl during my-sleep^ 

Alarmed at this iMcidast, I assund Un Aat we 
were very well armed; and that if any negroes ap- 
proached towards as during the night, we should fife 
upon them ; that we were aU upon, our guard, and 
qujle nnmerous- enough to defend ourselves ; and that 
if any penKHL came to attack us,, they would probably 
srpent ii. After these words, the master of- the vil- 
lage left me, muOeiing aomethtog which, we could not 



^y interpceter had luckily had the precaution to 
purchase a conuderable quantity o£ wood for lighting,a 
large fire, which might bekept up till tlay-light. The firo 
was lighted, a4Ml tny whole retinue assemhled around it. 
. I pitched mj tent atwut fiAeen.gaGes oStM th«t I could. 
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psrfecUy watcti every part, and 1. ordeied a Hrjeutt 
with four soldien of my detachment, to keep watch all 
night, and to otuerve itrictly every thing which paned 
aroanil us. i couU not rely on the vigilance of mj 
negroei, who are naturally careieu, and very ileepy. 
Every thing being thus disposed, the whole of my re- 
tinue having supped, and midnight passed without any 
interruption, I had reason to expect an attack. 

A Confidence ia the nature probity of man, which 
many circumstancet in my life might have corrected, 
but which I never could entirely banish from my rainJ, 
induced me to su^ct that the master of the villag« 
would alarm us, in order to procure some additianal 
presents, and that then the night would pass in 
perfect quietness. All my people were armed, and our 
fire kindled at. a distance from the place where I had 
encamped ; the Serjeant and four soldiers, who saw 
that I was very drowsy, pressed me to sleep for a few 
hours, giving me at the same time the most SoIefflD 
assurances, that they would keep a strict watch, anil 
that 1 might rely upon them with ' security : to these 
professions 1 yielded. I bad a mattrass spread in my 
tent, ^king care likewLte to have two lighted tapers 
by my side, K^lkerwith my pistols, and a small car- 
bine. 

ily faithful LomIou, an excellent saf(^ard, and the 
most- aftectionate of all dogs, constantly slept at my 
feet. He was perfectly acquainted with all tha indi- 
viduals of my caravan; but except Talibo, he would 
Aot have suffered a single person to approach during 
IheAight, without barkTn| and waking me, ■, 
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Confident in the obedience and )i«al of my serjpant, 
I laid down, and quicklv fell asle^. As soon aa my 
retinue were convinced I was safHy locked in the arnw 
of Morpheus, they al) reeigned tbemselvee to sleep 
likewix, even tny eerjeant and tfae soldiers ! 

I had hardly laid down un hour, when 1 was awt^e 
ly the noise of my dog, who tlew out of iny tent, and . 
■tood barking with TicJence at about twenty [laces di»- 
tant. 

f immediately rose, seized my carbine, and advanced 
towards where the dog was standing, and coald perceive 
distinctly, though th« night was very dark, eight or 
ten men creeping along the earth, and retreating to- 
wards the village. I dred my carbine at them, when 
they all fled away with the greatest rapidity. 

The report of my carbine awoke the rest of my at- 
tendants, who were all sonndiy asleep ; and this trifling 
CTent kept us on the alert during the remaintler of the 
night, which howawr passed wit'tout any new attempt 
on the part of those who doubtless had no other inten- 
tions than that of robbing us. 

At the break of day, the chief of the village visited 
me, to speak about what had passed during the night ; 
he said that anumberof the inhabitants of Gnack had 
been rouzed by the report of ray piece, and that, oa 
quitting their huts, they saw a troop of Serrercs ruu- 
ning away. 

To the whole of this I made no reply, for I was con- 
fident that the n^roes of Gnack would willingly hav« 
embraced the oppormnity to rob me ; that the master 
of the village had paid me iia visit at the place whei^ 



I etica'mpcd, merely to observe our mimbtr Md kitns- 
lioti ; and seeing that I wits in a state of defeiwc, tbejr 
tlared not attack rap openly, but tliat some of them had 
endeavoured to rob me secretly of my baf^gi^e. 

X therefore sent back the Bourum nf Unack rafliet 
cavalierly. I quitted this village at se^en in the morn^ 
jng ; and after a walk of two hours, mtered upon i 
tract of hard dry sand, which forms the soil of the pen- 
insula of Cape Verd, towardsthe Great AlAimneMes. 

In this country, however, are to be found kyeitft^- 
jackalls, leopaids, and lions. Wc saw two lion* of a 
remarkable size ; one of tbem passed within ■ hundwd 
paces of my caravan, without looking «t it -aftentively, 
or indicating the least hostility, which might put us on 
our guard. I already knew that this animal ^rdiR) hot 
attack a number of m«B together ; I firo<i tw baila at 
it without doing 1iim any injury, which however ' made 
him turn away, though at a very slow and careless 
pace. 

The interior of Cape Verd is an elevated land, the 
soil of which is arid, with a base of bard sand. Doubt- 
less this elevated earth, which is exposed to all the 
winds, could not produce any delicate vegetation; 
but the baobabs, which are the most monstrous of all 
vegetables, grow here in great abundance. 

1 counted near sixty of tham towards the point of 
Cape Verd, among which there were many of a prodi- 
gious size ; their branches laden with foliage, ^ve the 
Cape a ver>- verdant aspect, and it ii from these treas 
alone that it derives its name. 
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. ' On Dm southern side of tbe penloitila of Cape T«pil 
ere sitiMicd, two mountains ncarLy round, the summits 
of which are formed like a dome ; Uieir elevation above 
the level of th« sea, is almost a huodfed toises ; these 
4wo raoifataiiU) or rather more .properly speaking, these 
two doMiK, are called the Great Mammelles, and thej 
-siay be descried -a con^der«ble distance off when at 
•pa- . : 

After hajvitig croued 4be -peninsula of Cape Verd, 2 
arrived at Dakar, ainegro village situated on (he sea- 
shore, at an equal tiistance from Cape Manoel and 
St. Bernvdi and Kparated irom the island of Goiee 1^ 
a canal of fifte«|i hundred toises broad. On my ftr- 
livaj, I made a signal, and a boat was sent for me. 
I left imy cajnels at Dakar, and «nbarked with tbe 
vest of J my people and my e«|uyiBge, to proceod t». 
Cor^. . 
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turn ISLAND or COUEE, AND THE I9(.BS OF HA' 
OELEINE. 

Tit tituAllon, and tSe -physical and iital circumtiancis fftJte 
isUiid of Gerte—Fan St. Mieiael~Fin St. francU—Tht 
town of Gmt— T kr mtitary eUaUitkintnu—Tki hnpittl— 
■ Ontktfnerttn alUtudfar tkt barrackt cf Ike gdrriim—Tkt 
Urcngth and meant of Ttii%tattct patieaed hy thii iiia*d~-0» 
iti tiaa readt~rke uia of Ma/Ulttnt,- 

Th» island of Goree is situated: in. 14" 17'' nortli U- 
titode, and in the forty-fifth longitudinal degree cast of 
tlia island af Ferro ; u-parated from the main land by 
a canal of fifteen hundred toises broad, is a rock about' 
six hundred tuises long, by a breadth somewhat less ahd. 
very irregular. From the dark b:i9altic colour of ibis' 
rock, from its constituent parts, and from hcoivi of 
prismatic rubbish, which are to be found in some pnrti' 
of its base, it cannot I think, be doubted, that Gorce 
has been separated from Cnpa Verd hy a volcanic' 
•ruptiotii There is onesubstancc discoveivd here, in 
many places at the fool of the rock, partaking some- - 
tbing of the nature of pozzolaue, which tends srill f»r-' 
tiier to support this opinion, Ihouj^b it can bacdly ad- 
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init of a rluubt when we reflect on all the cormpow- 
dcnc volcanic vestigei which ace manifest along the 
coast ; notnithstandtag the isUnds sf Cape Verd are 

■ nearly a hundred leagues distant from the point of this 
Cape, yet those traces of an ancient explosion, those 
volcanic marks, and the existing volcanoes which are 
to be found in these islands, all authorize us to suppose 
that io this part liliewise the ancient AtaUntis was join-' 
cilto the continent of Africa. 

In order to convey an exact idea of the island o§ 
Gorce, we muu divide it into three parts ; first the rock 
strictly so called, which farms a large sterile mass, ele- - 
vated near three hundred £eetabove the level of the sea, 
tuul which occupies a surface of more than two hundred 
and twenty-five toises ip length, by a breadth of so 
more than a hundred and fifteen toises ; the plain at 
the top of this rock, is a hundred and thirty five toise>-; 
long, by a reduced width of seventy toises; the wtiul« 
of which g;ives a superficies of nine thousand fburhun-' 
dred and fitly square toises. 

Secondly, the town which begins at the foot of the ' 
liigb rock, and occupies nearly the whole of thc'lower ' 

■ffirt of the island. This portion is two hundred and 
fi^lly toises long, by a medial breadth of a hundred and 
■ixty; its soil is a firm sftnd, mixed with a little vege- 
al>le earth whicti the inhabitants have progressively 
conveyed thither from the continent, 
"^hifdly, the north point, which forms a kind of natural 
mole, of a hundred and twenty toises long, by a breadth, 
oif thirty toises : the bate of the mole is a mass of rocks ' 
covered with sand. 
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It hu been observed that (h« rock is crowaed bjr a 
pUue surface of nine thousand four hundred and 6S^ 
kiiscs in extent t itsextremitj to tht west is tenoinaH^ 
bv ft perpendicuUr escarpment of the whole bc^;tK of 
tbe rock ; it is the only part oaturatiy inaccetsiblb 
The boundaries to the South andEast have a iciy n^qd 
declivity, and their Lues are defended by rocks vrbicli 
projecl into the tea ; they du not however to comp)eiuty- 
Hitercept all approach, but that it would be poisible,' ^ 
by moans of boats, to land there a coonderablc sumbef 
of men. Art, united with industry might however 
render these two points equally impregoaUe Mith thai: 
to the East. , ■ 

. The northern extremity is the most accessible ; an4' 
it is here that a mound has beea formed sixteen feet iB' 
width, with a very regular slope, for the purpose of- 
Bonveying heavy artillery to the plain. 

If the rock were entirely cut- off ftom the town by 
a ^ ditch of about fifty feet in depth, and which might- 
easily be done by means of blasting, asd the upper par| 
strengthened by some lines of defence towards ths' 
Nortb,it would {wssest-apower aiul iiitlependence which' 
irotild procure it advantages, perhaps superior to those 
•f Gibraltar. Tbe communication between the rocM 
and tbe town,, might ba preseri-ed by a bridge. 

Ilia at the Noithpart of tht* plaiD, whcM fort St» 
Klichael is constructed, whidi was origiaiilly built by 
the Dutch- This tort is in a'bad stKte, aiid poMesses- 
no advantages, but what its si tuJaCion produces; in 1766 
it was decaying but, but it is eapable- of becoming, as 
k'were impregnable, and the plain itself is susceptible 
t4 the mort sdmirable and efl«ctual fortificalkiua^ 
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- Fort St. Francis occupies the Northern extremity of . 
4ie lower part of the island ; it commands the aachor- 
agt and (be tnole ; it was at that time neglected and 
kbandoned) though it is certain it might be of infinite 
service in case of an attadc. This fort, the ramparts 
of which when I visited it were in a state of dilapida- - 
tioD, could mount thirty piece! of canaon ; but it bad 
veitber parapets nor erabntsures. 
, -This fort should not be considered As an insulated' 
piece of fortification, bntas (he remains of woiks vMk 
which the m«le ought to- be surrounded, and one- 
part of which should flank the bay; it would 
batter with uncommon superiority, and in the most 
efficacious manner, all the interior works of which ^ 
this^part of tlu- island in Busceptible, and would defeali 
the attempts of the enemy on the side of the bay. 

The town of Goree occupies the lower part of the 
island, or that spot contained between the rock and the 
tnole. According to a culculatioa made ia 1785, its' 
papulation amounted to one hundred and sixteen laud- 
ftd proprietors including free negroes and mulattocs ; by 
allowing only three children to each house, the numbet 
af free indiginous ne^ocs of all ages and both sexesyin 
which are comprised the free resident negroes who are 
not proprietors, uill amount to five hundred and twenty 
two individuals. The mimber of house slaves, whose 
situation I explained iu my account of the island of - 
the Soocgal, amouiited ta one thousand and forty-fouv 
persons; the totnl indiginous population, therefore con- 
listed of fifteen hundred and sixtyrSix individuals; to 
tiiis estimate there were at that time to be added, two 
hundred slitvcs who ciicuUucd like lo maay articles ot 
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eninmerce ; and from seventy to *i^ty wldWs, officers, 
and clerkv which made the general popuUtJon of Ihe 
island of OoRei about eighteen hundred and forty ind^ 
viduals, in a apace of iwo hundred and thirty'fire toiM» 
kmg, by a reduced breadth of one hundred and forty 

A large powder magaatne is situated oa the platform 
oi St. Michael; it is partly dug ia the rock aad very 
well roofed, but it was badly aired ; it would therefore 
be proper to perforate some apertures to promote the 
circulation of the air, likewiM to dig a small fosse in 
the reck, to detach it from the magazine, aud to' sur- 
round it by ft wall to dafend it from aa attack i it 
ought also to be- rendered burab-pioofl There are 
many other mogaeines destined for vahous |iurposes> 
but all in a state of diiapidalion. . 

The military ^spital is situated in an advantageous 
position. The air of Guree being much more pure and 
fresher than that of the town of St. Louis, renders this 
island more healthy ; they always send the convales- 
cents from the Sent^l to the hospital established here, 
which aliiiost always pubctly re-establisbet tbeii 
k«alth. 

I'his hospital situated in the h^hest pert of the town 
knd in a very favourable position for iDvatids, was ia 
I7S6 composed of a building of seventyfbur feet in 
lei>glb, by twenty f«et wide. 

It contained a ground floor and an upper story, but 
in its state at that period, it would not hold more- than 
tfty- six sick beds. 
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' Tbe ground-floor was occupied by the kitcheot hy a 
]^rt which -Berv^ for a laboratory and apotbecary's 
*bop, by the bakchonse of- tbe garrison) and an apart> 
ment ibr the surgeon. 

This building vms in want of great repairs, and tfaere 
were many flaws in the principal and partrtioii ivalls^ 
Tbe graond floor was much too low, and badly aired. 
Yhe scit«of ihia hospital would, however, admit of any. 
augmentations wluch tbe goveriuDcnt might be dispoicd- 
to admits 

I was at that lime of opinion that it would be olegi- 
ble to make an addition of two ningi to this hospital^ 
to form more cnpacioos aodextonsive kitcbens,,fts well 
K wards for the sick officen, whether belonging to tb«" 
goveniEn«nt, or merchant marines;, a scries of batbs;. 
apartments fur all tha officers of health ; a cistern, and- 
lastly to inclose the whole with a good brick wail. If 
such an cnlargementwereadopttd, ibey might then com- 
modiously receive one hundred and 6fty invalids, and" 
afford tbein every requisite assistance.- 

The quarter destined for lodging the troops in gar- 
rnon at Goree, was A large building to the West oE the , 
town, two hundred and ttventy-two feet Jn length, by 
twenty- four feel- in breadth; it only formed a gr^jund 
ll6or, divided into three grartd driisions,-ot which that 
totbe Norlii. served for tbechapeL 

The walls of this building were in tbe bcttslale, and 
Miy required a thoroO^ pointing ; but tbe roof which- 
was formed ofitimber work, was entirely wurm-4«ten, 
and in a state of ruin; it was, however, thatched ov«r 
with straw. This ku doobtleM linee been rej^aictd.. 
4 



Tliese quaiters were capable of lodging eighty mes, 
who slept on lent beds, s manner of sleeping whicli 
ought to be adopted in ail our colonies, in all our ulUa> 
marine csiablisfamenis, and in all hot climates. 

This method is indeed at once military and healthy;, 
in ail tlie countries of the torrid zones, the use of ui 
«asy bed, is inimi cal to thehealtb ; and during my long 
residence id the rivers ol Gambia and Sieira Leona, two 
parts of Africa extremely hot, 1 preserved my healtli 
by sleepingon the floor, with only a very thin mattresi 
under me. 

The custom of giving soldiers only camp beds with ft. 
simple mattress, and a slight covering, besides benefit'^ 
ing their health, would also have the advantage of enab- 
ling a greater number of men to sleep in the same space, 
and of adopting a better system in constmcting and, 
distributing the soldiers apartments in our colonies.^ 
This method was employed for the casemate of the 
castle of Belfbrt in 1792, at which time tbJs place was- 
put in a state of defence. By this means they were en- 
abled to lodge a gieater number of men by one-thiidt 
than if the place had been filled with beds. 

In 1788, I lilcewise proposed to augfnenl the gaiTi*0& 
of Coree by two wings to the West, and by raising tbs 
principal floor fifteen feet high, as well as by cotw 
sfructing a mall to defend this quarter on the side to- 
wards the sea. By these arrangements and additional 
kuij^ings, toother wiih improvemeats at fort St. Frai^ 
CIS, and fort St. Michael, Goree might lodge upwards oC 
4ve bBndEed men during war. 
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r unc«asiiigty must observe, that in a climate so £o^ 
as in thie part of Africa, the commodious lodging of a> 
garrison, which during war must sustain at once the 
ardour of the atmosphere, the fatigues of an active 
service, and (he dangeis of an obstinate defence, are- 
VonsideriLtions which ought not to be negiected. 

The resistance of a place depends more than isgraC' 
rally imagined, on suoh precautions- as may render.- 
the situation of tha soldier ^nore or less commodiou»- 
during die sic^a. 

"Yhe apartments of the officers of the ganiion were' 
^iterabte; but' really, in these unhealthy and burning 
climates, the government ought to see. that the ofEccrs - 
ture well lodged, for ^eir situation should be in every 
respect comfortable and agreeable, which alone can in- 
demnify them for their^stonce from tbeif country, and- 
die danger and Inconveniancei of the dlmate;. 

It will scarcely be believed, that the island of Goree, 
if besieged, might he reduced to a. precarious state of. 
sUfasisteBee, as its only supply of water is derived from. 
avery small spring, situated .at the foot of a. rock, on 
the East side, nhich aSbrdt but twelve pints of water 
per day; while- tbe two little reservoin in fort St. 
J^raneis contain together not more than sixty hogshewls. 
Hence,, in IT85, some very urgent improvement* wer»- 
iftquiredi 
' At this fieriod, tbere existed no cistern at- fort St, 
ITichael, nor on the platform of the rock. Water,. 
llDwever, constitutes an indispensable part in the detence 
of ft glaca ; and it would be requisite^ that the site oS 
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41)13 cistern ihou Id be lufficient to lupply (ht iiliole 
^rrison with water for at leaU tlie tpuce of tir* 
■montlis. 

An excavation which had been begun on the platfom 
•Af the rock, and dug to loine depth, was inlended to 
form a cistern; but it appeared to me that Dcitfier thfl 
-banning, nor the «nd of this undertaking had beea 
'well planned or well directed. It is not by theie meani 
4hat they would form a good reservoir, the object oC 
which should always be a capability of containing » 
4]UBntily of pure water without its being exposed to anv 
alte ration. 

This excavation on the platform of the rock, would 
be much better employed if it were used as ft magazinft 
, for containing a suHicicnt quantity of pit-coal ; for th* 
island of Goree is compelled to procure all its Aiel, 
jrom the main land, and whenever it may h^ altackedi 
«11 communication with the Conlinent would be cut 
off; jet it i( indispensible for it to be. provided in 
time of war, with a good supply of pit-coal, sufficient 
for the UM of the troops, ftjr the consumption of the 
forgas, and the furnaces and batteries fur heati;ig. red- 
hot balls. Experience has proved that two hogsheads 
af minetal coal would produce nearly the same effect 
fti three loads of wood. 

If the plan proposed jn 17B8 were potin execution, 
the projected roofs of the new buildings would afford' 
tM annual supply of twenty-three thousand cubic feet 
«f water. This quantity, if reserved for a si^ of two 
nonths, wouU be nora tkaa BuScieiM for a jarrisM 
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of six hundreii men. I shall not here detail all th& 
Inethods wliicli ifiight be adapted to enable Goree ts 
make a vigorous resistance ; but it is certain that this 
island is fortunately susceptible of every thing which 
might be attempted for its t>atety, as wctl ak for the ad- 
vantage of commerce ; and if France were to direct 
her attention to Africa ; if our commerce assumes a 
degree of consistency in this part of the world ; if in 
die extent which I have ^ven to the government of the 
Senegal, our concerns should ever attain the import- 
ance they are capable of; and if this island were to 
become the tcndeivous of oBr commerce between 
Cape Verd and Cape Palmas, then it would be ne- 
tiessary that it should contain such indispeiuable esta- 
tilishments> 

' If circumstances vtre to faronr our enterprizes and 
«ur commerce in this part of Africa,' Goree would be- 
come an important military post, and the depository of 
all the' navat supplies necessary for the government 
and merchant marines who might frequent these roads ; 
and it would then become neceiwry to cousider this 
island with greater interest. 

' There are four objects to be considered in its de- 
fence ; first, to attack the enemy at a distance, when 
tbey arrive at the island ; secondly, to fire ted-hot balls 
and bombs at t1iem when they gain the anchorage, and 
all the while they remain there ; afterwards to oppose 
iheir disembarkation; and the natural disposition of' 
tiw qiiays or bay (the only point at which they would 
A able to land a number of troops] combined with the 



batteries of the mole andof fort St.FraRcii,ffonl(l fiirniah 
the means of a most &obIe defence ; lastly, to oppwM 
them if they tihoulJ enter the island ; and the fort cd th« 
top of the rock, and the whole means of defeocs of 
which the platform n susceptible, would ensure to the 
garrison the means of sustaining a r^utur siege, and 
perhaps of compellii^ the enemy to raise it, u|d re* 
embark i or on die other hand, the basjegcd would b% 
certain of making a long resistance, and ultimately tui 
honourable capitulatioa. 

The situation and local circumstances of Oorea an 
admirably adapted for the performance of those four 
objects ; and without any great expence this island 
night be m> disposed, that with six hundred soldiers it 
might resist a whole squadron, though it should dueDf 
bark four thousand men. 

This is not, however, a proper ttme for explaiaiag 
and developing the plans and nature of this defencej 
which depend on the art of fortification ; uid the in- 
dustry displayed by the engineer, in availing himself of 
tbc advantages of a powerful situation, and an artillery 
welt anaoged and vigorously used. 

The bland of Gorce has two roads, one to thft 
North, which is called the landing ruad. This road ia 
kaaltby, and capable of containing a considerab]« 
Bomber of ships of the largeiit size ; it ia open ; but 
vesselsfrefer it, because iu rough weather they rid» 
, easy. 

The canal of DiUiar^ which scparMcs the ialaod fioia 

1«L. II. * 
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Cape Vcrd is also called a road ; the breadth of lhi» 
canal is fifteen hundred toises at least. 

Neither ships of war nor racrchaiil vessels Iik« to 
anchor in this canal, because the anchorage is very 
difficult, and in rough ucather ihey«re very miTch ex- 
posed. 

If has been conjectured, that we might very advan- 
tageously ci-oss the tire from Goree, by that from the 
batteries which might be established on the points of 
Bain and Dakar. These two points belong to the con- 
tinent of Cape Verd ; one of them is more than fifteen 
hundred toisea distant from Goree, and the other up-' 
wards of eighteen hundred. At this dititaiKe there is 
no longer any reciprocal defence, and Gorce is ttot in 
want of auxiliary batteries for making a stout lesJst- 
ance ; the local resources of its powerful situation will 
be more than sufficient wJietKver there may be occasion 
to employ them. 

About txTO.i^igueB to the West of Goree, after hav- 
ing 1 oubled Ca]>e Manoel, and very near to this Cape, 
nre situated the two little islands, which are called 
those of. Madeleine., 

Thpy are both, like the island of Goree, volcanic, 
and present,. Dot only in tiieir interior, hut along the 
whole of their circunifereiice, strong vestiges of that 
convulsion which has separated them from Cape Verd 
at a remote period. 

These two little islands, which both together do not 
comprjze a liuiface so extensive as the island of Goree, 
jtre uninhabited ; but it appeared to me, that it would 
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be possible to caldvate there tliat species of licheik 
called by the Frencli orstiUt, and, from which a red 
djie is obtained. In the- foHswJng clinpter, which is- 
devuted to a description o£ the Baobab, some notice 
will be taken of certain enormous vpgl'lables which 
floarish in one of the Maddein islnnds; ihey have 
(krub (less existed there for more than four ccntiirir* 
past. Tliese productions M. Adansoa hss ul/Eurvud- 
with considerable uttentioDr 
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CHAP. XVI. 

OH TUB BAOBAB TREE.* 



TU Frtad Jtavt improftrly caUtd tie Baoiai lie Calaiaii 
trtc ; n ttktr p»rU of Africa it it deaoaunaUd Goat ; tie 
toto/t (00 tiufntU of this trtt Bout ; tie Baiiah it of lit 
maioateetu tjredis. — On tit asUnisiitig age ruiici some of 
Ukete treei attain.— Ot l&t femt, fruil, and fiomets of tk« 
Baotailts Baoiail of tie iiles of Madeleine — Baoiai of lit 
valley of tie two Cagnackt — Oiservatiani m lOKe of tits* 
tries, uiiici existed in iji6, neqrCilfriy, an tit borders of 
the Samiia. 

1 HE French, for vrbat reason t know not, have do- 
nominated tb)9 vegetable the Calabash tree, uhlch from 
its ^i'/,e U truly astoniahing. The iolof negroes call it 
Tacbab, and in other parts of western Africa its nams 



* Tliis name was given by Prosper Alpinus to th« 
African calaliash-tree, which was afterwards called 
Adansonia, from M. Adanson, mentiuned by Golberiy 
in the former part of this work, and who was a French 
■ui^eon. He resided many years in the Senegal, and 
brought home with him a valuable and curious collec- 
tion of seeds and plants ; ho likewise published his 
Travels, anJ a new arransetneut of vegetables called 
Tanulkt det Plantet, 
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is Goui. Tlie Froncli having baptized the tree, Kave^ 
alio baptized the fruit, for they tall it Monkey's bread : 
while the natives of the soil in which it ^rows,. denote 
it by the appellation of Boiii^ 



There is only one species,, which is called Adao^ 
sonia digitata, or Ethiopiatt sour gourd or Monkey'»- 
bread. The young plants, and likewise most o£- 
tbe new branches, have single spear-shaped leaves to- 
wards their loivcr part, but at their extremities, some- 
of them three and others iive lobes of the same size- 
and form of the lower, which are arrajigcd lilte ^ 
hand ; these are entire,, ending in a poiiil, and foil- off- 
in winter.. The stems are large and woody, but of. a 
soft texture, and have generally a considerable swel* 
ling near ihe root. The account given by M. Adanson, 
of. those which he saw at the Senegal and in other pait»- 
of Africa, tn regard to the size of them, is amazing 
He measured several from sixty-fi^e' to seventy-eighr 
feet in circumference, but their height was not extra* 
ordinary. " The trunks were from ten' to frfteen- feet" 
high, before they divided into many horizontal firanches 
which touched the ground nf their extremities, Theatf 
were from forty-five to fifty feet long, and were to 
large, that each branch was equal to a monsttotis 
tree ; and where the water of a neighbouring river had 
washed away the earth, so as to leave the roots of: 
one of these trees bare and open to sight, they mea^ 
Mred one hmidrcd and ten feet Jong, without jnd^iding 
t- 3 ■ 
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Tbrs Is the most monitrous of all the production! 
•f the vegetable kingdum. It is the mast admirable, 
because by its ilaiurc it resists the longest of any the 
power of dme; and by its organizaiion, and the vigour 
of its conititutian, it attains an immeasurable lize; 
because though possessing the faculiy of living for 
thirty ceiiturie»i the Ijeart of lis wood Mill remain) 
light and -Tender ; and because the Baobab is a pithy 
Tre^ and the )iith occupies so considerable a part of 
the interior of this prodigious vegetable, that when a- 
lort of mouldiness takes place,' to which its centre is 
, iubject, there are formed within these colossi, caverns of 
twenty feet high, aud as many in diameter. 

"ITiis astonishing vegetable, which is particularly a 
Bative of the western couniries of Africa, comprized 
between Cape Blanco and C^e Palmas, and which 



dwse parts of the ro«ts, which remained covered. 
Prosper Alpinus, in his history of Egyptian plants, 
describes this tree, to which he gives the title of bt^obai, 
so that it grows in that country ; but he does not men- 
lioo any of them to be near the sise cf those describe<l 
by M. AdanSon. The fresh fruit is very pleasant, of 
aa acid &vour, and is eaten with sugar. The pulp 
or juice miKcd with sugar, or a syrup made of it, is 
«sed in putrid and pestilential fevers. At Cairo, they 
leduce the pulp to a powder, and use it in these div 
orders, in the tieoMry, dysentery, and all lort* of 
flues." — Editor. 
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bears tk«. Mine proportion to the otker vtgatiMM, ■• 

the elephant does among quadriipedi, aiid the whale 
among the finny race, undoubtedly merits a dbtinct 
coiuideration ; towards it, therefore, I shall endeavour 
to direct the attention of the curioui reader] who it 
anxious for rea.1 knowledge. 

'Hiit tree, which .belongs to the genai of Maha, 
{mahacie) delights in very warm countries, and attaint 
an enorraoua circumference in humid and sand; 
BoiU : hence it may be supposed, that such soil* ar« 
most con^ntal to its nature, though exceptions may 
be found to this opinion. 

It is certain that whcrp I saw the greatest number of 
Baobabs was on the isthmus of the peninsula of Cape 
Verd, between the ba.y of lolof and that of Dakar. 
On this spot, which contains nearly two square leagues, 
flourished, in 1786, kt least sixty Baobabs, at a very 
considerable distance From each other. 

This country as well as the whole peninsula of Cape 
Verd, is sandy, and the Baobab in a manner of speak- 
ing, wasthe only vegetable which the earth produced. 

But I have seen many of these trees in a very rich 
soil on the banks of the Gambia ; and that enormofit 
Baobab which I mentioned in the extract from my 
journey to the valley of the two Gagnacks, which was 
one hundred- and four feet in circumference, and con- 
tained a cavern twenty-two feet high, and a diameter of 
more than twenty ; this triw which as I observed, was 
perhaps ccmlemporary with ibeearUest time subsequent 
to the deluge, existed in a green and flourishing old 
•p, atA WW 9urK>uaded on et^cy side hy the most 
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rich, fine, ajid abnadant vegetation wblebk i» possibi* 



Hie young baobabs of the Madeleine iales near G«ree, 
vhkb had beeo observed by many persons previous to 
my visitiDg them (and relative to which M, Adanson 
has carefully collected every fact which could conduce 
to establish a perfect knowlege of this prodigious veget- 
able) have existed for many centuries ; they have not 
yet attained more than half their growth, and Aourish 
in a soil similar to [bat of the island of Gorec,. the 
bottom of which is covered with sand, and appears 
to contain nothing but the tesidium of a volcanie 
rock. 

Shall we after this presume to assign invariable rules 
to the operations of nature ; she acts unceasingly and 
<in multifarious manners-; she creates, preserves, and 
destroys, according to certain laws, the limits and powen 
of which we arc. igiiorant of; ebe possesses an energy 
the ne plus vltraof which is to us unknovrn; she pos- 
sesses secrets, which are constantly unfislding them selves 
to ibe weak. sK;ht of man. 

It is neverihelees certain, that the western countries 
uE Africa, comprized between the course of the Sene- 
gal, and that of the Gambia, seems to be the natit-« 
■oil of the baobab ; that it is in these countries they 
attain such unmense dimensions, and it is bere also, 
that we may suppose (hey reach their greatest age. 

It is also certain, that a very considerable quantity 
•f heat is an indispensable rcquisita for producing to. 
the full extent the powers of this monstrous vegetable ;. 
Mid it would be a curiious sbbject of. resoarclti to dis- 
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cover whedker it is the WtiDn of a certain portion of 
humid beat, upon the pith or pithy and dilatable sub- 
stance which obtains so lAunJanlly in the interior of 
this tree, that canses the extraorHiniry dimensions 
pOMessed hy some of these vegetables in those coontries 
ivhich are considered «s the hottest on dte globe. 

The colour of the bark of the baobab is a cl^r brown 
dotted with little grey spots ; but the colour of thf (rank 
of the tree, is much deeper than that of the principal 
branches ; and the ramifications proceeding from these 
fcrsQches, are of a dark grey colour, inclining to green. 
The bark is very thick, smooth, and almost as bard as 
wood ; in fact both the one and the other, possess nearly 
the solidity of lignum vit«. 

The leaves are about six or ei|^t inches long by three 
broad ; thcy are suspended three, £ve, and seven at a 
lime to a single stalk, like the leaves of our India 
cliesnut tree, to vchich they are in many respects 
similar. 

In the old baobabs it is not the principal branches 
the directioiu of which are horizontal, nor the eictensire 
ramifications which proceed from these principal 
branches that h^ar the greatest quantity of leaves; thcy 
have them, but in very small proportion; it is those 
sprouts of two or three inches in diameter, which ihoat 
out from the ramifications in great abundance and in a 
perpendicular direction, that is covered with foliage in 
an astonishing abundance ; the principal branches as well 
as the extensive ramifications have leaves only at their 
extremities. But as the old baobab) which preserve 
theJr strength and vigour notwithstanding their prodi* 
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gious nge, pobsess a cousidc ruble number oC these 
vertical sprouts the noble and venerable bead of those 
patriarchs of vegetation, form an immense dome, of 
a most rich and exquisite vegetation. 

Another circumstance which M- Adanson has very 
well observed and which I huve had frequent opportu- 
nities of verifjingj is the roots of this Irqe, which 
extend to an extraordinary distance; they project 
horizontally very near the surface of the eaitb, or at 
least not much below the tirst stratum of soil, to the 
distance of ^xty feet in length) and soiuetimcs even 
farther. 

■ These large roots the direction of which is olwaya 
horiaontiil, have much greater dimensions and solidity 
than the prin(i[»al branches ; with which however thiy 
correspond cxuctly in number and direction, for they 
emerge like rays from the trunk of the tree. 

Beneath thetn the trunk extends and forms a root Ja 
ft precise vertical direction, with a conical conforma- 
tion. This root descends to a very great depth ; it is in 
fact the axis of the tree, of an uniform size and pro- 
portionate to the colossus which it affixes to the eulfa, 
and of which it is merely a prolon<^tiou ; it is by this - 
axis, by this enormous and profound root, that tha 
baobab receives the most considerable portions of its 
nourishment; and to this also it is indebted forth* 
greater part of its solidity and /isity. In fact, whatever 
secures such a monstrous vegetation .finnly to the earth, 
ought in course to possessa solidity and strength adequate 
to the immense mass which it sustaiits. 
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In llie countries of Cape VerJ Tor example, which 
are not only elevated, but likewise form a poiat which 
projects more than thirty leagues into the sea, and is 
hence exposed to all the violence of the winds frum every 
quarter, the baobabs which I have sefn there in great 
number, but at thcsanie time quite insulated and scp3> 
rated a considerable distance from each other, could not 
resist the power and impetuosity of the winds, if their 
roots were not very large and descended loa considerable 
depth, and if the solidity and resistance of them were 
not in a direct ratio to the power and strength with 
which the winds can act on the surfaces of these enor- 
mous vegetables. 

But here wc must also remark that the great God of 
nature lias employed the most certain means for the pre- 
servation of these colossi; hehas secured them in the 
earth.where they are destined to exist for a series of agqs, 
by a central root of many feet in diameter, the depth of 
which is not yet thoroughly known : but probably it 
is much more considerable than the height of the 
tree. 

But the strength, the elasticity, and the depth of this ' 
axis, ivould have been insudieient; and the tree, 
possessed merely of this assistance, would have been 
unable to resist the violence, the fury, nnd the efforts 
of the ninds, which act upon its spacious surface ; it 
was therefore necessary, to superinduce the aid of 
horizontal roots, which when the tree is old, possess 
often three feet in diameter, and sometimes a hundred 
feet ill extent ; these form a solid base fur the tree in all 
its circumference ; they are nearly at the surface of the 
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loit ; and from their arrmngement, secure perfectly its 
solidity; for on whatever side the pressure of the winds 
may prevail against the surface of tlie baobab, there is 
a strong repulsion takes place gainst this force, and 
preserves a perfect equilibrium. If we reflect on this 
arrangefnent, we shull immediately perceive that it was 
- the only one that could secure solidity and fixity to this 
monstrous vegelable. 

We have already epoken with regard to the direction 
of these immense roots, and their correspondence with 
the principal branches farming the base of the upper 
part ^ the tree, and which also extend horizontally ; 
fromfaenceitis, that if a baobab be rooted up, stripped 
of its foliagej'and reduced merely to its naked trunk, 
to its roots, and principal branches, it has in some 
measure the appearance of the axis of a milt, at the two 
extremities of which are placed lung levers, which 
correspond with it. 

The flowers of this tree are white and very large ; 
when expanded they are four feet in lengih, and near sis 
in diameter ; they are a remarkable example of the sleep 
of plants, and may, as M. Valmont de Bo mare observes, 
be called " day-shade" {btlUs-de-jour) because they coo- 
tract themselves towards night, and expand towards the 
morning. 

The sleep of the flowers of the baobab is particular- 
ly remarkable, because these flowers when open and 
thoroughly expanded during the day, present a very 
considerable surface, and their contraction or closing 
becomes far more surprising during the night. 

Tbe blacks of Africa always admire this faculty pos- 
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sessed by the flower of the baobab of closing and folding 
itself up during tlie night, and of unclosing iuclf at tbs 
first rays of the moraing sun. Tbey say that this dower 
sleeps, and ihry titke gife^t pleoRure in afsembling before 
aun rise r«und the baobabs in bloasom, for the purpow 
of w&tchii^ their expansion ; and the moment who* 
according to them they wake, they salute it with the ex- ' 
ptession dyarakio rafftt signare-:. which in tiiuir language 
signifies " good day sweet lady." 

These negtT>es, also at aun-tise have the custom of 
collecting the young. leaves of the beubob, which th&y 
use for mtiny different purpases, but particularly for 
giving a flavour and taste to the broth, by the steam of 
which ihcy prepare their kouskou and which serves to 
season those meats ivbich form their habitual nourisb- 

Tbe fruit of the baobab called by the French Jtfon- 
kty'i brtai, and by the I0I0& boui, is of a very oblong 
form, terminating in a point, and eighteen inches iu 
length, by a little m«re ,lhan eighteen in its circum- 
fepence towards the middle. Its form resembles some- 
thii^ that of a cucumber, but it is much smaller at th«' 
two extremities. Its ccntrcii. perfectly stralght,and it« 
(igure very regular, for it produces two cones almost 
equal to each other. 

The rind of this fruit, is hard and ligneousi.of.a-dark 
brown colour, and interseeled with furrows which 
divide its surface into thirteen segments, in 3 longilutU- 
fial direction. TJiis rind is covered, with a very fine 
(bin down of a gre«ni»h colour i but when it has arrived 
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at perfect maturity, tbis down disappears, and leaves 
<hc black bark perfectly exposed, which being compact 
■ and of a brilliant poli^, it resenibles in some measure, 
a black cocoa irat deprived of its outer rind. 

This fruit contains a while, spongy, and pulpy sub- 
■stance extremely ligtt, when the fruit is dried, but at 
the moment of its real niaturity, it is quite full of an 
acidulated and saccharine matter, which is very plea- 
sant to smk. 

This pulp is divided ty filamentary partitions into 
thirteen longitudinal divisions; in these coin par tm en t» 
■are contained, the grains or teed, in iheformof beans 
about' SIX lines long and as many broad, so that they 
are perfectly globular ". 



• As the author has totally rfmitted giving any inform 
mation relative to the -cultivation of this singular pro* 
duction, the following account of its propagation, cul- 
ture, &c. may not perhaps be unacceptable to the reader. 

*' It is propngat-ed by seeds which must fee procured 
from the country where it grows natuvall}', for it does 
not produce any in Europe: these must be sown in 
pots, and plunged' into a hot-bed, where in about six 
veeks, the plants will come up, and in a yiort time 
after be fit to transplant; when ihey should be eac4i 
planted into a separate pot-, filled wiih light saudy eanh, 
and plunged into a JVesh hotbed, observing to shade 
them uwil they have taken new root ; nfler which time 
thi'y should have free air admitled'jo them evciy day la 
wann weather, but must be sparingly watered; for as 
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Kach fruit contains mtwy hundreds of tbese grains. 
The Africans universally assert that thf pulp <jf tlie 
boui possescs iocontestible virtues. They (educe it tOr 
dust, dilute it with milk, oc even with plain wat«r,and 
administer it very successfully as a cure for a spittiog oC 
blood. When mixed with aslightdecoctionof tamarinds, 
they consider it as an infalUble remedy against ths san- 
gunieoas bilious hemorrhage; and the women nLo are 
Mibjoct to certain evacualioos, compose with the powder 
of this palp mixed with gum, a pill] in which they repoitt 



(heir stems are soft, especially when youngs too murl^ 
wei will cause thciB to rot. As the plants advance in 
their growth, they aret>) be shifted into lai^cr pots, but 
must constantly be plunged into the bark bed, being tun 
tender to ibriicin this country without this at: tificial 
beatr therefor^ thsy must constantly remain in tiie sto^c 
with other tender exotic plants. There ware some 
plants of this sort in several gardens, which were raised 
from seeds obtained from Gtand Caico, in the 1734, bjf 
tIi«'laieDr» WjUiataS^eiardT some of which were grown 
to the height of eighteeij feet; but in the severe winter 
«f.jr40, they were all lost, and sinee that time there 
bad not beenan^ of the seeds brought to England, till 
the rcturif of M. Ailanion to Paris, ia i? ^.4, who sent 
some of the seeds over here, whjch have succeeded, and 
many of the plants grew upwards of twelve or fifteeoi 
iaet iu^."—£diior. 
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great confidence. In tact, tfae habitual uie which tht 
Begroffi make of the boiled leaves of ihe baobabs wilb 
Ibe liquor of which they mix their kouskou, originalca 
in the opinion which they have, that these leaves con- 
tain a juice, wondeiiully conducive, to the preservatioa. 
of health; and the lolols genendly say, that the 
blacks of the bay of lof, who poascM a remarkable- 
strength and sixe, and viho are also nbted for tbfir 
bravery and courage, are indebted tor thes^ advantages 
solely to tho pulp of the boui,. and the leaves of the- 
gouj, nhich they use in great quantities, because they 
possess tiie exclusive right of eoUecting both the em- 
and the other, from the baobabs which cover the penin- 
sula of Cape Verd . 

The Madeleine isles, which as I observed are sitoaled 
to Ihe West of Cape Manoel, nearly in -the same posi- 
tion as the island of Ooree is to the East of that Cape^ 
are in tiict merely two mstsses of rocks which have been 
separated from the continent by some' volcanic ertip- 
tions. These little isles are two in aumbar; the sar* 
&ce of Ihe greatest is nut more than half that of Goree^ 
uid the second is still smaHer. 

It was in (he largest of l^em that I saw in^ }7ttG f*s'a~ 
baobahs on the bark of which were imprinted Euro-^ 
pean names and dates as far back as the year 1449, and 
other inscriptions anterior to the year 1*90. 

The names of these ancient legends- are Dutch. M. 
Adanson who visited these islands mote than fifty year* 
ago, saw them also, and has mentioned them in his 
voyage to Africa. I quote his authority and his obsCT-" 
vatiops with that confidence which is due to the cxten- 



sUe knowledge, and to the character of tltis learnedl 

I shall, I believe, do but justice to the merit oi" M,. 
.Adanson, and at the same time perform an acceptable,, 
and useful service to those who read this work, if I here' 
give an ahstract of the observations of this ccldjiutcdl 
uaturalist on these admirable vcgctahles, which TsaW' ux. 
and thirty yeai-s after him ;. but this space of time is w 
trifling in comparison to the usual age of a baobab that: 
any thing which L can say will have but little interest 
after the observalioas of this learned man.. 

" At the period wlien M. Adanson saw the baobab's 
iu the Madeleine Isle, the names and dates engraven oii< 
these trees were near six inches high, and the names> 
occupied about two feet it) length, or the thirteenth' 
part of the circumfecencie of the tree,.which, when he- 
saw itiwas, twenty-six feet. 

" In 17S6,.this circumference was twenty-seven ftetr 
and some inches. If we suppose ihat these characters- 
were carved in the earliest growth of the tree, itwilll 
fgllow that if.in three hundred years the tree' has gro\ya: 
six feet. in diameter, it will require eight centuries tor in 
to attain a diameter of. twenty- five feet allowing thab 
its growth was equal;. 

" But this sufposition may be considered as » fact;, 
and M. Adanson has observed, that the growth of thi»~ 
tree is rapid in its earliest years, and afterwards dimii 
Aishes considerably;, and though. the proportion in, 
which this, diminution takes place, is not ^eciseij 
known, M- Adanson however thinks, it may. be'safelj 
auerted. that the latter increase of the baobaCtakea- 
G 3. 
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place very slowly, and that such of these trees as have 
attained the enormous size of tweDty-nine feet in 
diameter, (the tJimenaions of some wbich were mea- 
«ured) muBt have sprung from the earth, at a time very 
■ spproximate to the universal deluge. 

" In a word it appears (says the learned naturalist 
whom I have cited,) thatahaobab of twenty-five feet 
in diameter, must have already lived three thousand 
ievBn hundred and fifty years, and that it is capable of 
living and increasing for a period infinitely beyond 
that." 

After thescobaervations and conjectures of M. Adan- 
Bon, what shall we think of Ihe age of that enormoui 
baobab which I saw and measured in the valley of the 
two Gagnacks ; its circumference was one hundred and 
iovrr feet, which consequently gives upwards of thirty 
four feet in its largest diameter. Its age must M pro- 
digious, and hence it was not without some degree of 
Iruib that I denominated it the partriach of African 
vegctalion. 

This extraordinary tree was situated abouttwo hun- 
dred and fifry paces from the village of Dock-Gagnack ■ 
on the banks of a stream of clear soft vatef ; it occu- 
pies the center of an open space between thk stream and 
the hill .which shelters this beautiful valley towards 
the South. 

The height of its trunk was not more than tblr^ feet, 
at which elevation the principal branches sprouted 
forth ; the worthy children of a father, whose age is 
coeval with the world, and in which 'we regard with k 
•entiment uf M»cration, the traces of decided' snl^ 
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quity, tbou^ iimttndcd with atiy indication*' <tf'd«>. 

Ita principvl bn«thes, to ilia nuDibcz of twanty-umet, 
«Bd which ivere from thirty U) forty inches indiaMater 
at ttteir ^oint of projoctlon^ ^Ktended. ttonzooully Is 
ibe dntance tf moi<e than fifty feet round the irM, wtk 
'a regularity almoat perftsct : this dircctiini which oMure 
alone has given, and which ait and indiutiy could not 
hare belter ceOd»cted, terralnatas at the abovotiuMi- 
tioned"dHtBBce ; (he branchcB then project ai^t bat ' 
further,' but Ihcir sxtrcmitiei incline towards iko 
earth vith aaeHtremelyekgaBt curve; they hang &rae 
or four feet abdvt their hoiiiontal projectioiis. 

From these principfil branches extcod a number of 
ramifications in every directioa, but retaining nfcr c r ih a- . 
less an inclination of betneen forty aad' fbrty-&re dl»- 
grees. These tamilicaliotw were embellished with' t^ 
most beautiftil feliege, and alaogaiM liieJAainaltibMU 
of slender and pliable twigs, all of tkem adonied nilh 
an abundance of Icavn. i 

The appearance of this heautifW tree ma that of an 
arch, the upper part of which was of a flat ecliptic 
form, and these branches formed the large diaibeter. 
This arch, supported by a colnma Of twehty-fouf ilMt 
high, and thirty-four in diameter, prwfents' a ptetutt' 
truly astonishing. 

liiat part of the tree, 'Which faces the lalre or branch, 
formed the entrance to a cavern which time had pe^ 
fbrated in the body of this prodigious v^etAble. ? 
Itave already Obser%-ed,'^tbat this cavern is inotrethlHt 
fweuty feet higft by nearly te many broad* ' ' 
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■ Its entrance nag about sevenfeea fcet high, ,1^ nine at 
the utmost width, and the negroes of the vailey iiad 
■given it a very .n^nlar (orm, . Tkfi upper part was 
-composed ot two curved lines, M'hicti:f<itrnied;an apgl^ 
^DmetbJng resembling the Gotliic arches. On the; two 
dides.of this entrance, there nc^e carved in a b^eadt^ 
of three feet two kinds of ^ila^tera, loaded with rcp 
iiefs ; these sculptures divided ihe pilasters into di& 
frrent compart men rs, .alternately Uden with flowers 
and titiinab. The repFcaeatations wera in Eurtof au 
vnceuth natitrc ; >but their very, ini perfection .^ve a 
-kind of imprDistve- effect, wbich. was felt on conlem.- 
plating tliia antique taonuaiont, which, was entirely the 
«orlt of nature, esceptthe^e savage onuuaents which 
-srain«4to indicate Bii antiquity far more remote than 
the discoveiy of j\frica by the Europeans- The no- 
-gkM> had a]so filled up the interior of the cavern 4 
Mid thoD^ tbey had left tbe-Kougb and. rugged forms 
iwhic^ cbaracteriac such a piaffe^ ibey bad nevertheless 
polished the surftices, and in, many places had carved 
the Jignrcsof..fBen-asd nninmb. 

Tbe soil of the cavept-was an.oranae-cpIouEed sand, 
.libich had been conveyed tbttber from ihc banks of the 
^tie;ni, .I'hera oijly w^anted an. attar and an idol in this 
gwtto, .to,mak^, it .^ perfect temple, and' that of a 
structure and nature truly admirable-' This idol i\i 
.ffBQe exist) according to the tradition of the country ;- 
-}f<i\ after the iutrf>ducliDa of the Mahometan, religion, 
^n this partof.Africar the priests destioyuL it.. It ma^ 
,^,.s^posed,. tbiat ,th^s\nu)nuinent,. which excites r^^ 
trospective iitlsctio^ .eTefjL aeJa,t back. b> the earliesti 
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ages of the world, wat probably tltemotit miqtic in iti 
kind of any on the face of the eactb. 

This cavern, at tha time nhea I visitedrit, hadbft*. 
come the rendezvous and^ hall' of the .atscnibly of th* 
principal intiabitiuitt 4f thir beaiitifiil vslky. Titey ■■• 
sembled there mM-ning and erentng, and pAGsod whole 
hours- together, litting in a cirble.on tbe euthi ^laolt^ 
ing ibeir pipes, and enjoying the supreme- pleasure o£ 
negroes, namely, that of doing ootbiug bui cbatliog. 

I was not awars that this cavern itbh the genenA 
place of resort for the principal people of Dock^Gbg* 
Hack, and on my arrival' in. this delioious valley, near 
the village, the beauty of the baobab afaova deicribed 
induced mtf to pitch ray little ciunp at the side of it ; 
after having adraircd it foj". sonie- time, I resolved to 
take up ntyiodging on the inside, and bavg my bed. 
placed theie. I tberefbre . ordered my, .dumeujca i to 
perform this' task ; ^ul when thoy tttgut to obey mjl 
orders, I perceived a kijid.6f discontent.. a nA tnurraiu* 
ing between th« negroes of bothr viliage9,.\vha{annsd:a 
.crowd round my littte caiavan. ■•■ -■ ' f • ■ i 

1 enquired the reaMm af this cahddcttaAd the^cbitii 
informed me that this c&vtim-waa th«i plaonluf thek 
daily Meeting, and even Uicir hail ofcoimcil ;'*tbc7 
Aflvertlieloss o&red to- plaice my ^thave, bulilrwaa 
too fearful lest I should diminish that bMUv<i«ha«; with 
which they had reOeived me ; and I also hoped, it£at 
by » propur conduct, and by veiiding tiekr tfaa plaoejaf 
neeting, I should obtain ih» ratpect of thB< cfaiab 
wbich I waftanxiows-tomfirit r a»U likewise tkal'lnfbr* 
matioB which I vras desimu» W procure, r«tativa.Ui % ' 
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onitMry .iti.ivliich-nD''EuT<ipeaDs had c\'eF appearei) in 
the memory of tlie prestnt inhabitantis. I thciefure 
declined ite. offer of the chiefs of Dog-G(^ack, and 
naaaini-'d-'in'my tentj' which' wci.piliched aHout left 
paces Aitatit f^om this iine baobab ; but t)i« cavern oi 
thi»itWe,'.OTie of the oldest in the world, served me 
afl an' eatinfr' roOmj. and the disapjiointnient of sleep- 
ing there Was well compensated by the testtraoiiies oi 
friendship, benevolence, and regani,which I received 
horn die inhabitant E- of this valtej during the two dajs 
Which I resided 1 her*. ■ 

-'I shall lerminatG'this article, «4iich I have devoted 
to'Ch^'nibst satrprining tH?e'u-litch our globe iircsenls, bjF 
lOBiie obscriations'which I made on iho va^otts baa-, 
hubs wbich I sawMiear Gilfrt-y, on thu biwks of the 
Gahibia, a-fett' leagues distant from Albrcdav i 
''In ^'BDVItroiu. of the. village of GSfrcy, I^ahviive 
l(MbabMeBS aged^ and consei{HcDtty of less dimejuiank 
riiBDilhri b the. vaUey of ihQ tvio Gagnacks. The soil 
afj'QilfMyilajfich argillaceoiisearih, very fertile, and 
singularly abundant in all.the fittest vegefation, Tho 
lftfgbtL^liiusa?btoJaafcs. wat not more than twelve 
Ini!iii)<jdia3a^cr« and aocordiag to the cvijeclure of 
^.'•Adangon oA t&oM af the Madelcike isle, this one 
■MBtl Iwrfe .be«n Verif young, and not laore than eight 
dr'irifisbandivcl'years old. 

. Thate but da.not tetemblr, in their couforroaitioti, 
tilbertlie' baobabs of the pcttinsula of Cape Verd, ok 
ihoib o£'th«i -Madeleine Isle, which were of an tnrly 
growfhv or that of UagrOfigoack', wbich wa» perhapi 
spvards ctf tluve thov>aiii]:jr«arK< 



They .mere in possession of all the frcshnos and plia- 
bility of youth ; Uiey were coveietl wiih a most beau- 
tiful verdure; tlicir branches were so flexible, that 
they hung towards the ground, to which their' extremi- 
ties approacltcd so nearly, that at the (iistfiiice of five 
hundred paces, the trunlc of the tree was warccly per- 
ceptible. At a greatei distance, their appearance re- 
semble that of a largc^ and high cottnge, in an hemit* 
piicrical form covered with beautiful foliage. 
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CHAP. xvrr. 

tip THE KINGDOM OE.CAVOE, THE KING OF WHICH 
IS DENOMINATED DAKEL OF TUE KINGDOU* 

orsiy, oa BUK-Eiti ; and of saluh, ok bvr- 
SALUH. 

7it situalicn of tie. island of Gorti is admirably calculated Ji"' 
itcuring ah iafiuince over the cotintry n/ tic lolq/s, and lie 
princes uiho govern this nation — Silvetiart and extent ef tie 
territories of Danul, iing of Cayar, and of Cape yerd~h 
ij86, Darnel possessed iimself of tie little kingdom of Baal 
«r Tin, and added it 1« iit estates — Advantages lohici vimld 
result from a regular connection aiti this prince — Of tit 
little state of Sin or Bur-Sin— Of the kingdom of Saliim, tie 
tgvereign of wkici is called Bur-Salam — Of the bay of So. 
turn — Events miici iapptned to lie Engtisi in tiis bay to- 
wards tit end of tieyear 1784 — Tie Bur-Salum roaald not 
admit iiau any longer into iis territories — He sougit tie 
ttUiaiKe andfritndsiip of ike Frenci — Toiaards the beginning 
of tkt year 17!;, M. dt Repentigny, thin governor of tht 
Senegal, proceeded to Cakoiie, the royal city and residence of 
lit Bur.Salim, to 'coucluSe a treaty teiti tiis prince — He 
obtained tie amceisien of the island of Kasliiambee, situated 
in tie bay, and tie right qf forming a factory there, and 
tmstmcting a fart. — France migii derive great benefit fnmt 
a weU-arganized commerce, and from sack active connections 
Bi she might foTwi aiiik tie country of Salum. 

It has beeo seen, from thcVjetmls ^ven relative to the 
. islaad of Goree, that it is susceptible of being ren- 
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iemi m very Mrong Ntaation, and of concanlnting 
ud secaring all the necemry «tahlishni«nM, for th« 
merchmndiss and provisionR required for the use of tbtt 
giyvernment and mercbaat marinet who frequent tho 
western coasts of Africa betireen Cape filanco and 
Cape Palmas. 

The position of this island requires that it should be 
tlie seat of a subordinate, but intermediate adminii* 
tration between the lupreme one of the general govern, 
otent uf the Senegal, and all the establishments, bo 
tories, or posts, which the suoccn of our concerns 
■nay stimulate us either to maintain, or construct, 
■long the whole coaht coispmed between Cape Blanco 
and C^ie Palmas; it likewise secures the means of 
eiiercising imiaediatety, -« very great power over that 
part of the western continent of Afiica situated be- 
tween the tfaifteeiicb aad sixteenth degree of North 
latitude, and particularly over the lulof-jiation, and 
its prince)!, which would be precisely under its infln- . 
•nee, and with which the tnierniediulc administration 
of Gorea iiiigitt establish very active and advantageous 
conneciioRF. 

The ki^dom of Cayor, the sovereign of which it 
cmliod Uamel, eomes immediately under ihe admi- 
nistratiun of the i«land of Goree. The waitera limits 
of this kingdom are the last five leagues of the^ left 
bank of the Senegal adjoining to the mouth of this 
river, and nil the .extent of coast cvmpriEed between 
the bar and the point of Serene, Hciiieh is situated in 
14* 44' North latitude, and describes a space of s^ 

Tax, It. > 
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. venty-two leagues. Its limits to the North terminals 
at the territories of Wal or Brak ; to the East, at 
those of Burb-I-Iolof ; and to th« South, at the nor- 
thern frontiers of the petty state of Sin or Bur-Sin, and 
of the kingdom of Sitlum. 

The kingdom of Cayor is fifty leagues in extent 
from North to South, by a medial breadth of forty 
leagues from ^^'e3t to East; its surlace is therefore two 
housand'Sijuare leagues. 

The soil of this country is not uniformly fertile ; in 
many parts it is very sandy and dry, while in others it 
is altogether as fruitful. The population of the states 
of Darnel is notin proportion to their surface; foritis 
not supposed that they^an boast of more than an hun- 
dred and eighty thousand individuals, which falls lar 

. below the average population of the surfaces of tho^e 
countries, that lie on the left bank of the Senegal, be- 
tween' the rock Felow and the mouth of this river. 
In the first chapter of these fragments, I spoke of 

' the lolof nation, a distinguished and remarkable peo- 
ple among the negroes of western Africa. I also mcn> 
tioned the ancient union of all the lulo^ under the 
authority of one prince, wh» wu called Burb-I-Iolof, 
or tba Emperor of the lolofs, a title which his present 
successor bears. 

I'hese ancient chiefs of the combined nation, wbo 

-resided in the interior of the country, and nearly ia 
the centre of their states, confided the government of 
their frontier countries to princes of their house, who 
rendered themselves independent. It was from the dis- 
memticnnenl of the states of the ancient fiaib-I-Io)ofi> 
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that many kingdoms were formed, the moit consider- 
able of which are the Foulhas-PeuU, Wat or Brak, 
Bondou, Cayor or Darnel, and Sftlum or Bur-Salum. 

The Foulhas-Peuis are the usurpers of , a foreifni 
country, as are likewise the negroes of Bondou; b\U 
all the oth^t sovereigns, whose kingdoms I have just 
named, are of the race of ancient.Burb I-lolofs, and 
govern men of iheir respective countries. 
^The Daniel orchief Cayorisone of theseprinces. The 
reigning monarch at- the time I was in Africa, thoagh 
little recommendafale from his personal qualities, was 
nevertheless much beloved by his subjects. In 1786, 
he availed himself of their obedience to his will, and 
augmented his states by the conquest of a little ter'^ 
ritory of two hundred square leagues, called the 
kingdom of Baol, and the sovereign of which was da- 
Bominated Tin. 

The last king of Baol died without issue, and tha 
Darnel seized that opportunity to possess himself of 
this petty state, which was contiguoi^s to his own. lie 
bad long formed the project of uniting Baol under his 
anthority, and the feeble and decayed state of health 
of the last Tin favoured his designs, which he had suc- 
cessfully prepared, by bringing over to his views a 
parly in the country. All the measures of the Darnel 
had been previouiily concerted, and so well arranged, 
that on the very day of the king's decease, he entered 
this lit dA kingdom, accompanied by a great number of 
the principal personages in Cayor, and bringing with 
him four hundred horse, anil three hundred infaotry, 
all afmcd with fusils aotl lances. 
a 2 
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He marched directly towards fhe ruyml village «f BkoI. 
As looa « he was ariived, he assembled the chiefi and 
the people ; he declared to them, that the extinction of 
the reigning family of the Tins rendered him heir to 
the country; that hit rights were legiiimatv and au- 
thentic : that be came to muintain tbcin, and assuma 
the possession of a country which was but an ancient 
disjunction from the kiDgdbm of Cayor. 

It is true, that this oiuntry had been disjoined from 
the states of the Darnel, .for the purpose ol forming a 
settlement for a prince of thefiinuly of Cayor, nho foi 
a sovereign title had taken the same of Tin. There 
yet remained some of the descendants of this first Timt 
who had legitimate. rights to this little throne; but aa 
they were very distant relatiotis of the late monarch, 
their rights were despisetf, the usurpation of Darnel 
was suffered without the least opposition, and this prince 
fcoli possession nf the royal inctosurc of Baol, 

lie remainedmany months in bis new residence, anl 
appeared efKhanied with his conquest, which not only 
furnished bin with a situation more contiguous (o 
Guree, from which place Baol is only twenty leagues 
distant, but also the possession of the harbours af 
little Cape Rtnigc, of Tuubaba (which is the ancient 
branch of the Paris of the Norman!!) and of Ponudal. 

These neighbouring boys of the island of Goree are 
noch frequented by French and other Kiii-o|)fBn ves- 
sel, who proceed therefor provision:!, which ifcey pro- 
eulv in abundance, and at a very low price. 

The contiuest of the country of Baol by the Dametr 
and the determination which be intimated of Msidia^ 
is this new babitation dujing a certain number vf 
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months every year, might be attended with •dvantagts 
(o Gonwr and to the commerce of France, by eiu> 
biing us to strengthen our alliance, and multiply our 
concerns \YiCh this prince, who governs a very exteniira 
territory, and who preserves a distinguished rank 
among the lolof princes, as well as great credit with 
the Burb-1-lolof, the supreme chief of this nation. 
Add ta this, that there already exists among them th« 
dawning of civilization, a certain regularity, and even 
police reguUtions; that their character i« generally 
honest and respectable ; that their hospitality is a n^ 
tural virtue; and that they possess towards Fraitce a 
decided disposition of friendship and beheTuIence. 

The lolof nation occupies all the territory com- 
prized bctiveen the Atlantic Ocean, and the ctiurse of 
the river of Felema, which forms the western limits of 
the country of Bambouk ; and under the protection 
uf the Darnel, and the Burb-I-Iolof, w« might easily 
traverse this place, not only with the greatest facility, 
but with the greatest security. 

In the little country of Baul it wonid also be easy to 
-f(>rm one of those establishments destined for instruct* 
ing the negroes in the art of ai;riculture ; and to excite 
them, through the medium of example and encourage* 
ment, to improve the culture of cotton, indigo, rice, 
tobacco, and many other articles of subsistence. We 
might also here find it easy to form studs of camels 
and horses, as already nientionc<l ; and it appears (o 
me, that, in every point of view, a factory at once 
B 3 
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^^CDttaral snd metcanlite, formed In the country ef 
3m>1, but abOTt all, well organised and concertnl, aud 
directed with great tliill and pradence, would in a short 
tins produce very important tt(lvanlag«s. 

The capital of the states of Darnel is denominated 
Cayor, and likewise £nbau). It is » large Tillage, where 
the king resides the greater part of the year. It is 
not more, than twenty leagues distant- from isle St* 
Louis of the Senegal ; forty leagues from the island of 
Goree, and nearly the sane distance from tbe imperial 
•eat of the Burb-Molof. 

If those who deiote their atteittien to western ATrict 
to the North of the line, and who are anxioat to ob- 
ttun a more extensive knowledge relative to this conti- 
nent, which has been hitherto obstructed with ob> 
■tactes, reflect for a moment on the states of Darnel, oR 
the influence wljich France might exercise over this 
sovereign, and through him over the uhote lolof na- 
tion, they will be enabled to perceive that habitu^ 
concerns with tbis'prin'ce Would be very favourable t» 
the commerce, and to enterprises towards the interior 
regions of a part of the world too much neglect^, and 
the advantages of which bavc been too long despised { 
but which it is time to profit by, if we do not wish to 
lose them altc^ther. 

We shall not doubtless remain indifferent to the d^ 
vision of the produce of the commerce of Africa, rft- 
lative to which some secret projects may be even now 
skilfully concerting, and we shnll not yield to wir 
rivals that share which our political strength, our acti- 
vity, and our industry, gives us the right of assuming 
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The little stale of Sin, or of Bur-Sin, » t>e«id«d 
And inclosed between tbote of tke Darnel uU the B«^ 
5»liim. Its surface ii one humJred and forty iquare 
^ leagues, and it is tcrfflinaied to the West by an cxtniM 
•of ten leagues of coast. The soil of this little eountry 
is very fertile, and its population ii. estimated at tikty 
thouiiand individuaU. 

There are three sncborag^ nDch frequented rioi^ 
the shores of Bur-Sin; one is at the point of Serene, 
and the other at the village of Fagliioup ; but the b<>st 
n that of j4>aU which cannot, however, be entered by 
large vessels, on accinint of a hank of sand, wGicfa wiX 
&ut permit the passage of any but «mall ships : all 
suck as draw more than ten feet water, are forced to 
Temain in the npen tea, and to anchor at more thad 
eighteen hundred loises from the coast. 

Formerly ne trafficked for slaves with tk« Tin and 
Sin, but thenumber rarely ^mounted to more tbaa two 
ttundred annually ; from the port of Joal, however, 
which is fomted by the mouth' of fi river (waring the 
same name, Goree derives great supplies of eKeeltent 
•xeo of an extraordinary weight ; together wiih ho§f, 
rice, millet, maize, and a consideraUe 4]uantity of 
poultry. All these articles of subsistence are sold at s 
*ery reduced price, 

Tlia administration of Got«e some time since kcp4 
an agent at if oal ; but at the time when I visited Ooiee, 
this kind of factory was suppressed. It wauld be ia 
&ct tefy useless to have continued it ; for the sobjectt 
of Bur-Sin, not pos««s»ing hardly any other commerce 
tfiaa.diat of cattle, poiritry, aad otto ptpvtnoH, cr* 
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prompted bjr their own interest to sell them at Gone;- 
ond they easity perform tl^emselves in their pirogues, 
the petty coasting requitite for carrying on this com- 
merce. 

All die expcnre, therefore, which the country of 
Bur-Sin would necessarily require, consists in some cus- 
toms to the king, some of the principal chiefs of the vil- 
lages which [ay alor^ the coast, and particularly to the 
master of Joal. By means of these duties, a. regular 
intercourse might be maintained with the king and in- 
habitants of this territory, which besides being a de- 
tached branch of the kingdom of Saium, is at the same 
lime subordinate to the i^tere^ts of this pcwer. 

The country, or rather the slates of Bur-Saluni, de- 
•erve a very particular attention, on account of thctr 
situation, their extent, their poputatiou, and the power 
of the chief who goTern^ them. A kind of policy and 
order may be remarked araoi^ these states, from whick 
the commerce of France might draw great advantages. 
Tlie kingdoms of Saium and Sin, and those of Barra, 
Kolar, and Badibou, situated on the right bank of the 
Gambia, towards the mouth of Ibis river, wer? for- 
merly united nnder one chief. The Mandings cos- 
hered the banks of the Gambia, aod joined tbe 
kingdoms of Barra, Kolar, and Badibou, to the terri- 
tories of Salum ; and it has already been leeni that lh« 
little cotintry of Sin waGdtsjoined in order to apporlioa 
ft prince of the'rcigning family. 

- The kingdom of bdum is sixty leagues in extent 
from East to West, by a medial brcadlh of twenty-five 
Uaguet, wluck gives « tut&re of fifteen hundred s^iwift- 
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lotgnei ; the populftiion is estnnated M nearly lime 
bundretl ibousaiu! ioilividuuls. * 

The braocb or river of Salum, the mouth »f which 
is lituMed nearly in 13*44' North lalitudet and in 
fifteen minutes Cast of the (irst mcridiaa of the island 
of Ferru, dues nut proceed into the interior of the 
country, larilier titan thirty leagues. At this ditttance 
from the tea, the river becomes merely a brook) which 
is dry one pari of the year t hence it cannot, a* wm* 
persona have thought, have any comaiuni cation with 
the Gamtua. 

About Mven leaf ues from its mouth this rirer diirides 
into various branches, all of wbich proceed directly 
towards the sea; that which is called Fettih ibrms p 
liay of more thaita league in breadth. 

This ncer is very muddy, and its banks are covered 
with water melons ; the tide flows at far as Cahone, the 
midenc* of the Bur-Salum, and twenty leagues distant 
iron die sea ; a vessel may anchor near the village of 
Cabola, about p, league from Cafaane, in six fathon* 
«f (Bud. 

The wafer tn4dons, which grow on the brajich of 

Salum, and Uid mud which forms its bed, render it 

. very unheal Ay, The air is oppressive and stifling; 

and the Bavi|;ation of this river is extremely painful, as 

■he vessel can be steered only during high water. 

From 1769 to 1784, the English alone fraijutnted 
thv river of Saluiit, and carried 00 there a considerabto 
commerce ; they abused, however, the cwdit and br 
tour which they enjoyed in the slates of the Bur^ 
Salum ; same uf their merchatd captains, piesuHiflg 
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on their power and ascendaDCy over the king and the 
cfiiefs of the principal villages, iroponed on them the 
most revolting conditioni) committed violence on many 
of the iiihftbitanis, and insulted even the king in liis 
own reaidence. 

This imprudnnt conduct disgusted the chief, aa well 
as the inhabitants of Salum, who conspired against two 
English vessels which were then alooe in the river ; 
they inrprised them during the night, boarded the 
vessels in a prodigious number, subdued the crew, and 
slaughtered a great many of them. After this horrible 
catastrophe, the English no longer frequented the river 
oF Salum. The Bor-Salum sought the friendship and 
alliance of France, and sent an ambassador to the 
governor of the Senegal, to solicit him to visit 
Cahone. 

Among those papers, (for which I am indebted to the 
confidence of M. de itepentigny) there is a joamal of 
the voyage and residence which be mads in the state! 
of the fiar-Salum. Some interesting details of ibis 
journal may tend to ^ve a slight idea of the nature of 
this power, 

*' On the 35th of February, 17*5, M. de Repentigny 
arrived in the road of the island of Gorra, at. six 
o'clock in the morning, in the Senegal passage-boat, 
escorted by the Blonde corvette, commanded by the 
Chevalier de la Tour-du-Fin. At five o'clock in the 
wening, Ihey anchored in the mouth of the Salum, 
near the village of Fettik. The boat alone entered the, 
river; and on the morning of IbeSfith, the corvetta 
#aiUd for the Gambia, 



** Vot beins able to proceed only at high water, on 
account of the banks wiifa vrbich the river is obstructed, 
the navigation of the Senegal passage-boat was very 
long ; and it was four days reaching Cahola, which is 
only a league from Cahone. 

" At Cahola, M, de Repentigny fired five gum as » 
salute to the king of Salum, and likewise to inform 
him of his arrival, of which however he wai already 
aware. The king was prepared to receive the governor 
of the Senegal, and assembled about him the chiefs 
of his army, the Leads of the state, and a part of his 

" About half an hour after the salute, we per£eii'ed 
at a distance, towards Cahone, a multitude of lancet 
and fusils, which glittered in the rays of the sun. 
Soon after, we distinguished a numerous troop of 
horsemen, about four hundred in number, covered 
with a kiiid of cap, which cotisiderably resembled a 

" The warriors and great people were dressad im 
their war clothes. This habiliment, which is made of 
strong cotton dyed of a red yellow, covers the hotly, 
and descends just beton the waist ; the sleeves are very 
lai^e, and the width of them increased from the wrist 
upwards; the front of (his dress was r^ularly em- 
bellished with a kind of ornament, which we call 
brandfbourg made of red woollen ; thnr breeches, 
which were of white linen with many folds, descended 
half way down their thighs ; and their lugs were covered 
Kith a sort of half boots made of red morocco leather. 
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The wbole of this dresn reminded us sCroogly of the 
Greek costum^t vnd hail a veiy beautiful effect, 

" This troop of cavaliy advanced rtgularty towards 
the haakt of the river, and as they approached nearer, 
we distinguished the king, who was in the middle, 
mounted on a beautiful horse, richly caparisoned ; on 
each »de of him walked a slave, who held over his 
head a large umbrella, to shade him from ihe heat of 
the sun ; round this little army, we perceived some de- 
tached horsemen, dressed in a grotesque manner, tvho 
whirled about confusedly, crying out, assuming tha 
most extravagant postures, and bhRkii^ long lance*, ta 
ttte end of which was suspended a piece of red clolh. 
These were the king's butt'>ons, .whom the lolofs call 
grioit ; they constantly went, and came at a full gal- 
lop, and chaunted war songs. 

" When the king was arrived at the »de of the river 
sear where the boat was anchored, M. de Repenligny 
wisbed to land, in order to join him. But some of the 
inhabitants of Goree, who were in his retinue, endra- 
foured to prevent him, and observed that such a step 
would he very imprudent, before hostages were de- 
• Banded. To these repres«ntations, however, he lent 
BO ear, and following the generous confidence of his 
character, be lattded, accompamed by only two officers, 
his eecretaiy and inleifuvter. 

*' AssDoa as he quitted his shallop the king followed 
fey his princ^al warriors, proceeded to meet him, and 
«hen they were near each other the negro monarcb 
and the French general, saluted and shook hands as « 
nark of friendship. 
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" Afirt some other mu(ual compliments, the kiig 
.coiiductucJ tin; governor bcneatli a large trci-, the iihade 
'of which sheltered thum from the biirnittg heat of the 
sun, and at the same time enabled them to cotivers;: mor * 
conveniently. 

" Tivo mats were spread at the foot of this tree for 
them to sit upon, and they took their fcBC^ by the sid* 
of each other. The king had on his right, the grand 
Alkier of his kingdom. Alkier is a title which signifies 
in this part of Africa, the principal agent for the affairs 
of the king, or his prime minister. To . the right of 
the grand Alkier, was seated the chief of the warriors, 
denominated Farba, To the left of the Trench general' 
were placed the two ofRcers, his secretary, and inter- 

" Sixty foot soldiers, armed with lances, formed' 
round the king, a circle of twenty paces in diameter ; 
on the outside of tiiis circle were stationed the little, 
army. The king made a sign with his hand, and Im< 
mediately a number of grioti signified by the sound of 
a trumpet, which they wore suspended from their neck, 
that ft profound silence must be kept. 

" It was indeed roost scrupulously observed, but iW* 
eyes of all were fixed upon the king and general ; and 
theinterestexcited by lhisintervicw,wasobviuiisinevery ■ 
countenance, 

" The king and M, dc Repeniigny, now caused totS 
iheir interpreters to advance, who stood before them, 
when- the general explained in a few wohls, the motive' 
of hii voyage, and then passed on to general propoii- 
tions of honesty and civility. The kiiig replied very' 
vol. 11. I 
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obligingly, snil «iili much grnce, professing at the same, 
linic to liavc Ibrhini ihc gPfaltst icgarrf, 

" They then adjourned till the next day, when i\ 
was intended to open the ncgocialions which formed iha 
object of ihe vojagc; but before they parted, M. de 
Rejienligoy, who was delighted with the tordiolily of 
the kiilg, requested him to pay him a visit, and see his 
vessel. The king accepted the proposition, without 
hesitation, and procecdetl towards the side of ihc river ; 
but when the subjects of tlio Bur-Salum perceived that 
he wai going to enter the shaliop, in order lo proceed 
to the vessel, they rushed in crouds before him, to pre- 
vent him ; and begged in the most earnest luanitcr not 
to adopt such a proceeding, which might expose his life 
and liberty. The king seemed sensibly touched at these 
testfinonies of affection, but he commanded silence, 
and with an elevated and firm voice, exclairaedv to his 
people, while pointing to M. de Rcpentigny, " this aged 
French warrior did not fear to come to me, why then 
should I fear- to go to him l'' At these words the tu- 
mult and alarm subsided, and the king entered the 
ihaHop with the ALkier, the Farba, and four other 
principal personages of his court. 

" When wc arrived on board the vessel, the French 
general conducted the king into the council chamber, 
and their seated him in an armed chair. 

•' Sandene was the name oT this king. His sUlure 
was very elevated, and extremely well proportioned i 
hli physiognomy was noble and impressive, and his 
dress tended greatly to augment the grandeur of his whole 
appearance. Uis head was covered with a blue cop. 
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ornamented with iitllc gol J bands cylimlncally funned : 
between the spaces'of these band):, were scattered little 
plates of the same metal, very neatly worked. Tlies« 
ornamenls, which were regularly arranged, rested uyon 
a band of large gold plates, at the (op of which wm u 
very greai button of the same metal, carved and em- 
bellished with opftn work; the wliole of these oniaiiieiils 
altogether, gave the* cap greatly the appearance of u 
crown. He was covered with a very ample tui.icR, 
which descended to his knees; it was made of uliile 
cotton, striped with red, and fastened louiid ihc nuist 
by a sash of the same colour, the two ends of whicli 
hung OD the left side, and descended below the knce^. 
This tuuick was open at the breast, and ornnmentid 
OH both sides with large brandebourgs of red woolkn. 
On his breast hung a golden glolje, about the size of u 
faen'iegg, suspended from his neck by a string of crimson 
ulk. This globe enclosed the end of an elcjihant's Mil, 
about fourteen inches in length. The black hzirs l{ 
this tail floated in the breeze, and the effect produced 
by this royal ornament, or rather grisgris, was very 
singular. The sleeves of the tunic were very short and 
left uncovered, the sinewy, brawncy, hut well propor- 
tioned arms of his majesty. The king, like the other 
warriors, wore a pair of white cotton breeches, which! 
\»erc in a number of folds, and descendi^d only half 
way down his thighs; ihey in fact, resembled greatly 
cuirasses ; ho wore sandals which were fastened by 
laCes half way up the leg: hli arms were BiirroundeJ 
with gold rings, and a large scymctar with a gold hilt, 
■ad mwocco sheath, covered with gold plates, hung at 
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his right side, siispeniled by a belt of red cloih lichly 
ornamented. Tlie royal visit lasted tuo hours, the 
whole of which was passed in (Hlc^tions rfiative li> 
France, to ll*e prince who goAcrncd that couiilry, iis 
liclies, the king of England, and the English. 

" The Bur-Salum, wns pailicularly un.\ious (o know 
whether France was more powerful than England, eiikI 
whether his alliance uitLlicr wuukl secure, him I'roui nil 
iDsulton the part of the English, 

" M. dc Rcpentigny replied to ull these questions in a 
Baiisfactory mftnneT, Every testimony of affection uas 
reciprocally larished, but the approach of night termi- 
nated this conference, in ivhich Sandene received great 
pleasure ; but shewing the general the setting Bun, h« 
told him he must depart; he arose, and followed by 
those who escorted him, proceeded to enter the boatt 
when turning towards M. de Repentigny he took bis 
hand, and pressing it to his heart, told bim that he 
should wait for him the next day at Cahone, the place 
of his residence ; that he would send horses for him and 
bissuit; and lastly, in order to give the general abril- 
liant mark of his confidence, begged of hini to keep his 
crown, the weight of which would embarrass and 
incommode him, in the journey which he had to make 
before be should arrive at home. 

" Thus passed ihia first day. As soon as the king 
landed, he mounted his horse, all the cavalry assembled 
in order round him, and they set oil' for Cahone at a 
fjll gallop. 

" On the following morning before the dawn of day, 
Sandenchad the hortcs which he promised thcgeiieiul. 
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conveyed to tic side of the river, and in order to pay 
kim a particular honor he likewise wnt an escort of a 
kundred horse soldiers. M. de Ilcpcntigny disembarked, 
followed by the officers and people who formcU his 
retinue; and escorted by a detachment of soMicr*, 
which he bad on board, he proceeded towards Ca- 

" We arrived there at dght o'clock in ihc niornini;, 
and dismounted at the doof of the royal quainter. Tb* 
sound of numerous trumpets announced his arrival, and 
the grand Alkier and fhe Farba, cume out to receive 
him. 

" The apartment of the king, is snrroundcJ by three 
large courts, which are covered with houses, and in- 
habited by the royal servants. At the door of each of 
these courts, a guard of twenty men was titairuiied', 
armed with arrows and sagayes, Thf parliciilarenclo- 
sure which is appropriated to ilie apartments of the 
king, is very large, and contains- uiorff than sixty 
houses, which are inhabited by his women, liis children, 
his officers, 'oikI his conSdential slaves. 

" ]n the midst of a space ot this quarter is the 
royal residence, which stands alone-; it is for.iicd 
eylindrically; its diameter is thirty feet, and its height 
five and forty feet. Its roof is a conical <kniie, twenty 
fret h^h ; but in its construction, it is in no rcs)>oct, 
different from that of all the.other houses of Africa; it 
is built with wood, and covered with miltet-slraw ; Bn3 
the only perceptible distinction is, that this royal 
edifice appeared to have been erected with more carir, 
and was bettci thatched than the rest. 
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" The lop and the interior siJes of the domewcve 
covered willi matting of different patterns, ,vcry well 
executed ; all (lie inteiiur circumference was orna- 
mented with fusilt, pistoh, sabres, poignards, saddles, 
bridles, horse-cloths, bows, (juivers filled with afrows, 
lances, and saga^-es. A inixtiirc of line sand, and red 
earth, combined with gtim-water, formed the area or 
floor, which was covered over with mats. 

" The end opposite the door Mas occupied by two 
fitepa, each four feet long, raised only ten inches alwvc 
the ground, and covered with a carpet of blue cloth. 

" M. de RepeiUigny found the king sitting on one 
of those steps. On the arriial of the general the 
Bur-Salum arjse, advanced towards him, and taking 
him by the hand, made htm sit down at his right side 
on the step contiguous to his own. 

" Afiersomccomplimcnts, and assurances of mutual 
friendsiliip ami regard, M. de Repentigny aroscy and 
returned to Sandenc the cap or crown, which he had 
left ill bis possession the preceding evening. The king 
begged the general to place it on his head, which was 
done; this occasioned several circumstances, which 
interested the spectators, and the king after having 
commanded silence, addressed the general in the fol- 
lowing words: 

' I see )'oii in my house in the presence of the great 
people of |ny kingdom, and 1 sec you with pleasui'c. 
You wish (o speak tojne; address mc with the sam« 
confidence, and the same freedom a^ you would your 
own brother; tell me what you wish, and I will hear 
thcc with attention; if thy desires h« each as can b» 
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accomplished, am] arc advantageous to nriy nobles and 
my people, wlio hear thee, they shall be satisfied, I 
love, I esteem you, and feel for yuu all the aficQtion 
»f a brother.' 

" These words were translated to M. de Repenligny 
by his interpreter, after which the general spoke in his 
turn ; he entered immediately on the treaty of alliance, 
which was the object of his voyage; the king replied, 
that so important an affair must be discussed in public, 
in presence of the principal chiefs of the country, and 
the people ; he therefore ordered that on the following 
morninn;, there should be a geneial meeting. 

" These states-general were held in a large place, 
belonging to the royal village. The treaty of alliance 
was discussed, and resolved upon ; and after a few 
other particular conferences had taken place, whicb 
lasted five days, the articles were ratified. 

" This treaty was written on two separate columns, 
the one in Arabic by the Marabouht, who spote and 
wrote this language, amt the other in French, by the 
general's secretary; of this authentic document, there 
was a duplicate made, each of which was joined by the 
Bur Salum, and M. de Repentigny. 

" After this th« two treaties were placed on a mat 
between the king and the general, each of whom having 
their right hand placed on the two original papers, con. 
laining this assurance of mutual alliance and friendship, 
s\vore to observe them inviolably. 

" AH the chiefs of the country of Salum, and all the 
people who accompanied H. de Repeniigny repeated the 
same vira voce ; and the whole assemblage in the hall. 
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testilicil their satisfaction by loud and reiterated accTa- 

mations. 

" Sandcne once more commanded silence ; he gavs 
one copy o{ the treaty to the general and the other he 
placed in his bosom, beneath his tunic. The three 
principal conditions of this convention were the entire 
cession of the island of Kasihiamliee lo France ; that 
the French nation should Blot:e'l>e admitted into the 
states of Salum, and to establish a factory at Kiawer." 

Kyahoui', which in tlie maps is denoted by the name 
of Kiawer, is a large village, ihe population of which Ti 
more than seven thousand individuals; it is situated 
nearly under the third meridian, thirty minutes East of 
the inland of Fcrro, about thirty si:^ leagues to the East 
of Cahone, and seven leagues from the right banli of the . 
Gambia, and from a little port in that river, which albO . 
bears the name of Kiawer. 

During the time of the ancient India Company, who 
were almost sovereigns of the whole commerce belong- 
ing to the government of the Senegal, who used their 
privilege with equal judgment, grandeur, and grncrosity^ 
and who in evciy quarter which they frequented, ren- 
dered the French name honoured and respected, Kia- 
wer was one of the most celebrated slave markets in 
the western part of Afiiea, to the North of the line. 
The ManJing merchants who were formerly denoted by 
the appellation of Ghineos, arrived there from the 
interior of the country bringing with them numerous 
chains of slaves. 

Every thing that the upper part of the course of the 
Oatabla could ofier for commerce, Tias at that tim« 
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«t tliH (lispoiiiil of Tiaticc. The Iiiilin Company had a 
considerable factory at Joar, butwet-ii the village of, 
Kiawor ami the port; aiid the trade which they there 
carried on in slaves, gold, elephant's teelh, wax, and 
raw hides, formed very considerable articles of profit. 

Tlie misfortunes of (he seven year's war, the peace 
1763, and the full of the ancient India Company, luKt 
to France all the advantages which she posbesaed in the 
Gambia, and in the states of the Itur-Salnm; but the 
treaty concluded in 1785 by M. de Repentigny, with 
the Bur-Salum Sandene, enabled us once more to trade 
with the prince and inhabitants of this rich country j 
to extend our connections along the right bank of the 
Gambia, as far as the sources of this river; and also to 
reach by this road the interior countries of Africa* 
The country of Salum is very fertile and well populated j 
its inhabitants are sensible and courageous; the prince 
is rich, and is the only king in these western regions, 
who maintains his rank with a kind of shew, dignity, 
and magnificence. 

The territory of the lolofs which formerly extended 
as far as the Gambia, now terminates at the southern 
frontiers of Salum. 

Before speaking of the Handings, who possess the 
northern banks of this last -mentioned river, we will 
subjoin, in addition to ihe observations already made 
relative to' the lolof nation, a view of their numerical 
system, and an extract from the Tocabulary of their 
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tllE Kl'MERICAI, SYSTEM OF THE lOLOI NATION. 

J tunmary view of tktir arilinutic — Extract from the wcaiw- 
lary of thtir language. 

The lolof negroes are 'distingui shed from dl the other 
black nations of western Africa to the north of the line, 
by a fine, brilliant, and pure black colour ; by a noble 
and impressive form ; by a character naturally disposed 
io benevolence and virtue ; and by an high opinion of 
the excellence and remote antiquity of their origin. It 
has already been observed, that this nation occupies 
between the Senegal and the Gambia, and between the 
Atlantic Ocean and the seventh western meridian of th« 
island of Ferro, a territory of four thousand eight hmi- 
dred square leagues ; it has likewise been noticed, that 
they have remained united amongst themselves without 
any foreign admixture, and that a number of very pro- 
bable circumstances concur to establish the purity and 
antiquity of their race. 

The numerical syitem which they have preserved in 
all its simplicity is very remarkable. 

Among the lolofi the science of arithmetic has not 
only remained in its infancy, but it even yet remains in 
its very cradle. 
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These negroes count by quinquennial periods, and 
though they are contiguous to the Moors, who follow 
the Abrabic system of numeration ; they have never 
adopted the decuple progression, nhich all men with a 
uni funnily not surprising, have chosen for constructing 
(beir numerical system. 

In the western countries of Africa, therefore, and 
principally among the lolofs, we may observe the most 
ancient traces of arithmetic; for the epoch when this 
science included only the quinquennial manner, must 
have been anterior to that, when man already a little 
accustomed to the exercise of his reason, found the 
decimal period, indubitably connected with the number 
of fingers on his hands. 

Yet man was created with two hands, and with fivt 
fingers on each. How then did it happen, that when 
he first endeavoured to count, he did not ground his 
calculations on the number of his fingers t This is a 
vvry natural objection. 

But if we throw our ideas to the earliest ages of 
human existence, we may perhaps imagine, that man 
just emer^ng from the hands of his Creator, and yet 
simple, pure, and unconiaminaied, having only two 
hands for all the necessaries of life, assigned to each of 
them its particular functions ; the right hand was d»> 
voted to all the noble, and honest occupations, while 
the left performed every base and ignoble oflSce. ' 



•^his supposition carries with it little probability 
and less ingenuity. In those primitive ages of mankind 
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From hence the prefcrence oblaincd by the one otiT 
ttte other; from hence the pre-eminence of the right 
hand over the left ; and from hence perhaps it arose, 
that when the first men became united in society, anii 
felt the want of a system of numeration, all their dera- 
ted and noble thoughts being naturally associuted with 
the right hand, the five fingers of this hand became the ■ 
foundation of their numerical system; and thc<|uin- 
quennial period, has therefore, doubtless, been the first 
basis of the science of arithmetic. 



when man was pure and' immaculate, and his wants but 
few, and easily supplied, it may be supposed that his 
kands were adequate to erery thing re(]uircd ; and it is 
a puerile conjecture, to suppose that in those times of 
almost native innocence there should be found any 
occupations which, comparatively speaking, could be 
considered as ignoble or unworthy. It would be diffi- 
cult I believe for our author to point out, or even to 
hint on supposition the nature and quahty of those 
offices which belonged to the right hand, and those 
which belonged to the left; for there ought and must 
be a very obvious distinction between them, that could 
induce this primitive race of mankind, to attach ideas 
of granduerand superiority to the one, and of baseness 
and vulgarity to the other. Tlie opinion is in fact loo 
refined, and the singularity which our author seems to 
have discovered must rather be sought for in the slow 
progretsion of human knowledge than in that discri- 
mination which he has assigned to iU— Editor. 
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Tbelolofs have retained the prejudice which ascribes 
a. pre-eminence of the right hand over the left, in the 
same manner as they have preserved, the habit of 
counting by the quinqueanial period. 



TtSW or THE 


iOLOF 


SYSTEM or Nl 


Ben 




One 


Yar 




Two 


Niet 




Thret 


Nianet 




Four 


Gurum 




Five 


Guru m -ben 




Six 


Guram-yar 




Seven 


Gurum- niet 




Eight 


Gurum-niant 




Nine 


Fuc 




Ten 


Fuc-ac-l>en 




Eleven 


Fuc-ac-y;ir 




Twelve 
Thirteen 


Fuc-ac-niaiiet 




Fourteen 


Fuc-ac-guruin 




Fifteen 


Fuc-ac-gurum- 


ben 


Sixteen 


Fuc^c-gurum-yar 


Seventeen 


Fuc-ac^urum-i 


lieiit 


Eighteen 


Fuc-ac gurum-i 


nianet 


Nineteen 


Nitt 




Twenty 


Nitt-ac-ben 




Twenty -one 


Nilt-ac-gurum' 




Twenty-five 


Nitl-ac- gurum- 


beu 


Twonty.six 
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Fanevcr 


Thirty 


FHiic%er-ac-ben 


Thirty-one 


Faiiever-ac-guram 


Thirty-five 


F'anuver-ac-guruin'ben 


Thirty-six 


Nianet-fuc 


Forty 


Nianet:fac-ac-ben 


Forty.oTie 


Nianet-fttC-ac-gurum 


Forty -five 


Nianet-fuc-ac-gurum-ben 


Forty-six 


Gurum fuc 


Fifty 


Gurum fuc ac-bcn 


Fifty-one 


Gurum-ben-fuc 


Sixty 


Gurum ben-fuc-ac-ben 


Sixty-one 


Gurum-yar-fuc 


Seventy 


Gurura-yar-fuc ac-ben 


Seventy-one 


Gurum- niet-fuc 


Eighty 


Gurum.niet-fuc-ac-btm 


Eighty-one 


Gurum-nianet-fuc 


Ninety 


Guruin-iiianel-fuc-ac-ben 


Ninety-one 


Tfjner 


Hundred 


Tcnier-ac-ben 


Hundred and one 


Yar-Temer 


Two-hundred 


Niet-Tcmer 


Three-hundred 


Nianet-temer 


Four-hundred 


Gurum- temer 


Five-hundred 


Gurum- ben- temer 


Six-hundred ' 


Gurum-yar-temer 




Gurum-niet-tcmcr 


Eight hundred 


Curam-nianet-temer 


Kiuc-hundred 


Gunn 


One- thousand 


Gunn-ac-temer 


Eleven-hundred 


G;inn ac-yar-temer, &c. 


Twelve-hundred, &c. 
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It is evident that this system of numeration is merely 
a pcqietual repetition of the period of tlie first fr\e 
numbers, and its primitive simplicity, becomes very 
complicated after the numbers have exceed the first 
ten. 

The attachment of the lolofs to their ancient arith- 
metic, has no reference to the impossibility, of compre- 
hending theirgeneral system of decuple arithmetic, but 
rather to the long established use of the ancient ideas', 
and customs of their race. 

These people perform with rapidity some complicated 
calculations, by substituting for vocal arithmetic, a 
method of calculating matLrially, which is performed 
either by signs or the motions of the five fingers of the 
right hand :. and all their bargains, however, consider- 
able tliey may be, are made by the lingers of this hand 
alone, and without any written signs for they do not 
known how to write either thdr language, or the num- 
bers of their numerical system. 

Their language is poor, but it is soft and agreeable. 
The lolof women speak it carelessly, and as their voice 
possesses certain inflections of a voluptuous softness, 
this sonorous language acquires in their mouths a grace- 
full and tender character. 

Some Arabic words, have doubtless become incor- 
porated with it; and we may also observe in it a few 
Portuguese words hut these examples are very rare, 
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I-alla 


God 


Assaman 


The heaven 


Ghin^ 


The d<.vil 


Burbum sabn 


Tbe sun 


Burhutn safara Uonn 


The moon 


Bail 


Fathei 


Sama bail 


My father 


D6 


Mother 


Samaad^ 


My motlier 


Gour 


Man 


Digu^n 


Woman 


Rak gour 


Brother 


Sama rak gour 


My brothir 


RaJidigu^n - 


Sister 


Sama rak digu«n 


My sister 


Ourouss 


Gold , 


Bop 


Head 


Sama bop 


^ybead 


I,<anua 


Tbetongu» 


Sama giurain 


My mouth 


• Baccatic 


The nose 


Tbe I[)lof& swear by sayiif 


" ak so tiMhacctoii" vihicli 


means, bymy.nase. That i 


\i tbeii most gener^ moU» 


©f allegation, ■ 




Raffet 


Pretty 


Raffctna 


She is pretty 


Raflctinga 


You are pretty 


Ak roffct 


How pretty she Is 
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Bourou 


Bread 


Dock 


Water 


Gueii£ 


The teeth 


Lokoo 


The arm 


Baran. 


The fingers 


Birr 


The belly 


Jekim 


The beard 


Boutbin 


The bowel. 


Hy.p 


Flesh 


Caor 


Hair 


Nyac 


The elbow 


Houp 


The thighs 


Laroai 


The tongua 


Diguenbhir 


A fat woman 


Gabon r 


A bad womaD 


Opp£ ■ 


Sick 


Oppena 


I am sick 


Niaco 


Hot 


Niaco na 


It is hot 


Lionn 


Cold 


Sangara 


BTandy 


Bi 


Wine 


Mai man bi 


Give me some win* 


Tamaka 


Tobacco ■ 


Fettel 


MuGkett 


Diasi 


Sabre 


Toulhabi 


White 


lolof 


Black 


Bacbna 


Good 


Bahout 


Bai 
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Kheull Spirit 

Amena khuell There is a man of spirit. - 

B&rengha KfcueU You have a great de&L of 

spirit 

{Svr) This word is A^uolty employed in denoting a 
chief, a king, a sovereign, or a master. The lolof 
negroes say, Burb^-Ialof, or Buib-l-Iolof. They call 
the king of Salum, Bu^-Saiunt, and the governor of th» 
Senegal Burhum-dar^ 



Diono 


Butter 


Sam 


Milk 


Guinar , 


Hen 


Cinkuct 


Duck 


Guienn 


Fi.li 


Hack 


Ox 


Bum 


Pig 


Guie 


Elephant 


Schaglfr 


Tiger 


Bouki 


Wolf 


Gaulhina 


O>tock 


Zed™ 


Sheep 


GMmpp 


Horte 


PhH 


Goat . 



Sottio. Tliis the naiM of a small'soaped lUckooeof 
the extremities of which is made into a little brush, with - 
which the lolof viomen, perpetually rub their tacA, 
in order to keep them perfect and white. 

Vina Iron 

Dough Pen 

Bomena Blind 

.Folgar . PftblJG festinl 

Doug-bou) Jdillst 
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Aireu 


Much 


Glum 


A canoe 


Poough 


Cannoiv 


Smagalla 


QuiTer , 


Toffi 


To spit 


Taik 


To dance 


DoDgoham 


To ait down 


Sangona 


To bathe 


OuW 


To sing 


Thei 


To-day 


Elleck 


To-morrow 


GarenAOaElJEClf. 




Daub 


Yesterday 


MiDguetto 


It rains 




It thunders 


Gandlun 


A tree . 


Se-unn 


Marriage 


Nann 


To drink 


Leek ou leckunuA 


To eat 


Benhuli 


A day 


Guiarfaxin 


Twwmontl* 


HeU hatt 


Three year* 


BhelUnMiis* ^ 


this instant 


Heck 


To-mdrrow 


Loll 


ExtrMoely 


Samara&tn&lalt 


She is exttemelj ptetiy 


Moan 


Unlucky 


Kass 


Injury 


Kuan 


I do not know. 


Dhyarakio 


pood day 


Pbyarakio.utnbft; 


Good day sir 
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Dhyaragonal 


Good evening 


Fhanandhiam 


Good night 


Dhj-a ra^sa 


How do you du 


D'hiamedal 


Veiy well 


Ouaa 


Ye. 


Dbyett 


No 


Dhyapab 


Ti^e 


Kahihfi; 


Come here , 


D'amchel 


Go your wap 


Ghuyen4£ 


To buy 


Ghuyall ' " 


To sell 


Soopena mann 


Do«l thou love me ? 


Lak nondemS d ocami 


Will you Uke a walk f 


biapol 


Take 


Gu^oum iiaU 


I thank thee 


Bcnguina 


I will 


Bougouma 


I will not 


Bougu^na lecfc 


I wish to eat 


Bcnigu^na ..ann 


I wish to drink 


DenaU diock leff 


I will give you that 


Diock ma quil 


Give me that 


Jalla denaU detneli 


Godwin reward yon 


Faka 


A poignard 


Ouakandg 


Abojc 


Doumououaiandt 


The key of a box 


Kail«lbi 


A dog 


Doiigu£ 


A feather 


Barmvin 


A bar of iron 




Ume j 


Faht 


One eyed i ' 


G^unapi 


A cat 
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Dogbol 

F«w 

fiega6man 

Longa-kalat 

Sopenata tie lojuB koll 

Oiia quell 

Danaitem 

Mangadelo 

GuesuaU 

Menguendelo 

Fatene kolaco 

Baniman toubabili 

MauimaQ - 

Maniman bi 

Sougena do! > 

SontB top d^nameli 

NiatEtr la diar 

So 

5e 

Diguyor 

Qui ammoy 

Guinder 

^uial 

D^genga lolof 

Niala bouacton guipe 

Oubol bout) ton bour 

Buanane man jour 

Luung a houche 



To cut 
Copper 
A borse 
To hop 
What art thou thioking of f 
I love thee with all nij^ bcart . 
Go down 
1 am going 
I an about to return 
.1 sec you 
I slaep 
I recollect 
Let me alone 
Give me 

Give me some vrina 
I with to be^n 
I have the bead acbe 
How much did that cost t 
Some millc 
Marriage 
To the rigjit 
To the left 
To buy 
To sell 

Can you speak lolof f 
What is o'clock 1 
Shut the door 
Shew me the way 
What didst thou lay f 
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From lliis small tiumbc-r of words some general idea 
may be formed of (lie loiof language, which though soft 
and agreable, aj'pi-art'd to me as rude and unf»rmed as ■ 
their ariihmcilc. 

The negroes have three kinds of compliments with 
which they salutf- each other when they nwet. They 
tftkeholdof (he right hand, and in the morning address 
you with dhyarakio hiameca mbaye kiamsatdelU saghuihas 
sa dome ghttiam : nhich signifies Good (/ay i how do yov 
do ? your father, youT taotktr^ and children, are they all 
well ? 

After mid-Jay, instead of (/Ayuraiio, which is good 
day, they say dkerangiuando, and afterwards the same 
words as in the moniiag. In the evening their saluta^ 
(ion is dheranghuinguo. 

I shall here conclude my observations on a language 
which is doubtless very ancient ; and which, rude as it 
is, may nevcrihele»s present to those whose studies are 
of this nature, many very interesting data. . 
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R[TKR QAUBKA, VULCARLT CALLED THAT 



The hay of St. Mary—0/ lie mcath of tie GamiiaSme ^e. 
neral ideas relative to tiii river — lit smrcei traced to the 
North iide of tie mountains of Kca/f — Of tie Maadiag ccun- 
- try — Tie Maiidiaf;s have formed several hitgdoms on tie 
right iani of the Gambia, and on some farts of the ttfi 
hank — Nature of lie toil through aiiick tie river Joms — Mo. 
tine of my residence in lial cOUHtTy—Cf the English fort St. 
James — State of lie i,nglish commerce, in this river, in 1 7 86 — 
Kingdom of Barra — Of Alirtda — Be-establisiment of a 
Frtnii factory in liis villaj^e, and advantages iviici may 
result from It, — Of some circumilances relative to the 7ugo~ 
cietions and interviews to wkici this eslailiiiment gave rise, 
aiiti tie hingof Barra, and the regent of this little kingdom. 

^FTER having passed the coasts of ihe Bur-Salumi 
RDcl doubled tlie western point of tlie island of Bententt, 
we steered nearly South-east, and the corvette eallfd 
the Roisigni.l, commanded by the Chevalier de Brach, 
in which [ had embarked, entered on the 2d of April, 
1^86, into the bay which precedes the mouth of 
the Gambra, or as it is Called by us, that of tha 
Gambia. 
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This bay, which may be called the bay of St. Mary, 
in ordsr to distinguish it from the river which is en- 
tered after crossing it, is fifteen leagues in depth, by 
nearly seven leagues in width. 

Its opening is denoted by Cape St. Mary to th« 
South, and the island of Birds (TUe aiu oiieaus) to 
the North. It must be navigated with greatcauCioii, 
on account uf the numerous sand and mud banks which 
render Its bottom very unequal ,' but a channel, which 
with a breadth of tuclve hundred toises, has con- 
stantly seven or nine fathoms water, ajid which flows 
upwards of three thousand tuiscs, leads to the mouth 
of the river, which the natives catis Gambra. 

This mouth is more than two h?agiies in breadth, and 
is denoted to the North by the point of Barra, and t« 
the South by that of BaDguiou. 

As soon as the^e two points are passed, the breadth 
of the river is near six leagues, after uhich it dimi- 
nishes. Towards the village of Albreda, and off the 
Enghsh fort James, it is little more than a league; 
but this considerable breadth it preserves, together 
with a great depth of water, as far as Pisania, which 
is one of the principal English establishments, situated 
in Upper Yani, nearly eighty leagues from the sea. 
Merchant vessels proceed as fer as this extensive fac- 
tory, where the tide is still very perceptible. 

According to the geographical observations, relative 
to the interior of Africa, published by Msjor Rennell, 
in the name of the African Society, fortned at London 
for the purpose of facilitating discoveries in the central 
CDvitiies of this part of the world, the sources of th* 



Oaratda «re litiMteA WKrly iwdtf the 11*^ North la- 
titude, -on the iMTtbern si^ ctf ike great KCMern 
chain, of the taovutUM ef die noon, whkk Bt that 
time were called the chain ot the mouBtsim of Kot^ ; 
•od nearly a hundred aad thirty le^nm diitant <ron> • 
eetebrated city of the wan name, vhich i« abo 
placed t» the North of theM moantaiu, under tba 
eleventh parallel, and three himdrad direct icaguei fran 
the sea. 

The Manding country, or tte Mrtal territory of dw 
nation of that name, is ntuatcd between the sources of 
the Gambia, and the town irf Kong ; and between the 
tenth and fbwrteenih paralld. 

The real extent of this interior tenitoiy ii not yet 
well known ; but the Hondiiig couotty must form a 
very considerable and powerful state, if we judge fron 
ilii cejehcity, its conquests, alid its extensi*e oonneo* 
tions*«M) the eastern and western countries of Africa, 
to th* Morth of the line. 

From this mountainous and elevated patt of AMct, 
descendnl those Manding colonies wha conquered Bavt- 
bouk, anil t\\c banks of the Gnrobia, fromiits souroe 
as far as llic m^h. On the right banh of thivrrver, 
these colonies lime founded many petty kingdoms, af 
which the most celebrated are those of Barra, Kolla. 
Badibou, and Upper and Lower Yani. On the Id't 
bank of the tiwt, the Manding establishments at« less 
frequent, and wore distinct, and thet« is likewise a 
mixture of various races. 

The GatnUa, between Barraconda above Pisania, 

T«L. tl. L 
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.tod the MS, runs through ft very Ion country, and tts 
course is sinuous, aBd ^ves rise to a, number of isles. 

B«twe«ii Pisania and the sea, the bottora of the river 
ia deep and muddy, and the countries which it w&teiS 
are marshy, but nevertheless fertile and populous. Its 
bauks are onaraented with wild filberts, partly sub- 
merged during the fiood tides, and the lower branches 

.«f which are loaded with oysters of a larger size, and 
much &tter than those known in Europe; but th<.w 
ttste is too sweet and insipid. 

Thegrcat isles of the river, as wHl as the woods 

■which cover part of its banks, are full of elephants, 
and a number of wild and ferocious anim^U ; and 
Hippopotami and Caymans inhabit its waters in great 
abundance. The river also abounds in several sorts 
of £sb. 

. If agriculture were to be adopted on the banks of 
this river, and a part of the impeose forests with 
which they are covered, was destroyed, and thi! ground 
cultivated, the countries watered by the Gambia wquld 
become wholi-some, and soon produce in profusion the 

. most valuable articles. 

It (s'peculiarly in these countries, that any well ar- 
ranged and regularly conducted attempts of (;iviliza> 
th>n, by Englai^d or France, would soon be attended 
with the greatest success. 

' To collect the best' possible accounts relative to the 
Gambia, to the countries through which it flows, to 
the commerce aifnrded by its navigation, asd to that 
carried on fay the English in 1786; to give activity to 
«ur rights in tbis river ; to treat with th< chiefs of tha 
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kingdom of Bura, conctming the re ettabliilimeDt of 
a French factory at Albreda; to stipulate for recipro- 
cal Conditious, which might wcuK the perinuience of 
thisiactory, and to determine on thf exUDt of ground- 
which it should occupy ; all tbew points were includml 
inthe object of my mission to this beautiful river, and 
the motive of my tesidence in it at two difierent pe- 
riods ; for we entered it a secoitd time on our return 
from Sierra Leona. 

But before tpeaking cf our commerctal affaira, whicb 
at that period were reduced almost to nothing, it is 
proper to mentioi) thote of the English, whose rights 
and power were much more extensive than our own, 
utd whose commerce wa* consequently very advan- 
tageoDs. 

-There is in the Chronicles vf Normandy, and in 
some other works relative to Ibe commerce of France, 
traditions yet existing, which give to the Normans, 
and particularly to the merchants of Dieppe, the ho- 
notir of having discofered the Gambia in 1390, and 
establishing ifiere the first commercial house. 

The Portuguese afterwards possessed themselves of 
this river; it next fell into the hands«f the Engli^, 
who constructed in 1686, on a roclt-bank in the middle 
of the river, and abotit nine leagues from its mouth, a 
square fort of brick-worlc, Banked with four bastions, 
uid it was called fort James, in honour of King James, 
who had just ascended the English throne. Fouryrart 
after its construction. King James lost the hattle of 
the Boyne, and with it a throne, on which the Stuarts 
coald Dsver again hold the royal iceptre, 

I. a 
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The rack of tAxh dps fort wu cowtructcd, form«4 
B tr^enum of Mvent}- loiiet m Icngtb, bjr durrj-'ux of 
nwdiBl braadtb. "Hirce of io «n^n are dcfboded bjr 
circidur battorin, near the e<lge of tin vst«r, eack of 
libem bsfing «gbt embnuuret. 

lb* fort ocGiipKS tke nkUle of tkia Impcziam ; ibr 
four iotonor Imei are ngt each of them niore tkao fif* 
teen totsei long, which gives a lurbco of two bundled- 
and twenty- fit's toises, which are occupied 1^ quarters. 
for the governor and die officin ; by a cwtem, bd 
oveBf * powder magaiine, •om* other rcpotitories, and 
guard-houMB. 

The cartwni ot diis fort, whicb have no platform, 
are each «f them rx toiics ia length, whilst the exttnt 
of a flank, and the foce of ■ bastion, it. eleven teiaea^' 
The Mklien' houtu, thoae of the negrees, the forges, 
nni the aniKery.atDrea eeciipy the exterior o£ (he fort, 
which woald bave been beUer if coHtructed M a ctr- 
Gular plan. 

la 1^9^, the Count de Genes, commanding a French 
squadron, took. furt James, and chased the Lngjisk 
from the Gambia: but by the peace of Rj-twick, they 
dbtaiiwd re-poeseiuan vt it to iGST. Id 1703, U. de I& 
Roque again expel M them, and rained their furt and 
foctories. Other similar vicissitudes continued to tak* 
place till, in 1779, ^^ iamei was uace more lakea 
by M. da Poatdeifeze, a naval officer, who was in> 
■tmcted to destroy all the EjiglisK establishments on tfa*. 
coasts of Affica. In 17B6, I had an opportunity of 
•4>serving the exactitude with which tlii!i ixceUeut <<• 
Acer had executed his orders^ for (bare vnu Bit, 
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«dier At foK Jkines, or st fort BeDC«, in the rirer of 
Sierra Leona, a uDg^e principal wall which wai not 
completely battered. 

The respective rights of France and England to the 
Gambia, was decided very much to our disadvantage 
by the peace of 1783. Previous to this, we enjoyed 
the liberty of navigattog every part of it ; but our pri- 
vileges were then reitricted to the lower part of it> 
course, coropriKed between its mouth, and fort Jamei, 
and our vesteh dare not proceed beyond the line of 
this fort. 

The English being thus masters of the navigation of 
the Gambia, from this, point of demarcfttion, ai far as 
its sources, formed a considerable nunber of calahliib* 
mentaon both itabanlisi and according to (he accounts 
which I was enablpd to procure in 178fi, the adva*. 
tages of their commerce in this river, during the three 
first months of that year, and the whole of 178!!, 
might amount to nearly aix millions of francs. 

Albreda, which is situated between the line of de- 
marcation maifituued by fort James, and the rooutb 
of the river, naturally offers itsrif as an eligible spot 
for the establl^ment of a principal French bctwy. 
This lajge village has, from time immcmona), been * ' 
French possession; the ancient India CompaBy had -ar> 
ettafaltsbment there, and the Mandin^ of the kingdom 
of Barra have always manifested towards us a friendly 
Asposition. . . 

- This kingdom, ntaated en the right banlc, and at tfcc 
month of t^ Uiunbia, is bounded to the North bv the 
... . . I. 3. . ." ... 
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iAatMof Bur-5ft)vm wdKolUr; to tb« West by the 
Ocean; to die South by iha rirer; aaJ to theEaat hy 
the territory of Badibou. 

The extent of the Uatea of the kuig «f Bam is not 
Bore thftn eighteen leagacB in length, by fonrteeii of 
aiedtal breadthi which girci ft sur&ce of two hundred: 
ftttd &iiy sqDBJV leagnn ; bat the UiuU of tiiit little 
■tftte sre fertile, its rilli^* are namerous Kn<) exten- 
livei its inhabitants poracM en KCtive and sensibie di>- 
positioo extremely wcU MiftpMd tO' comniecre, and 
its population is estimated TU two huadred tbousaad 
individuals. 

The kingdomaoC Barn, of Kollar, and al Badiboa, 
were fotuuled by the first of thobe- Manding colonies^ 
which descended from the loiircct of the river, to esta- 
blish themselves tawanls its mouth. The SfMidii^ ot 
the Gambia have pKsetvtd the tnAtioo of this event, 
and lelata in the following mantier : 

About the comiDencemeDt of the tenth year of the 
H^lra,. Amari-SoiAo, a cetebralcd Manding warrior,, 
descmded fron the interior of A&ica, at the bead of 
more tluii twanly thounsd armed men, and followed 
by a great number of women and Marateubti ; be ra- 
>aged all the nartham coasts oC the Gambia, arrived 
towards the mouth of that river,, w&en he fought many 
battles witb the kii^ at Salam, and ftnally Temwoed- 
conquaror of the territories of Sam, of Kallar, and 
of Badibou. > 

He was eon^Mlled to wage war many yean befbw ha- 
coald rtmain the peaeeial pouesior-e^ tkacavMriaa' 
vjikh he had cooqu^cd i. but witb the b«lp of rail* 
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fcrcBRMsts, w&Icli reaciied him from the 'M»idiii£. 
CDUotry, he w&s enBi>Leil to support himietf. 

Tkis fouiul«r of the earliest MftiuKng colcmies, whick 
«rtablish«d tbMnslves en the banki of the Oambik, wai- 
at once an intrepid nairioVr ■ $ood |iuliticnD, and ut 
able DMrchaDt. Thk brave oualuiew liow to obtun th» 
fToCection of the Ewopeuu who freqaealed the river; 
and JB excbango forthe-captivea aadgoltl which besoU. 
them, he precBfcd labivs, fiaiit, btdtett, and powdmr, 
by vrbtch [oeaas he i«ndcTed himself fcrmidable to th* 
lolob and the Sur-S»luni, ami conpelled this princk to. 
grant Urn irrevocably the poatcuion of hii caiHjaeMf^ 
ivhidi at his death he divi Jed between hitthcce ion«. 

The Imgiom uC Barra was given to the ehieat) whoifr 
dMcendoots still hold the c^al poner ; the family oC 
tbe eldest son of Amari-Sonko is divided into fiva 
branches, aad t&e eMett of «adi bcanch reigns succts* 
lively. At the lime vkea. I was at AUnada^ the pra> 
Munptive heir was a negro; named SoBi»-Ari» & OOVtiBt 
•f tAie reining monarch. 

This king was Iveniy-six yean of ags^ posieisiDg a. 
physiognomy at once dvdl, stupid^ and lidicnlous;, 
his conduct and lua rcasoningi were absait], and hie 
life inlemperate. 

He passed, his w&ole day suDPounded witfa a crowd ' 
tt yoQBg ven^ si^n, dancers, and ail the bnffbons d 
the Gonatcy: in short, to giro a compkle idea of das 
pi^osteton's monarchy I will juat observe, that he 
vied to get drank with tbe conmon sailors, who aU. 
endeavoured, for tbeir own diversion) to ua^ fain. 
4rinktilLhewas comjiUtel/ intoxicated. 
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■ From tke first months of his reign, the pMple wer6 
well aware thftt he knew not how to govera ; they did 
not, however cashier bim ; they willingly left him hi^i 
title of Ling, " Let him reign," said ihey, " in bi» 
Tsyal inclosure, with his bvoiiritet ; let him commaad 
kU ^ret, kU dancers, and his concubines; but he. 
cannot conduct our concerns with wisdom, therefor^ 
he must have a guardian." And notwithstanding thu 
eudeavours of a party in his fityuur, at the head of. 
which was the Alkier of Albreda, the family of the 
king, the chiefs of the villages, and the people as- 
■pntbled togethar and nominated, to direct the govern- 
ment of the country, Ali-Sonko, uncle-of the mad 
king, who was declared aad acknowledged regent of 
Ae kingdom of Barra, with the whole sovereign aa- 
tkf«ity. 

■ In 173^1 Ali-Sonko had gavemed this kingdom foR 
MTen yeara, and with all the wisdom, prudence, an4. 
^irit of as eul^htened European. 

He was then sixty-five years of age, of a tall, up- 
right, and majestic, stature. His physiognomy was 
regular and agreeable, and beamed with spirit anil de- 
Itberatioii, such as in general distii^uiiihes the Man- 
ding nation ; his countenance was uufurrowed with 
wrinkles; faU eyes were lai^ and fively, and bis well- 
ferraed mouth was still omamenteil with the finest 
taetfa ; bis estimable character was replete with benevo- 
lence and energy : in short, every thii^ in this negro 
prince bespoke a superiority, and all his actions werr 
gnided^y wisdom. 
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stitlinterMting, KademsometiiDeigajri'Whm plcsMd*- 
Ite cxprened his a«it&ction cMrely- by « toft, gentle 
mile. He loved Freocbmcnr and was temibte at g»*' 
Mcoiu conduct, Md disposed to rriendsbip. ., ■ 

i Feccned many mcquirocal pioo&i of tliii d^Bg mf. 
KsUence in ibe Gunbio, ud in th* fre^iunt coQCwn, 
vUcb I bad with him, whea itipalating conditiom n^r 
klw to the tB-«BtaUiihmait of « faelory at Albnda j 
in th« wbole of wUrii Mgociatiou, I bad coMtaot o^ 
casion to praitr hii pradtnce and loyalty. 
. fiatreMely pure in kis ihaanen, aitd a •er«paIo«» 
ataener of tbe HfthoiMtvB nligian, the flm tvft t4 
A* momfaig Km fbund bim Mgalariy ever^'day phw 
irftled in his garden, witbhi»fiK« tewardt the viM^ 
mmHmded by Us WAnm. Iti* oUMren, and' Ida itarfe*, 
l9«rboB be «ai tenderly faelovedicclabratingwidigm* 
devotion th« morning prayer. • -> 

■Albreda, situated, as already obwrw*, fen *« nerth. 
era bank of the Gambia to the Norft-eart of, and * 
thousand toisei distapl from, the English fort James, ii' 
a large Tillage, belonging to the kingdom of Barra, 
composed of more than twelve hundred houses, iwth ■- 
population, including free negroes, slaves, and caplivei,' 
of seren thousand individuals of tyoth teices and ttt 
ages, Sucli wmi( estimated at in 178*. ' 

This village occupies along the barAs of the river, a^' 
surface of mora ihan six hundred toises by a breadth 
almost equal ; it n divided inta streets, crossways, and' 
•quaret ; all fte incloiuies are walled round with tfood 
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ooverid-witb strawy the qiwrbr(~M4iMH#*wiA(l-4^tk 
(tror^ palisades, ■■■■..■'' •■ - ' ..- 

Tbe Manding ncgroei or tbev Gambisi in geMral 
tfMtstruct Iheif huts much mom solidly bnd commo- 
4iou*ly than the lolors. Tha hols at Albifeda are aloMSt 
riways s^are, consisting. of a grouud floor coRstnicfed 
in woo<I, and the 9])aces between the beams are filled. 
up with an argillaceous earth, very calculous and 
impact i both the interior and exterior sides are coi- 
wred. with the same earth, abmtf six inches in thic)i~ 
nets ; and this clay ncll laid oit,- soon assuraeA the* 
kardneia and «olidity of bricks baked in the sun, and 
tetista for a long time the injuries of the weather; tha> 
■oof is likewiie constructci) in carpentry, and coaercA 
^tfc millet or rice-slnw. < 

,; Such is tha manner in which all huts belonging to &e« 
vegrocg are buiUj while thoM inhabited by sliures' ata 
made roHiiiL . -> 

"' Ali-Su[iko,regent of the kiiigdo m of Barra, lived'-at - 
Albreda, and occupied an extensive spot at the eastern- 
qxtremity of the village. 

^ To the North, there are two large places separated, 
^n<i divided from the rest, and both inclosed by a 
double row of stakes eight feet in height ; one of these 
contains tbe repoMtories, nhere each family keeps ita 
■tore of millet, maixc, rice, and other articloiof sub- 
sistence. These magazines have doors, and a sort of 
wooden locks, tbe forms and secrets of which are va- 
rious. 1'he other place is tbe burying ground, and is 
pUtUad with trees, wbicli are almost ahvayi is leaf. 
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Tbrre trt bene ^ kiikl of imhsoIm, whkh me pmerrtA 
witb great attentioD, for the Mannings honour the ine> 
,mo^ of tluucanceston, and have « great ret})cct for 
the tombs of their Others.* Both these enclosures 



* Let this simple trait in the character of those 
whotp we denominate barbarous, raise cbe crimson blush 
of giiilt, and rouse (he burning throbs of a loaded 
conscience, in the. miscreants still living, who polluted 
their bands with the sacred ashes of their forefathers, 
their kindred, and their friends. Will posterity believe 
it, that a nation, calling themselves refined, polished, 
and humane ; that a nation, always boasting of iu 
mercy and forbearance ; that a nation presuming to 
arraign the acts of other crowns, and .stigmatising 
as sanguinary, the conduct of other kingdoms, shonltl 
themselves have ravaged the silent grave : torn up ihfl 
mouldering remains of departed worth, of deceased in- 
nocence and lamented genius. Such acts, such dia^ 
holical acts, have been perpetrated by the Great Na- 
tion ; by Frenchmen who dare to bold their heads up 
in civilized socie.ty; it is in the remembrance of eveiy 
one ; it lives in the detestation, in the horror uf every 
civilized bosom ; it stands recorded in the anathemas 
of cotemporary virtue and feeling; it is engrafted in 
the page of bistoty, and can never be forgotten. Oh ! 
shameless barbarity, that could wreak thy sanguinary 
vengeance on the unoffending food of the sepulchre ! 
'Ob ! impious villains, that could tear witb sacriligioua 
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are nguUrly mltcbttl bf -^uaxib iff^sioted fbrttiit' 
■purpoK. 



bands, perh^s, tby own son or daughter, or wife or 
taAier, from tbe ncred r^Moitory of iIm ittAi 

But even amid thy own agent* of wiucby and blood- 
abed, there was yet to b« found one who poisessed the 
genuine feelings of human nature; • there was yet to 
be foand one, who dared to lifl his voice against iby 
«xecrafale acta ; and to espouse the cause^ of insulted 
virtue and humanity. He spoke with juit indignation 
Bl thy barbarities. 

" Turn and mangled by the murderous sword, fheie 
■ad remains of buroaa nature are scattered about like 
the ashes of the vilest malefactor, uncertain whether 
Uiy hospitable hands wit) collect the scattered frag> 
ments: without hope, that future generations will know 
the place where they once lay," 

Such a violation of the most natural and predomi- 
nant feelings of the human heal rt, must eternally stig- 
matize the nation that could suffer such atrodties. 
The hope, that in death ne shall mingle our dust witk 
those whom we have loved in this world, has prevailed 
in every man, and in every coiintiy, from llic earliest 



* M. Cui lion. Paste I, author of a beautifnl and eaer- 
geiic work, entitled, " 5«r It rttpat di. aMx t mi c aax tt 
i'indianu dtt inkimatimu actiuUtt." The above extract is 
talten from it, and it merits the attention of every sec 
rioui reader. 
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Under the supreme authority of Alj-Sonko, the vil- 
lage of Albredft was governed by a chief deiiomioated 
the grand alkier, because be was the lirst or principal 
alhier of the state, and be had under hint inferior 
officers. 

Such is the order of police in all tb« villages belong* 
iogto the kingdom of Barra; and the situation of the 
alkier or master of the village is hereditary. The most 
important of all is the alkier of Albreda, because in 
this village -the FreDch &ctory is established; and all 
the merchants belonging to the trade reside there, and 
from hie dignity he is considered as the grand alkier of 
the kingdom. 

The mad Bai-Sonko lived in the village of Barra- 
lading, near the point of Barra. It i& even more po- 
pulous than Albreda, and is denominated the royal 
village, because the Icings, from time immemorial, pos- 
sessing, on account of their dignity, a domain there, 
have made it tticir iesidence. 

The territory of the kingdom of Barra is in general 
cleared and cultivated. There are, howerer, some fine 
firresti tn.bc soen ; but they do not occupy-more than 
one-eighlli pnrt of a country, which it must be cott- 



ages of the world. This gentle, melancholy idea, softens 
our pains, and ameliorates the dread of destruction. 
TbJi it was which awoke the soul of Young, of Gessner, 
and of Osaian, and produced their sympathetic strains. 
■ — Editor. 
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ft'ised is very swampy, but at the same time extremely 
fi-Ttile, and the hurvcsti of which, though produced 
with little labour, are ingreat abundance. 

The Mandings of Barra, like those of Kollar and 
Adibou, are very fine men ; their usual height is five 
feet five or six inches ; bnt there are many much taller; 
end the grand alliier of Albreda, who was near seventy 
years old, and whose beard and hair was entirely white, 
was almost six feet in height. 

The features of the Mandings are much smaller than 
those of the other negroes ; their face is also lunger ; 
they are all zealous Mahometans ; very active, sensible 
aud extremely cunning in commercial affairs j yet their 
general character is hospitable, benevolent, and so. 
ciable ; their women are very lively, spirited, agree- 
able, and amiable. 

These negroes maintain a regular intercourse with 
the Maoding country, from whence ibey originally pro- 
ceeded : and their connections extend a considerable 
distance into the interior of Africa. 

The limits, which lam compelled to observe, will 
suffer me to extend &r the various, details which 
could be brought forward, relative to (he couniries and 
inhabitants which are situated on the borders of the 
Gambia. I shall thcrcfure confine myself to tlie cir- 
cumstances which occurred concerning the re-establish- 
ment of a factory at Alorcda. 

In 1784, the alkier of Albreda, an avaricious, in- 
triguing, and subtle old man, enjoying the authority of 
-Ali-Sonko, put himself at the head of a party, ia order 
to Fuin the credit of the regent, and to arrogate to 
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bimself, in the name of the mad Bai-Sonko, the go- 
lerment aod its concerns. 

Ali-Sonko, whose condnct \rtis wise and pradent, 
was beloved and esteemed by the French merchants. 
In order to alienate them, the alhier suddenly exacted 
new duties equally oppressive and unjust; and on the 
refusal, made by our mt^rchantt to comply with them, 
Ihey went iasulted, and some of them were robbed. 

During the summer of this eame year (1784) some . 
men belonging to the crew of the Blonde corvette, 
which had pntinto the Gambia, experienced also some 
indignities, hut which in fact were not unprovoked. 

At Ifngth, in the mdnth of December, a merchant 
captain died at Albreda. The aikier pretended that 
his property belonged to the king, and consequently 
seised upon his effects in the name of the Bai-Sonko, 
with whom he divided the spoils. 

The regent was unable cither to prevent or to ro- 
ftrain this violence, at which all the French merchants 
ttere justly indignant; but he sent a confidential person 
to the governor of the Senegal, in order to inform him 
of the intrigues and enterprises of the aikier, and to 
persuade hirn to visit Aibreda himself, and there to 
■exact justice and reparation. 

M. de Repentigny, who still held that utuation, 
could not proceed to the Gambia, till towards the be- 
^nningof March. 1785| after having terminateii his. 
miiision to Salum. 

He remained eight days at Aibreda, during which 
time be had many public and solemn coofereaces witk 
U 2 
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the king ; with Ali-Sonko, tbe grand alkier, and the 
other chiefs of the kingdom of Barra, in the presence 
of tbe people assembled togeihw; but his endeavours 
were fruitless, for ihe intrigues of the atkter prevailed 
over justice and right- 

In short, M. dc Repenligiiy could gain no ameliora- 
tion whatever ; but he had the prudence to avoid a 
Tupture, which the English were anxious for, and would 
.perhaps have fomented, in order to prevent the re-esta- 
blishment of a French factory in the river. He there- 
fore returned again to tbe Senegal. 

'The regent, Ali-$onko, whose wealth was much more 
considerable than either that of the king or the grand 
^%l^ier, and who, from his wisdom, Lis unaerSfatuiifl^, 
Aid^his character, possessed the esteem of his natitm, 
laboured to fortify his authority during the whole year 
of 1785. He succeeded in crushing the intrigues of 
■he grant) alkier, and every thing wa^ favourable to ths 
success of the ncgoclations with which I was entrusted, 
when we arrived at Albreda, where Ali-Sonko impa- 
tiently awaited us. 

As soon as our corvette had cast her anchor in the 
harbour of Albreda, M. Bruch and myself, imroedi- 
■ ately proceeded towards the residence of the regent, 
who received us just as we had reason to expect ; and 
in the very interview which we had with him, he gave 
us every iDformation which we could desire for the suc- 
cess of our mission. 

Being charged particulariy with the concerns relative 
to the iatcrests of our commerce, and the re-estahlish- 
mcDt of our factory, I did not remain ua board, but 
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Ured at Albreda, of a Mulatto named Feuillee, son of 
a person employed in tbe ancient India Company, an 
inclosure, containing a very convenient little bouW) 
uid two bull. 

This housci which was contigaons to that of tbr 
regent's, and very ^reeably situated, commanded • 
view of the river) and its southern banks covered with< 
woods, meadows, and villages. Thi» prospective pre- 
sented a picture constantly varied by the vessels which 
were cruizing and navigating in full sail, and by tb«- 
immense quantity of negFO-boats which were constantly 
^ling up and down this noble-canal,, and which the 
connections of trade, and the interest of seilitig their 
commodities, incessantly attracted to the English and 
French factories, which arc the daily rendezvous for the' 
blacks of a variety of different nations. 

The first week was passed in frequent conferences' 
with the regent whose ^iendship and confidence I ob- 
tained, and whoso Mocere and worthy intentions were 
manifested with all possible loyalty. ! 

When every thing was arranged according to our 
wishes, he advised us to demand a royal ioiervjew at 
Uarra-bding. This we accordingly did ; and on the 
}3th of j^pril, we proceeded on^hureeback to the royal 
village, conducted by Ali^Bonho,, 

We were escorted by a.detacbnient of twelve men, 
from the troops belonging to the corvette ; and we- 
eatered Barra-Inding, with drums besting. 

Being conducted by the regent, our entrance into the- 
Eoyal inclosure was attended with no diihculty ; we 
V 3 
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fouid the extravagant and ridiculous Bai-Sonko, seated 
on a table at the door of his hut, surroundeil ivitb 
dancers, buffoons, young men, and some English and 
French sailors. In this court there was nothing but 
tumult and disorder, which was augmented by the noise 
«f the musicians who Ucver cea^d then* barbarous 
harmony, till the regent with a grave and autboritativ* 
TOtce, ordored the king to command silence. 

Compelled ti^ suffer their departure, Bai-Sonko or- 
dered those who surrounded him to retire a short distance 
off, and this command was given with siicb mock-majesty 
and'with sack ridiculous gestures and expressions, that 
it was difficult to refrain from laughing in his face. 

The figure, tone, countenMtco, and lai^uage of this 
iM^o monarch, were perfectly in uoisun; everything 
in Bai-Sonko detnotisti-ated bis folly, his stupidity, and 
Us absurdity; and the crown of royally was never before 
placed on such a senseless head. 

In this royal conference it was agreed that on th« 
fourteenth of April, the king and the regpnt should con- 
vene a slates general or public assembly of all the 
chiefs and principal men of the kingdom of Barra, in 
the place of the royal ^a^o«r or palabr, and that there 
we should discuss in the presence of the people, tbe 
reparation required for the injuries complained of by 
the French government, and the re-establishment of our 
&Ctorj-, 

The states general were accordingly held on the four- 
teenth of April, and M. de Brach nnd myself, Hccompa- 
nied by many of the officers and crow of the corvette, 
by our interpret ets, anil alargi: detacfamcnt of ariacd 
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soldiers, arrived at Bam-IndiDg at e%ht o^cIock in the 
morning. We were all id readiness, and had endeavoured 
'o render our suite as strikiog and bnlliant a» possible. 

The Icing received us sitting on lib throne. On his 
left was the regent, Ali-Sonlto; at bit feet the grand 
alkier of Albreda and the branches of the royal family i 
round him were placed the other alkicrs, and the priu- 
vipttl men of thekingdom. 

These kind of states general, or royal palavers arc 
held in the open air in the large square of Barra-lnding 

A stage about four feet in height, and which was as- 
cended by six steps, was placed beneath the tufted 
branches of a fine large tree, the leaves of which wer* 
much like those of a plantain, only considerably larger. 

This stage covered with blue cloth, formed the king's 
tbronei and was large enoagh to hold four people. 
The ki;^ and Ali-Sonko occupied the middle ; M. da 
Brach was placed at the king's right side, end myself 
*a the left of the regent. 

Round this throne there was fcu'nied s partition of 
wood, four feet high and sixty feet in diameter. 1'he 
alkiers, the great and noble persoM of Barra, and 
those who had accompanied us, were within this Ibncef 
while the people, assembled without it, and amounted 
to more than ten thousand individuals. , 

The king was dressed in pantaloons of scarlet clotb> 
richly ornamented with gold. He had an under waists 
coat of yellow sattin covered with four rows of silver^ 
buttons in the form of little belli. He also wore a 
morning gown made of coloured linen, having a yellow 
gTQumd wiih large red flowers, and lined with led taf- 
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fcty; round h)s neck he wore a thick muslin nccEclodh, 
the two ends of which were ornamented with a coarse- 
kind of laee, and hung upon his bosom. The covering of 
his head was merely a Manding cap, but he had added to 
its beauty, by wrapping round it, a loDgpeicc of violet 
taflety, the ends of which embellished with tinsel fringe, 
fell in the front of bis shoulders, te the length of eigh- 
teen inches ; lastly, be wore slippers of yellow mo- 
rocco. Ali-Sonko, was dressed in the costume of hi« 
nation, in two pieces uf fine and beautiful cotton of a 
turquoise blue colour, striped with red bands ; his bead ' 
was covered with a Manding cap of blue cloih, em- 
broidered with silk ; and he wore slippers of red mo- 
rocco. 

Notwithstanding the singular air, and dress of the 
king, (who, however, on this occasion conducted himself 
with all [he regularity of which he was capable,) thii 
assembly had a very solemn effect. 

It lasted four heurs and a half; M. de Bfach s[»ok» 
first, after which 1 harrangued and unfolded the subject 
of our journey. Our discourse was repeated and ex- 
plained by our inlerpreiers. The king also spokc^ 
but his observations were very short, and v«ry foolish. 
After him the regent took hi» turn, and expressed him- 
self in an elegant and sensible manner. 

The greatest silence prevailed in the whole of thit 
atsembly, and ihe people listened with the most mark- 
ed attention. M. de Brach, and myself preserved- 
all the gravity requisite on such a serious and -important 
amemUly. The king answered this speech «f M. d«> 
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Bnich, and tfae interpreter explained his words: the 
regent replied to my discourse, and while Che intcrprc> 
ten explained it, be gravely toolt my right Land, and 
placed in it a kind of fruit, which by the feel I supposed 
to be a large chestJiuti and with the same serious air h« 
closed my tingere, upon what he had given mc. On my 
part, preserving the samegravity as he did, and without 
examining what it was he had presented i»e, I put it iD> 
to my waistcoat pocket. In a few minutes aftenvards I 
received in the same manner a similar present, and 
lastly a third, which I placed with the first. 

After some debating, in which the grand alkier, was 
very averse to the conditions which I demanded for ths 
re^i<tablialimcnt 0/ our factory, and in which I op« 
posed, his nefarious views with great energy and spirit, 
Ali-Sonko tcrniinatcd this fi»t toyal palabre, though 
Bothing had been conclnded, and his majesty convoked 
a second -assembly for the following day. 

When we were alone, we both examined the present! 
, which we had received, for M. de Brach, bad been 
treated precisely the same by the king, as I had by the 
regent ; they proved to be fruits, covered with a thin, 
brown skin, like those of India cfaesnuts ; they wera 
more Hat and mnch larger than chemuts. We eould 
not but laugh at first, at this royal magnificence, butwa 
soon afterwards learnt, that, what had been given us, 
was a mark of the greatest honour and distinction'. It 
was that kind of fruit which the Mandings call koSa, 
which is very rare, and to which tliey .attribute many 
precious and admirable virtues. 
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The second royal palabre took place. Ali-Sonko had 
arranged every thing for the success of our prm(;ipal 
demands ; all had been concerted previously between 
us, and he was certain of th« support of nearly all the 
beadu of the country, and the other principal people. 

In vain did the grand alkier of Albreda endvavour 
all in his power to retard the re-establish men t of our 
Hctory ; his intrigues were disconcerted, he was no 
longer heard, and I obtained, not only permission, that 
the French factory should be re- constructed, but also, 
that it should be built on an insulated spot, about two 
hundred toises distant to the West of the village, in a 
Tery commodious situation, and much more lavourable 
and secure, than that whick v/ta possessed by the an- 
cient India Company. 

The scite of the new factory, througk the angmen- 
tations which Ali-Sonko kad caused ta be granted, wa* 
eighty toises in length, by a breadth nearly equal; 
which therefore gare a superHces of almost six thou- 
sand four hundrod^square toises. 

One side of this scite was bordered by the riv«r, from 
which advantage it would be feasible to construct a 
wharf, and in case of a serious insult, or an attack on 
^e part of the inhabitants, we might secure a safta 
retreat. 

llie soil is fat and fertile, and many groves of citrons, 
lemon, and orange trees, which at that time existed 
there, without culture, and in a wild state, pro^e, that 
the cultivation of plants, indigenous (o the soil, would 
be attended with success. 
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It was stipulated that the French commerce, should 
be admitted in the whole kingdom of Barra, and that 
it should be protected, assisted, and favoured, and that 
ueither the king, the regent, the grand alkier of Albrada, 
nor thos'e of other places in which otirmercbants mi^t 
reside, should assume an; ri'bt over the elTects or 
luerchandise of Frenchman, who might die there aither 
by accident or by sickness. 

Itwas also stipulated, that we should muntain in our 
factory an agent, and as many other persons as the 
Bcirice njight require, but at the same time, we obtained 
permission to surround it with ditches, palisades, or 
entrenchments ; to construct batteries, and to main* 
tain there a garrison. 

In exchange, for these advantages ne were to forgo 
our claims and resentment relative to tiie injuries for 
which M. de Repentigny bad demanded reparation in 
17S8; we were to abandon aUo the restitution of 
the goods belonging to the French merchant who 
died at Albreda in 178-^t and which had been shared 
between the grand alkier, and the king : but in re- 
turn for these sacrifices, we demanded and obtained, 
four children belonging to the first fiimilies in the king- 
dom) to be detained as hostages at the Island of Goree, 
as a guarantee for the execution of the treaty, and lastly, 
we decided upon the duties which our merchants should 
be compelled lo pay to the king, the regent, and the 
grand alkier, as well as the customs which the govem- 
ment consented to award to these three chiefo. 

Such are the principal circumstances, which attended 
the re-establishment of the French factory at Albteda 
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in 17^6; and in course of the negociatians which tttok 
place, and the daily conferences which 1 had on this 
■ubject with Ali-Sonlto, I could not, but praise t]ie 
loyaity of this negro prince ; I ever received from him 
friendsfaipand benevolence, and I had frequent occa- 
sions to esteem bis character, and to admire the na- 
tural rectitude of bis mind, and the probity af bis soul. 

It must he observed that the factory of -Albreda, was 
to be distant only twenty-five leagues, from the esta- 
blishment, which might be formed at Baol in the little 
kingdom of Tin, possessed by the Damel, and twenty- 
leagues from Cahone the capital of the Bur Salum. And 
the correspondence of this factory with Cahone, and 
Baal were to be as secure and active as circumstances 
might require. 

At Albreda, we might easily form connections, along 
the whole extent of the right bank of the Gambia, 
even as far as the country of Bambouk. 

We should find it extfemely practicable to acquire 
{jood, fertile soil, and to form an extensive agriculture 
estiiblishmeiit ; and as ^e Mandings, are in some degree 
already civilized, and susceptible of every kind of in- 
struction, it is very probable tbat our example, and 
instructions, in agriculture, would prove successful 
among them. 

In short, this situation offers to us the most favour' 
able opportunities for founding an advantageous com- 
merce ; and for insuring the success of any encerprizes, 
which might have for their object, the civtliiation of 
dke [leople of this part of Africa, or the gaining a. mora 
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exact, and pieciM knowledge of the central countriei 
of thit continent. 

I have already observed, that the Umiti which I am 
compelled to prescribe myself, oblige me to circum- 
acribe these observations on the Mandings, and on 
the countries watered by the Gambia'. I shall, there- 
fore, conclude them by the details which will be found 
in the following chapter, on the termite insect, whi»c 
prodigious labours, I have observed, near Albredft whk 
equal attention and admiration. 
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€>/ tie nature »f tie termite insect — Tie Frenei call it tie wikt 
ant orfourmi vaguevague — In natural iistary it is tailed 
termes or ttrmita — These insects are in a prodigicvs nuinirT 
in lie westirn ceunlries of Africa — On their three slates 
efexistence, namely larva, nympka., and winged fiy, wikhlast 
is their perfect state — Of their king and queen — Differatt 
species of tUs insect — On Ike termites cf tie iiland St. Louii, 
ef lie Senegal — On tie pyramids aiiei ihey construct in tie 
woods of Lamaya, near AUireda, en tie river Gambia. 

AuoNC the number of those who ddight in the read- 
ing of trn.vds, there arc many who yet roraain ignorant 
of the existence ofthc termite, which ap[>ears to belong 
particularly to Africa. 

It is found in nearly all the western countries of 
Africa, comprined between Cape Hojador and Cape 
Blanco, It exists on the bank^ of the Senegal ; but it 
Trai near Albreda that I saw ihem in such d prodigious 
number; that 1 had an opportunity of observing them 
with great attention, and of admiring the force and 
instinct which the Creator has given them. 

These little animals present to the attentive observer 
so many astoQi=hiiig peculiarities, that it is impossible 
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to avoid taking some notice of them here. The; cause 
in a inument inconceivable destruction, and they erect 
such proHigioua and solid etevacions, that whensompared 
to the littleness of the operator, they appear infinitely 
more marvellous, than the most important objecti of 
human iiirlustry. 

Linnxus speaks of this insect under the latin name of 
ttrmts, and G. Cuvier under that of lemtitf. It is com* 
monly denoted by the appellation ol fourmi vaguevague, 
or white ant. 

These insects are dividi^d into societiei, each of which- 
builds a T.est, and it ii appropriated to aa innumerable 
quantity of them, who acknowledge for their chiifs a 
king and queen. 

The termites e^i$t in three different states ; andin 
each state they possess functions and forms totally 
distinct. 

The first stage of existence is that of larvae ; they ar* ' 
then no more than two lines in length; their colour is 
perfectly white ; they have six little feet, three on each 
side; a small head without any eyes; antenna' composed, 
df small cohesive globules, which diminish as they 
extend ; and they have verj short jaws. 

If each of these societies might be compared to an 
empu«, wc may call these tarvat tbeiloU of that empire; 
ibr on them devolve all the (abours of building, and of 

• In the history of insecis these are little slender 
bodics-wiih which nature has furnished the heads of these 
creatures, being the same with what in English arecalled 
jioMMjOr feelers. — Editor, 
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supplying the city with provisions ; it iS' th«y wbo act 
from without, and whose excursions exteiul to an incre- 
dible distance. It is these ItirvK which circulate in every 
direction, cither by means of sublerraaeuus cavities 
which they perforate many feet beneath the superior 
stratum of the soil ; or when Ihey journey on the super- 
fices, they travel itnder little arches which they construct 
iHtb clay. It is these, while in this state, who fabricate 
nests in the fi>nn of pyramids, ten, and sometimes six- 
teen feet in height, and often a hundred square feet at 
their base. I( is these, which devour *nd reduce to a 
fine powderihe lai^est trees and the strongest pieces b( 
%ood : in short it is these, who in the small space of a 
■ingle night, reduce to an extremely fine lint, linea 
clothes and even leather. 

In this first stage of life the termite insect might 
justly be celled the plague of Africa, if that power of 
destruction and devastatiort whichGod has given it, did 
not possess a useful end. 

These blind animals never attack green and wholesom« 
i*ood ; but they devour rotten trees, the steril and 
decaying exisleuce of which is merely an impediment 
to nature, and'an obstacle to vegetation; and which 
likewise obstructs the circulation of the air in those vast 
forests of Africa.whcre the extreme fecundity of the na,- 
tive soil would neitherpermitman to penetrate, nor young 
plants to prosper, if the consumption of the enormous 
vegetables which abound in these wild and primitive 
woods, was not accelerated by the termite larva at 
the period when these monbCrous vegetables have arrived 
at a state of decay, disorgamvatiou, and death. 
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h \a also the larvx of this singular insect which, in 
the space of a few houn, devours those enormous ani- 
mala which die in the centre of these solitary forests, 
eJEber by accident, or from the wounds which they re- 
ceive in the battles ivhich they are constantly waging 
among themselves. The putrid carcases of these dead 
animals would probably infect the whole of Africa, if 
the iuslinct of the termites did not occasion their quick 
destruction. 

The second state of the termites is that of nymphte ; 
these, like the lan'se, are blind and active; but their 
bead is large, and they are provided with longer jaws, 
pointed, and without indentation. 

These nymphs are intrusted with all the labour and 
economy of the interior of ihe buildings or nests of the 
termites ; they urge the larva; to work when they arft 
lazy; they also construct all the interior compart- 
nients and divisions which are destined for depositing 
the eggs. 

In the inside of the pyramids, there are long galle- 
ries built ; and in these galleries an immense number of 
little apartments or chambers are constructed, which in 
their form are rory similar to the internal part of a 
small nut- shelly 

Some naturalists have called these galleries the nurse* 
ries. One particularity attending them is, that they are 
wainscoted ; that is, little apartments perfomted in the 
earth, which is formed like a pyram-id, are on the inside, 
covered with small strips of wood, about the thickness of 
a hair, which are joined, and very skilfully fixed by the 
aide of each other ; these, when observed through a strong 
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Icni, appear like a flo^r formed of little rustics glued and 
joined together. This flooring entirety covers the whole 
interior surbce of each small compartment; and it 
can only be by a substance perfectly glutinous, that the 
little insect is enabled to join so justly, and so solidly, 
the small ligneous shreds which cover the interior 
of the nurseries. This wainscotting.is perfectly level, 
ftnd executed witii all possible exactness. 

It would require details by far too minute, to give a 
complete description of the interior of one of these py- 
ramids, each of which may be considered as the capital 
of an empire of termites; but these highly curious de- 
tails, as well' as that attention which tlus singular little 
animal merits, hitherto imperfectly linown^ will, I 
doubt not, be one day presented to the world by a more 
experienced naturalist than myself. 

Before, however, concluding my remarks on these 
nymphs, I shall previously observe, that thej are botb 
the nurses and the warriors of the empire. The larv» 
never fight, nor indeed are they armed for fighting ; 
the nymphse therefore are intrusted with the defence of 
the state ; they repel all attaclis from without ; and if 
any enemy attempt to make a breach in their city, they 
fall upon them, and devour them with fury. 

The last stage of existence at which the termite or. 
jives, it that of a winged fly. This is its perfect state, 
its final metamorphosis ; it ii only in this third state 
that the seKual distinction takes place, and that they 
procreate and piopagate their species. 

What is the natural extent of the existence of tbii 
insect t What space of time does it pass in its larvx* 
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in iU ' nympliae, and in its perfect stale? Thete are 
points whichl could never exactly ascertain: it appears 
faowcver certain, that when these iniiecta have passed 
their last stage uf axiitence, they obtain wings and Sy 
away in innamerable quantilins. 

When tbis takes place, the birds pursue them with 
cruel rapacity ; in a short time their wings become <fe>- 
■icated ; they fall, and the earth, but particularly lh« 
ponds and springs, are covered with their carcases; 
the reptiles devour them with great eagerness, and ift 
many countries the negroes eat them; they collect 
them from the surtaces of springs, fountains, and 
brooks, with their calabashes; they then heap them 
into large pots, and let ihem dry, after which they Iry 
them on a slow charcoal fire, and thus dressed ihey eat 
them with great :iest. I could never induce myself to 
taste of this repast, though the negroes of the Gambia 
assured me, that they were a very delicious marsel ; 
they attribute to this food aphrodisiac virtues, amoi^ 
■oaoy others. 

The duration of the lift of the termite, in its winged 
state, is extremely short in the generality of these in- 
sects, fur it is not at the most more than two days ; 
towards the end of the second day, the winged termites 
lose their strength ; and these little atiimab, so active, 
■o industriouB, and so courageous when in the state of 
larvE, and in that of nymphse, beconie feeble and ii»- 
dolent, and are incapable of resisting the smallest 
insects ; even the ants seize upon them, and drag them 
to their neits without experiencing the smallest re- 
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All the winged termites do not, however, perisib in Ihn 
■eDcrai destruction. The king aud queen of *n ctii))ire, 
or those two individuals of a pjrainiJ, who are charged 
with propagating. the species, are winged Icrmites, and 
at the moment of the general destruction of ihi* ihird 
class, some pairs of them are found by the larvse, who 
are continually running over the surface of the soilj 
and these larvz save and carry off some couples of the 
winged termites, of both sexes, for the purpose of 
founding new colonics. 

I have reason to think, that the life of a king and 
queen of a colony of termites does not last more than 
« twelvemonth ; but I would nut positively assert this 
as a fact) while there remains so much obscurity, re- 
lative to the life of this insect, the natural history of 
which is far from being complete. 

Each couple of winged termites, thus saved by th« 
larvs, are doubtless carried into a nest already made, 
•r else one purposely constructed for them ; they are 
there enclosed in a large cell, which is ihe royal chamber 
or nuptial prison. These pairs are fed by the larvae and 
nympbK ; they lose their wings, and their royal life 
passes in icklolence aud luxury, for they seem to b« 
destined only for the propagation of their species. 

In the first moments of its perfect state, the termite 
king is neither larger nor bigger than the nymphie and 
larvae ; its dimensions never exceed four lines in length 
by one and a half broad; but it is not so wiih the 
queen, in whom there is soon a monstrous change. 

The abdomen of the queen augments by degrees, and 
iicrea&es aod widens to a prodigious size, when cob^ 
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pared with the iKmfinsions of the tennites in theii two 
(tales of larvie and oymplite. 

I saw two (jueeits of the termites; the belly of one 
of them was more than five inches in length, and two 
inches and some lines in circumference : the other wai 
not quite so long, but equally as thick. The diminu- 
tivemonarch, whose greatest length never exceeds five 
lines, it generally found very snug und«r the belly of 
his enormous spouse. 

I do not know whether the queen, when she has at* 
laiaed her greatest sire, incewantly lays eggs. Sparmaa 
assert*! that she lays sixty ia a minute, which gives 
eighly-six thousand four hundred eggs in tw«nty-four 
hours; two millions five hundred and ninety -two 
thousand per loonth ; and upwttrds of thirty-one mil- 
lions per year. 

The two queens that I saw, were laying, and I ha^a 
no reason to deny but that they are always doing h y 
perhaps her fecund majesty only laid during a part of 
the year, and merely a snfSeient number of eggs to re- 
place the nympha, who passed to a perfect state, or 
rather to replace the larvs who became nymphae. 

But if we judge from the immense number of ter- 
mites wnich are every where predominant in Africa, 
we shall be tempted to believe that they lay eternally. 
This, however, is one of the secrets of .the natural 
history of this insect, which will some day be ascer* 
tainad by more regular and multiplied observations on 
the diiFerent circumstances of the life of this wander' 
fnflitllc animal, 
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Hitherto there have been only four species of ter- 
mites known. First, tka warlike termite {termfs belli- 
cosus, or termn falale) ; tfaii is the largest kind, and 
the one which I have just described. Thenestsot this- 
species of termites are large and handsome pyramids, 
which sometimes reach fifteen or siKteen feet above the 
soil, itnd ss many below it. 'In the wood of Lamaya, 
near Albreda, 1 measured one of seventeen feet in 
height. 

The second species is known in natural history by the 
Kppellatio-n of the atrocious termite {ttrmn arda) s 
this species also constructs its nests in a'pyramidical 
form : but the principal plac<!> where their colonies are 
established, are not so Urge and high as those of tho 
belligerent termites ; its ravagri art more futal, and 
its bite more dangerous and punful. 

The third s|JtcieB is the biting termites ftemtti mor- 
das} ! this species builds its nests in the form of cy- 
lindrical turreti) of three and four feet high, by one ia 
diameter ; the turret is covered with a conical roof, 
which projecct out a few inches beyond the building, 
and the object of which indubitably is t^ secure the 
nests from the heavy rains. 

The fourth and last species is called by naturalists 
{tenuet dettmctor) and by us, the termite of the trees. 
This species constructs spherical nests round tba 
branches of a tree, which passe* entirely thjough them. 

At isle St. Louis, in the Sene^l, there may, in every 
direction, be seen those vaulted passages which the 
termites construct of clay,, luid by means of which the 
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larvae travel about uader cover ; but in the whole island 
we were not able lo discover a single nest of these in- 
sects. 

It cannot be supposed that these nests exist in the 
ground, unless it be at a very grest depth. The soit 
of Isle St. Louis is a £ne moving sand. This aoH n 
coDstanily dug to. the depth of five or six feet, for the 
purpose of opening a well, to procure water, and which 
is closed up as soon as the water is obtained ; but 
these wdls prove that ibe water percolates in evfery 
part of this island, whieh is not more than twelve hun- 
dred toiscs long, by one hundred broad, and which b 
ioclosed between two arms of the Senegal, that are livQ 
or six hundred toises broad, and at least nine fathom 
deep. The western branch of the Senegal is separated 
from the sea only by a tongue of earth of about a hun- 
dred toises bfoad. Wliere then can we suppose the 
nests of Uie termites to exist, whose larvse we see in 
the Senegal f for in this island they are seen only as 
larvae, travelling about in every direction under their 

This circumstance is extremely remarkable. For 
can we suppiise that the termite larvse, which circulate 
-ou Isle St. Louis, belong to the nests whieh exist in the 
forests contiguous to the left bank of the river? If 
this idea b« admitted, il must follow that these larvse 
arrive at Isle St. Louis, by passing under the eastern 
branch of the river, which, as has just been observed, 
is more than five hundred toises in breadth, and nin« 
fathoms in depth. 
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It roust again be noticed, thai the history of thete 
iniiects merits every retiearch and observation. -It WM 
in a Torest, near Albreda, that I had bn opportuuity of 
admiring that labour which the belligerent apeciea of 
itemiiteB it capable oU 

I one day rode out, at. aun-rise. attended by my 
B^n> nnd my interpreter, and accompanied by Sonko- 
Ari, a. relation of the king of B«rra, and the presump- 
tive heir of this little kingdom. The object of my 
{womenade was to visit the wood of Lamaya, situated 
to the West of Albreda, and about eighteen hundred 
toises distant from it. 

I^iis wood, which is more than two leagues round, 
is formed of trues of the largest kind, the leaves of 
which resemble those of the plane-tree. The trees of 
this forest ^re all very old, and separated from each 
other upwards of fifty feet ; their superb heads touch 
and intermix, forming anarch) which is the more beau- 
tiful, because the tninks of the trees being deprived of 
their branches, to the height of sixty feet, resemble 
fine columns. 

As I approached towards this wood, I was greatly 
astonished at perceiving a number of pyramids, ten, 
fifteen, and sixteen feet in height, of a red colour, and 
absolutely like well baked earth. 

The size and form of these constructions induced 
me to believe, that they were sepulchral monuments 
erected and consecrated to the memory of some ancient 
Manding warriors .of Barra. I therfforc questioned 
my interpreter, and Sonko replied to my interroga- 
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Iorie<, by observing, that these monuments »cre pro- 
duced by the termites, and formed the nesU of these 
insects, which, he said, nerc very numerous in ihii 
forest. I therefore pressed forward, and arrived at tha 
nood of Lamaya, my curiosity highly excited, and 
eager to observe the astonishing labours of an insect, 
which until my arrival in Africa was unknown to me, 
mad which I hod seen only at isle St. Louis, wlier« 
these liUle utiuials exist in great numbers in the larva 
state, and travel in little vaulted galleries constructed 
with earth, . ' 

I could hardly conceivB how animals so diminutive 
could rear such extensive monuments. There were 
inorc Ihan forty pyramids all separated from each 
other, three hundred and sometimes dvc hundred paces, 
and elevated ten, twelve, and even fifteen feet abov« , 
Xh6 suriiscc of the earth ; Iheic bases wero all from a 
hundred to a hundred and twenty square feet; these 
monuments appeared to me equally asionishiitg with 
the pyramids of Memphis, und even more >a, for tho 
ibrmer were the work of the termite insect. 

It would be a curious and philosophical undertaking, 
to compare the pyramids of the wood of Lamaya, near 
Aibreda, in the river Gambia, and which are the ad- 
mirable production of an insect, with the Kgyptianpy- 
ramids, those celebrated and boasted labours of man. 

The pyramids of Egj^pl are not by any means so 
elevated, in comparison with the height of man, as 
those of the wood of Lamaj'a with regard to the insect 
which constructed them ; for the greatest height of the 
})yramids of Memphis, or of Gheza, is not more tjtaa 
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four hundrctl and fifty French feet ; and tupposing ttat 
ihe stature of the Egypliaos who erected these colossal 
constnictrons, not tu huve been more than five feet, 
which is much benoalh the ordinary size of man, the 
proportion of ihc highest Kgyptian pyramids will there- 
fore be, as four hundred and fifty, to fire, or ninety to 

It has been observed, that the termite larvx are the 
builders and the masons of the empire, and that the 
length of one of them is not three lines; but we will 
suppose them to be three lines, for the sake of a round 
number. The highest of the pyramids in the woods of 
Lamaya, which was seventeen feet, would then be to the 
termite larvx as two thousand four hundred and forty- 
eight lines to three lines, or eight hundred and sixteen 

The pyramids of LamayK are therefore, in this pro- 
portion, tnfiniti-ly higher than those of £g}'pt ; and if 
in this camparison ive add, that of the masses and the 
time respectively employed in the building; and also 
consider the great number of these pyramids nhich 
exist in Africa, n-e shall be compelled to admire the 
powera vested by the Creator in one of the smallest 
insects, and to bthold with a more modest eye, those 
vaunted and famous monatnents of ancient ^ypt, 
which are so gratifying to the pride of man. 
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CHAP. xxr. 

Summajy vino of tie commercial product of tkc CMntriei ohk- 
priztd httwten the bar of tht Smrgal and Capt S<. !>biry, 
daring tht ytar 17!^ ; and conjectara as to aihal this pro- 
dtct aiattld ii, if by tnatTagencnt and exampk, tht negron 
miere stintutattd ~lv egricultUTal labonr, and if lie trade, 
tetter organised than at frtientf tatrt tt USfUme a greater 
dtgrt* ^ ntTgy. 



Fraalt*. 



Tse inhabitaiiti of the iiland of Goreefre- 
qaented, in 1786) only the bays situated 
along that part of tke coast comprized be- 
tween Cape Manoel, aod the point of San- 
gomar, which is placed near the mouth of on« 
of the arms of the branch of Salura. Tbey 
proceeded to these bays in alight vessels, and 
trafficked for oxen, sheep, poultry, millet, or 
rice, and otheraiticlcs of siibiiiElcnce ; which 
they in part conburaed, and sold tlie other 
lo the vessels which put into their road. 
This trade might perhaps produce about 

7'he more considcrahle articles, sucli as 
slaves, gold, elephant's teclh, iva\, and raw 
hidfs, were not mucb traded for by the ia- 
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Brouglit fonvard • 

luibitants of Goree, lor the resources of the 
islanders, were very limited ; und these com> 
moiliiiei extended, ia t7S(>, only to three 
liundreJ captives, valued at - • 

Their traffic in elephant's Uelh, raw hides, 
tic. were eElimated at - 

Tolal value of the commeice carried 
on by Goree with the neighbour- - 
iug coasts in 17Si> 



The regular commerce of the natives of 
Goiee will never be more extensive, because 
their resources must be very limited ; but if 
agriculture should be countenanced in tbs 
states of the Darnel ; and if an agricultnnl 
and mercantile factory established in. -the 
country of Baol, were to assume all the 
consistency of which it is susceptible, Goree 
would become (he mart of a commerce, 
which may he justly estimated at twelve hun- 
dred captives: this would produce - 1^^40,0(9 

Cotton, indigo, wax, raw hides of all 
■hintts, elcphKnt's teeth, building and dying 
wood, millet, nee, maize, cattle, poultry, 
^c. &c. estimated at - - 5,000,000 

In the clmpter on the gold mines of Bam- 
bouk, 1 made spme remarks on a coiomerce 
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Brought foritarH - 4,440,000 

wiilch might be cstablithed with ihis ricb 
country by means of caravans. This trade 
would be under the immediate directions and 
superintendence of the inlei'mediate admi- 
nistration fixed in the island of Goree. I 
cannot enter into the details which would 
arise, relative to this commerce, but I shall 
eittimate its produce in the first yeus at 400,000 



Total - 4,840,000 



hi 17B6, the commerce with the states 
of the Bur-Salum produced, to the vesseU 
employed, six hundred captives, valued at 

In native wax, law hides, elephants' 
fceth, Ac, - - 

Total 

'Hie English during the time that tbej 
alone frequented the branch of Salura, pn^ 
cured twelve buodred slaves, which 1 shall 
value at - - - > - l 

In wax, elepbaat's teeth, building and dy- 
ing wood, raw hides, &e. &c. 

The produce of these articles would be 
Ifae same to us as to the English. 

Without forming a. fixed establishment in 
the bnnch of Salum, the air of which i» 
O 5 
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as* colbbbkt's tratels 

Pr.rk.. 

Srought (otvfard - 1,640,000 

known lo be extremely ujiirhotesome, but in 
maintaining rt^gulur connections with the 
Bur-Salum, and eiicitiiig by encouragements 
the culture ef indtgo, cotton, and rice, for 
which the soil of Salnm is very propitious, 
these ditferent commodities nould form an 
object of - - - - 400,000 

The gum-trees exist in great numbers in 
the states of Salum, and M. de Repentigny 
is persunded, that by encouraging the partial 
collections of Acacia gum-trees, which arc 
there to be found, we might procure, from 
the branch of Salum, sixtj- thousand pounds 
«f gum, which I shall at the least value at 90,000 

The total of the presumptive produce . 

of the commerce wdth the states of ^^— — 



Salum might therefore amount to 2,130,000 



The English traflkkod in the Garal^, dur- 
ing the year 1785, and at the commence 
nent of 1786, for tbrae tbousanii ilsves, 
-taluedat . - • - 3>60O,O0CI 

The French trafficked at the same lime for 
. no mora than seven hundred, valued at 840,000 

The English traded for fifty thousand 
pounds of elephant'* teelh, valued at cue 
&auc per pound « .^ . 5O,Q0l> 
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Brought furaard • 4,490,000 
Tbe Trench traded for ae more than one 
fhousand pounds of the lame - - 1,000 

The English procured from the Gambia 
thirty thousand drachms of gold, valued at 
ten francs per drachm - - 300,000 

Tfaa French procnrcd not more than four 
kandred drachtn; of gold, valued at - 4,000 

The English traded in native wax, raw 
Itides, rough soap, and other objects of less 
importance, to the valae of more than 500,000 

The French trade for the same articles did 
>ot exceed more than - - (Oft 

Total estimate of the produce of the 
French and English commerce in tha 
river Gambia, in 1785, and the be- i-*. 

ginning «f 1766 - - 5,295,600 

We may doubtless presnme, that if an sgricidtiiral 
and mercantile establishment were formed at Albreds, 
according to. the plans that I ha*e already laid down, 
o«r part of the produce, ariring from the commerce of 
tba GwnUa, woald become mort inportajit tkaa ft 
«u in X78fi. 
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ON THE IPACE COMPRIZED BETVEBK CAPB ST. 

UA&Y jlhd cafe TEUGA. 

hptrJictiM ef Mr nd^i ami' kntmhdgt nlativt to tiii part *f 
- Africa— 0/ lit river Catamamca—Cept fiougi—Tie riotr 

St, DemHg« — On Jales river— Tkt Artkiptlaga of tke Bit. 

tagos — Tlu iilands of Biaaa, Seulam, and Kasnaiac — Tie 

riotr »f ffuno Triaao—On Cape Vergor— Sketch ^tkt Fertu- 

gnat ttwmtrct in tkit part ej Africa. 

Xhx reduced map of tbe nesteni coatti of Africa, 
drawD up in 1765 by Belin, a nava) engineer, waa the 
result of all (he knowledge then possessed, relative to 
tbe extent comprized between C^ie Bojador and CwfK 
St. Aon ; but every one nbo unce ihat period has Ti- 
nted tb» part of Africa, well knowi how greatly d«fe<>- 
tive and imperfect this map is, and particularly in 
the part between Cape St. Mary and Cape Verga. 

In 1784, M. de la Jaille visited the Archipelago of 
the Bissagos ; but this officer, nhoie knowledge, and 
whoce character, was eqndly amiable and respectf^hs, 
was unable to devote more than fifteen days to a survey, 
whicb, if executed io lUl its details, would rtqiuie 
mOFe than a year. 
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In 17S6, M. de Brach, commander or tlt« Itoaignol 
corvette, on board of which I embarked when t«- 
rurning from the river of Sierra Lcona, entered the 
Archipelago of the Bissagos, and anchored intbe canal 
situated between the island of Kasnabac, and that 
which is in the map of Belin, designated under the 
nnme of Avaugcna. 

In this canal'We were overtaken by the night, and 
about an hour after midnight, the sudden shallownes* 
•f the soundings, and the noise of breakers, convinced 
us that we were in danger. 

We had on board M. Martin, a man who has sinc« 
risen to those superior employments, to which liis ta- 
lents, bis merit, and his amiable ({ualities, give him 
a ^r claim ; he, with the greatest skill and coolneu, 
extric&tcA us from the perilous situation, into vhidn 
we had been led by the imperfections of our saa 
charts. We therefore temaiiied in the Archipelago of 
the Bissagos only two days, at the expiration of,wbich 
time we set sail for the river of Gambia. 

We have eince learned, by a work which was pub* 
Kihed, relative to 'the Senega!, that in 1788, M. 
Btanchot, who was theii commander in chief of thia 
government, and M. Martin, then port captain-, also 
paid a visit to the Archipelago of the Bissagos; that 
they entered it on the 20th of October, and departed 
from it on the 26th of November following. 

It is doubtless to this survey, that we are indebted 
for the new topography of the Bissagos islands, in the 
manner they are delineated in the map prefixed to th» 
work above cited ; but even these late researches^ rela^ 
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live to this pari of Africa, though far superior to what 
we liavc hitherto possessed, arc yet very imperfect ; 
and this imperfection arises solely from the impossi- 
bility of executing, in the short space of a month, a 
labour which, if correctly performed, would require a 
tnarilime staiioD placed od the £pot, and specially 
charged with this mission, which would demand two 
campaigns. 

These coasts are indeed better known by the English, 
than by ourselves ; and I have ventured to speak la a 
summary vny, on some of the principal points found 
in the iDierval comprised between Cape St. Mary and 
Cape Verga, from the information which I have re- 
ceived from those Englishmen established in the Gam- 
bia, and the river Sierra I<eona ; and from those which 
I procured, from two Portuguese merchant captains, 
who had habitually frequented the Portuguese posses- 
sions along the western coast of Africa, and who, in 
17SS, became naturalized Frenchmen, and established 
themselves at Nantz, where I disembarked on my re- 
turn from my voyages to Africa and Ameiica. 

The right which France has always possessed, to 
trade and establish herself on those parts of the coast, 
ID all the rivers, and in all the countries situated be- 
tween these two capes, is confessedly incontestible. 

The nncient India Company availed themselves of 
this right, until its dissolution. They not only fre- 
quented the rivers of St. Domingo, Rio Grande, and 
of Nuno TrisUo, but it had ports, and a principal fac- 
tory in the island of Bissao, 

The great fertility of this part of western Africa, 
the iiutncrous population of it* productive soil, the 
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abimilance and variety of objects and articles which it 
presents in a commercial point of view, all conspire to 
itimulate France to establish here some factories ; but 
since the year 176$, the period when the ancient India 
Company fell, she has totally neglected these coasts ; 
they were in a manner abandoned by our merchants, 
and we left the Portuguese the sole possessors of ths 
profits of a very important commerce, which they 
carry on with the natives of the countries, situated be- 
tween the left bank of the Casamaiica, and the right 
bank of the Nuno-Tristao. 

The English, whose activity admits of no negligenc* 
in their concerns, did not, it is true, form very im- 
portant establishments in these regions; but they 
constantly frequented them ; they sent hither their 
vessels, and they participated witn the Portuguese 
those profits which we have hitherto neglected to share. 
From this inditfercnce it happens, that we possess sucit 
a slight knowledge, such imperfect information, relative 
to this part of the 'African coast. 

We have been told, that the intrigues and the un> 
friendly disposition of the Portuguese, that their influ- 
ence over the negroes of this country, (some horde* of 
which are undoubtedly very savage and ferocious) and 
lastly, that the dangers of a difHcuIt navigation, have 
hitherto i^een insurmountable obstacles. 

But all these reasonings wilt have no weight, and 
all these obstacles vanish, whenever the govemment 
chooses to exert itKlf. And I will venture to predict) 
that whenever this resolution shall be firmly and de- 
cidedly adopted, kH these coasts vill then become 
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known to oiijhey will imm^iately be rendered fomt- 
liar ; vie skall frequent those fine, large livers, Hl^ich ir- 
ligate fbeae rich countries, and the names of which only 
are as it were known to m ; we sball establish oui'selvet 
in the Bissagos island ; and if we please, even in that 
of Bissao ; and if our operations be conducted with pru- 
dence, if they be directed by active and intelligent men, 
two years wilt scarcely be elapsed, ere we should ob- 
tain tkat portion, which we have a, legitimate right to 
expect, of the produce arising from the commerce of 
one of the finest countries comprized within the sphera 
of the Senegal gnvernuent. 

The mouth of the river of Casamanca, is situated 
twenty-five leagXitfs to the South of Cape St. Mary. 
If its entrance were not obstructed by a bar, it might 
he navigated by frigates, but it is attainable only by & 
very narrow char;nel, the depth of which ts not more 
than two fathoms. 

The Portuguese, who are established on the fertile and 
bealthy borders of thb river, have procctided up it nearly 
sixty leagues from its mouth. They have many esta- 
blishments 4iere, the principal of which arcZinghinchor, 
and Makia Kacondm, and they carry on a very advan- 
tageous trade in slaves, elephant's tceih, native wax, 
raw hides, aromatic seeds, and dying wood, with the 
Fellup and Bagnon negroes, who inhabit the banks of 
this river.' 

About five leagues to the South of the mouth of this 
■river, is Cape Rouge, which derives its name from llie 
■colour of the earth of which itconbists. When this Cape 
is doubled,, the coast widens wd takci a South-cast 
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AtvClion, to (he extcat of fifteen or lixtefln 1eagu«i, 
3t nhidi place is TouuJ the entftitice to the river St. 

The mouth of this river js obstructed with bfenters, 
dnd covered with a bank which is dcnominaled the 
bank af Cacheo, It can be entered only by vessels not 
irmviiag more than ten feet watpr ; they navigate it fifty 
Icaguea m eKt«nt, and the tiile is perceptible evcii 
beyond Guicin-Ghiam, which is more than fifteen 
leugues from the st-a, 

Cacheo, which is placed on the left bank of the St. 
Domingo, is the principal spot for the Portuguese esta- 
blishments between Cape St. Mary and Cape Verga, anA 
it was formerly very considerable. The Portugueso 
carry on in this river, the same tradeas in the Casam&ii> 
<»• The countries watered by it, are singularly fertile. 
' 2nd lh«y are inhabited by two races of negroes whicb 
are dcuoted nmter the denomination of Papels, end 
Balantes. These blacks are reported lo be very savage, 
brave'; and very much devoled to the Portuguese 
interests. 

'I1ia aHoient French India company, had began to 
assert our commercial rights in the St. Domingo, by 
formini ^'factory, which they however afterwardi neg. 
lected, and it was at length entirely abandoned. 

Between the mouths of the St. Domingo," and th^ 
Nuiw»Tri3tao, is situated the Archipelago of the Bit- 
-tagfis island St 

'The islands which form this Archipelago amount 
ta sixteen principal ones, which fare each deitot«d 
by a particular Dome. Those of Jate, ButSi, Bhsad; 
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Boulatn, and Manterre, are ci^arated from the 
tiocnt only by branches of the rivers ; the islands ol 
ias Galhinasi das Area.*, Furmose, Kasnabac, Caracbf, 
Corbclle, OeotheFa, Cavalto, Mel, Caacgu, and C( 
arc in the open sea. Besides these siiLteen princ 
islands, tliere are also in this Archipelago a number ol 
islets, (b« most noted of \fhit;k ate the Sourbon, the 
Sorciere, the Poelon.the Papajgo, and las Porcoi. 

A series of mud and sand-banks, the cKtent of which 
is near six leagues, surround and cover the West of 
this Archipelago, which therefore must not be ap- 
proached without continually heaving the lead ; and 
when it is wished to survey them, this precaHttOD mmt 
be attended to, as soDtt as we arrive between the 
twelfth parallel, if coming from the North i, the ninth, 
if coming from the South ; and as soon as we find 
iur^elves within-lhe first meridian, twenty minutes 
Eust of the island Ferro; for experience ha$ proved, 
that the banks, which cover the Archipelago of the 
^i»ago* islands, extend considerably towards the West> 

Two rivers empty theraiielves into this Archipelago, 
ane of which is the Gesves or Gebs, which proceeds 
6om the lake of Geba, sit ua ted-in the interior of the 
country, and which, dividing itself into two arms al 
(he village of Agoula, inclotcs the island of fiissjao to 
the East ; the other, lo the South, is justly caHed th^ 
-Ilio Grande (Great River) by the Portuguese; its 
noudi is reached after having crossed a canal, that 
separates the iiland of Boulam, which we leave to 
the North, from the island of Menterie, whicK l«ys lo 
the South. 



^pconlingto thb Portngaese and Engltsli documents, 
the Rio Grande waters aii extont of more tb&ti thrc« 
kdndred I«ague«, ander diffcreht iwrnfer. The Portu- 
guese bave navigated it as tar as a cataract sitXiatcS 
nearly ninety leagues from its mouth, and tha Engltsh 
have ascended it even farther thu) this cataract ; bcre 
the river takes the name of Donio, proceeds a const* 
dersble distance into the interior of Africa, and its 
source is said to be placed under the ninth North pa- 
rallel, and the twelfth meridian of the island of Ferro, 
m the mountains to the South of Tecmbou, the mctrd- 
polis of die Foulhas empire. The Portuguese ha^% 
many establishments op the banks of this river, and 
carry on a eonsi<l<erabts commercer the profits of which' 
are shared wiA the Engli^. 

The island of Bissao is the largmt of any which form 
the Archipelagoi ~of the Bissagos. Its limits to the 
North and Sonth are watered- by two branches of the 
livCr of GesTcs, which separates it from the continent^ 
and to the West and East by the sea. 
_.This island is twelve leagues long by nine broad, ft 
'rises something like an amphitheatre towatds the 
Xitddle, Mid the little mountains- which occupy its 
centre are covered with woods; the vallies are 
watered by small streamlets, which flow into its 
■oil, which is rieh, and^ adapted- to luxuriotis coltii- 
Yation. It produces in abundauce all the necessary 
articles, .and even the comforts, of life, but particntarly 
a ^eat quantity of millet and rice. There are found 
here Bsnana^ tices, Goiaviert, and citron and lime trees, 
» 2 , 
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"ifJitdi hear a kind of small lemon, from whence ft 
juice is exiracted, whkh is extrtincly wlioipstime it) 
these hot climate*. The herbage of Uiia islanil in ex- 
cellent, and tbe natives reur oxen aud coivs, of a n>- 
Riarkabk mzu and futiiess. 

The negro naiion, who inhabit this part of Africa, 
is called PapeU, and are destiibed ai enlerpriaing and 
warlike ; they even accuse them t* being feiocious. , 
, Indeed, the Portni;ueie arc indebted for lUe greater 
[lartuf the slaves, which they dispose of at their fac- 
toriei, to the per|)etual wars carried on by (he PapcU, 
.with the hordes coDtiguou^ tu their territory. 

The principal establishment of the Portugese, Le> 
Xnteo the St. Ootningo and the NunoTristao, is fixed 
iu the island of Bissao, where formerly the ancivitf 
india company also had a factory^ 

The iiland of Biasao is reached by ft cbanad or 
canal of many ieajuei in breadth, the aounduigs of 
which ara always from seven to elevan fathoms. Thk 
island also possesses a very fine road or haHxxil^ 
with a muddy bottom, (he souudii^ of which arm 
nearly the same as in the canal. In order (o arrive 
ufety at a very fine bay, which the English call Great 
Port, we must stand off about a league from BMirbcm 
Island, which is left to the West, approach towanta 
Sorcerer'* Island, called by us La Sorciire, aiw) steer 
ftlmost North to reach this bay, which is defended by a 
Tortufpiese fort. The ^i^lish have an establishment at 
th* mooth of a creek, to the Soutb-eaU of the fort. 

The island of Boulam is separated from the copti. 
nent, by a branch of .th« sea, nearly a league in 
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bllndtti ; and it i> situated about two leagues to the rigbt 
of the raoQth of the Rio Grande. This inland, which ii 
placed at the extremity of the Archipelago of the Bis- 
sag<A, is eight leagues in length, by four broad. Id 
fevery point of view, wiih regard to the soil, fertility, 
excellent pasturage, and the variety of its productions, 
it is as much favoured, and even more so, than the 
island of Bissao. The natives rear oxen, with an 
hun^ on their back, and of an extraordinary weight 
and si2e. 

TheMarechal de Castries, in 1784, con.cei7ed the 
project of forming a French establishment in thik 
island) and nincb was extremely well planned : tht 
situation of Boulam, near the mouth of the Ri6 
Grande, would be the most advantageous of any that 
could be chosen, in the Archipelago of the Bissago!<i 
for forming a principal establishment, 
■ Thirproject was, however, afterwards neglected, and 
in a manner of speakii^ abandoned; but without dc 
tailing here the numerous and valuable advantages,' 
which would be the immediate result of a facrory well 
And solidly ' established, accurately organized, ami 
founded at the eastern extremity of the hland of 
Boulam, Lshall simply observe, that if the govcmmenV 
*ere tit resume and execute the project, planned nmlcr 
the administration of' the Marechal da Castries, and ir 
T» measures requisite to the success of this project, 
were neglected, they would soon have reason to feliri*^' 
tate themselves for having made the resolution, 

Thepoiseuion of the islands of Kasnabac and Men^- 
terre muit indispentably conduce to the »?«■» ■of 
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our estabtishment in the Ut»od of Boiilaa ; and it I« 
equally necessary not tp ielay or^lering a. very dvtBtled 
survey to be taken of the Archipelago of the Biss^gtfS 
Islaitds, and Itkcwise a general and scrupulon^Iy roriect 
examination of all the sounding and anichorages, of 
bH the chatinelx aud passages which intersect these 
islands, and of , all the portSt roads, and beys, which are 
there to be found. This task could not be executed 
without the protection of a corvette, which should 
chuse acomniodiaus and sure anchorage, between the' 
islands of Kasnahac, Das Galinbas, and Mentcrrc; 
(hould establish itself in tbis sncboragc, and being 
provided wilh light boats, might visit, examine, and 
■urvpy every necessary part; aitd at the same lime 
protect every operation, «bich might form an ubject of 
its mission. 

According to the information wh)ch I have collerted, 
Tvlative to the Archipelago of the Biissagos on tli# 
Islands of which it is composed, and on ihe correspootl- 
'ing parts of the continpnt, it is eviilcnt, that a pcrlect 
knowledge of this Arcbipclagii, the labour required to 
form a factory in the island of Boulami and fome 
auxiliary posts in the islands of Kasnubac and Men* 
jerre, would employ two years. 

Ihe river of Nuno-Tristao, whose month i* two, 
l^gues in tiidtb, is situated in iC lb' North latitude. 
According to ihe English documents, it appears that 
it takes its rise in the country of Ihe Foulhas, in & 
aaountaihoiis itgion to the West of Teeroboa ; its mt^ 
ters empty tbeniselves into the lea with great ibrcc. As 
i^waa discovered by Nuno-TristaO) it. was named after 
Ilim, mH tbe Portuguese established tbenuelves oa it» 
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banki. ft ii anerted, tliyt inascmiliflg tttiiiite rivtr* 
ftbout flfty leagues from the sea, then- are yet to b» 
KCD many ruins and vcsti^ei of some rrry i'on>ii(ler* 
skle establisbniPnts, furracd there by the Portuguns 
at tbe period of its (lii>covery, and many of the d^ 
■c«ndan(B of Iheie first conquerors are btill living there. 
The banks of thii river are peopled by a mce of n«^ 
groes called Nalncz ; and niuny families uf tbe Foulbu 
aegroes hare also formed estabtisbments there. 

This river offiirs a very advantageous commerce in 
■laves, native mix, elepbanl's teetb, raw bides, and a 
small quaniitj of gold, nbich tbe natives collect from 
tbe numertjus brooks that flow into the river, the na- 
vigation of which easily conducts us into the iatenor ol 
Africa, and forms the southern limits of the Por- 
tugueae establisbmcBts, between Cafe &t. Mary am) 
Cape Verga. 

The descemfants of tbe first Portugnese, who ar* 
Mill to be Scnud living on tix b^nks of tbe Nano Tris< 
tao, are so Coro(>letely interminglijd with tbe negroes, 
that Ibey have, as it were, becoiae nqpties themMilves. 

The Naulia fiirm a very intelligent and peaceable 
people ; they are shepherds and husbandmen, and cuW 
tivate a coiisiderable tjuantity of rice ; their lands ar* 
fertile and well populated. They arc considered at 
ka«ii4g made some progress in agriculture; the iadigt» 
V)d fottoH.that they raise, is the finest of any procured' 
M> this p^rt of Africa; and they manufiicture pieces of 
calicof which, on account of their superior texHr* 
and brilliaatcutours, are in great request among the 
Poulhas of Teembou, who pnrchase then at a nty 
high prica. 
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To fHe South of the mouth of the Nuno-Trisfao Fs 
ntulCted Cape Verga, in ten' degrees North latitude; 
snd according to the system which I have luit down iii 
the first chapter of this work, thra cape should for* 
the sonthern extremity of the second district of the ge- 
neral government of the Senegal. 

The Portuguese establishments, in this paTt of Wes- 
ttrn Africa, do not extend beyond this cape ; but the 
countries which they occupy, are very celebrated for 
Acri' great fertility and numerous population. 

The produce of their commerce, carried'on between 
Cape St. Mary aud Cape- Verga, consists of slaves, 
the price of which' does not exceed' 360 ^ncr, 
French money ; of elephant's teeth, mx, and hard 
■eap; of raw hides of ' air kindi ; of dying and buitd^ 
ing wood ; of indigo, cotton, chemical drugi, resin; re- 
eIdous gums ; some thoukaud drachms.of gold, and s 
{reat quantity of orseille; 

In commerce, they give the name of orseiile to a soff 
paste, of a red violet colour, that is used for dying, and 
from which they obtain a beautiful red, nearly, similar 
to that of the amarantbus. The plant, from thte in< 
tpissated juice of which this paate is formed, is alsoi 
called orseilJes; itis a lichen denoted by naturalists,' 
Under the names of lichen, grachvt, pob/poida, thicto- 
riu laxatUit, oi fvxiu verncowt.' tt grows particu-- 
larly in the environs of'tbe ancient Tolcanoes; it is- 
foand in Auvcrgne, but of a bad quality; it abounds- 
in thu Canary islands, where they sell -more* than fonr' 
thousand quintals of it' eveiy year. In coramercei tbe- 
one^le of Africa, and above^ tbat'of the Btwagos- 
islandi, is th« most esteemed. 
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Thr abunduiite of this lichen, in tliis part of Africa, 
is Joubllcss UM'ing lo tfic I'olcanic stale uf all the Bis- 
9ug'>s Iblujiils, and of all the countries corrcspundius to 
tills Aichipel.ngo. 

It Iiat been observed, in llic spcunct chapter of this' 
work, that from Cape Blanco to Cape falmos, all the 
I'oasts of Africa, prescntin every part of them, strong 
Tiiarks of a volcanic eruption, and general convulsion ; 
aii'i these vestiges, which attest the volcanic epoch of 
the globe, are particularly frequent betviecn Cape St. 
Mary, and CapeVerga. 

I know not whether naturalists', have not classed dis- 
tinctly thMe plants which peculiarly flourish in vol- 
canic soils, but the orseille without doubt belongs to 
ibis class; and I am of opinion, that it would be possi- 
ble to appropriate the Madeleitie Inlands, near Ooree, 
as well as" some other parts contiguous to Cape Verd, 
in dl ot which volcanic eruptions are evident, for the 
purpose of cultivating and naturalizing this lichen. 

The Portuguese commerce between Cape St. Mary 
and Cape Verga, was in 1786, regulated by an exclusive 
privilege granted to a company, the directors of which 
resided at Lisbon. The English pnssessed a conbiderable 
part in' the funds, anil produce of this company, whicli 
annually exported from the rivers of Casainanca, St, 
Domingo, Jate, Gesves,Hio Grande, and Nuno-Tri s , 
and the Bissagos Islands, the following articles. 



Three thotuand slaves, two thousand of 
which wei;^ imported into the Portuguese 
colony of .Fara, near the moutk «f the rivet 
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of Amuons, ' and the otlter thousand was 
diTided between the Islandt of Cape Veri), 
and those of Maderia. These three thou- 
sand slaves maj Lc estimated at - - 3,600,000 

In elephant's teeth, wax, and hard-aoap; 
lidigo in paste ; vegetable butter, called but^ 
ter of Kharicc ; raw hides of every kind ; dy- 
ing and building wood ; cotton, chemical 
drugE, aromatic seeds, resin, and resinous 
gumsi rice and other articles ofsubustcuce; 
lustly, ingold - - • 9,000,000' 

Three thousand quintals of orseille, at a. 
hundred and lixtj^ livrei per (Quintal - 480,000 

Total 6,080,000 



If to the part which wehave a right to take in this coin>- 
inerce be added, ttie produce which would indubitably 
result from agriculture,, excited and encouraged, aod 
from connections which a factory in the IsUnd of Bou- 
lam, and the na-vigation of the Nuno-Tristao, might 
favour with the interior region of Africa; if it be 
observed, that those fertile countries situated betweVD 
Cape St. Mary, and Cape Verga, are adapted to the 
most valuable and useful cultivatiunSr(for all the frtiita 
of America, might \ery easily be naturalized there,) it 
may reasonably be presumed, that the Archipelago of 
IheBJssagos, and the part of the conftnent correspond- 
ing with it, would offer- to Franca- advant^^e* and 
banefiis, that would auon indemnify any expetices, that 
the governywnt might incur, in forming, there a p«»- 
loanent establishment. 
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CHAP. XX in, 

TBIRD DISTRICT OF THE GOVERKUEKT Or TH»; 
SENEGAL, COUPHISINO THE SPACE BETVIEII 
CAFt VERGa and cafe. PALMA3. 

On lie Islands of let Idolet, wkick wt call tkt hlandt of Ux — 

and on the rivtri wild tmpiy tkcuadvet into the sen itla/etn 
Cape Verga, and the riotr ef Sierra Lema. , 

At abontthlrteenol' fourteen teaguesto tbe South-easi 
of Cape Verga, and lliirty-five lo the North ea^t of ihc 
entrance of the Bay of Sierra Leona, is situated a 
groupe of seven islands, to which the Portuguese hare 
given the name of Los Ittotos, and we call them the. 
Islands of Lm. Ttiis grovpe is in lane degrees thJi-ty 
minutes North lafitude, and nearly under the fourth 
«astern meridian of the Island of Ferro. 

These regions begin, to the South of Cape Verga, and 
tlie naliyes of fliem arc followers of Fetichijm, and erect 
altars lo their Fetiche gods, and likewise dedicate tem- 
ples to the deviL It was doubtlest, on account of the 
prevalence of this worship, which the Portuguese per- 
ceived in the Island* of Los Idolos, that they were 
isduced t^ denotninate them (he Islands of Idols ; a 
same which wt csgltt intariaUy to appropriate' I9* 
ikeut.- 
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Of the uven islands which forni the grau[ie of Im 
Ittolos, three ooty are inhabited; the other fuur lie- 
ing nothing elite, but a shapeless mass of volcanic rub. 
bidi. These Islands are separated from the continent 
. by canal* of various diuiensions the soundings of which 
•re from four to six fathoms, and (he bottom muddy. 

The largest of these Islands, and at the same lime 
- tkat which is situated most to the westward, has prc< 
aerved the appellation of Tamara, giv«n to it by the 
natives. The English call it also William Island, after 
their Kln^ of that name, who from atlachmcnt to them, 
was thus denominated. 

This island is five lca);ues in length, by one of medial 
breadth. Its soil is fertile and it contains three villages 
of two hundred huts each. Its center foims fiiie aiiir 
phi theatres, covered with wood, and its most elevated 
part appears to be three hundred feet, above th» level of 
tbe sea. 

The general direetron of tbe Island of Tamara, is 
Ea«t to West ; the English frequent lis two harbours, 
where they have formed resi(Iences,aiid a kind of docks. 
Their eastern harbour, is called Tr&ilor Point, and is 
■ituatfed at the eastern extemily of the Island; they 
have others also at the western part, which they call 
Top-Siul Point. 

It was in the hland of Tamnra, and Los Idnlos, that 
the Portuguese discovered those vestiges of the idolatiy 
practised by the inhabitants of this part ,«f Africa, 
who have preserved the worship of the Fetiche gods, 
and the dogma of (luo principkt. ' 
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Tbc I&Iand of Los Idolos, is tUe most eastern of anvt 
and iS not more than two leagues distant from a point of 
the continent, which the English call Dombapoir.t ; its 
direction is from North lo South. It is ji early three 
leagues in length, by a medial breadth of fifteen hun- 
dred tois4^,aad its form is like a boot, the point of which 
is turned towards the South-east. 

Tfic English have formed here some very fine fac- 
tories and warehouses. They have one to the North 
at Sandy Point, and another towards the center of the 
eastern side of the island. To the South of this bay, 
they have a large factory, built on the cxtccmity of a 
cape, which they call Factory Pouit; and in the middle 
of the western coast, there is also a very fine csiablish- 
ment, which is denominated Barbei'i Fiictori/ ; and was 
founded by the Barber's Company of Liverpool; tWn 
company is also knowu under the name of the Sierra 
Leona Company. 

The island at Craffort, is situated between the olhct 
two, and is the smallest of the three. Almost the 
whole of its northern side is cijvcred with a bank of 
mud ; but along its southern coast) there are many good 
liarbours. ^ 

Both the extremities of the island are occupied by 
two small mountains, between whichthe soilis solow, 
that they may be taken for two islands entirely distinct. 

There are two other islets, which are denominated 
Sound Island, and tlie island of Kids; they form part 
of the groupe of Los Idolos, bat they are merely a. 
mass of barren rocks, destitute as it were of evciy kini 

vol., II. o 
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of vegetation; vh'Ae on tlie contrary', nature has been 
profuse in her bounty towards ihe island of Taman, 
Craffort, and Los Idolos ; the riuminits of which are 
ornamented with the finest verdure, and co\ered with 
trees of various kinds, many of which are well adapted 
to maritinic, and inland purposes. 

The three principal islands of the groupc of I^os 
Idolos, unitr: to the advantages of a very Mvourable 
commercial situation those of a fertile soil, and of a 
healthy and mild climate; they are exempted from those 
local diseases, produced by stagnant and impure water, 
for they possess abundant springs of this element fresh 
and limpid ; and ihc soil of these islands, forming itself 
into little hills above the level of the sea, they enjoy 
the freshness of those breezes, which at the rising and 
'Setting of Ihe sun, temper the opprcsivc heat of the 
climate. 

The establishments formed by the English of Siein 
I«ona, in the Islands of Los lodolos, are organized and 
direcird with the greatest skill. The habitations of the 
agents, and other persons employed in their commerce, 
are comtnodious and healthy ; and their magasines, 
warebVuses and docks, possess every requisite solidity> 

The English have Succeeded in instructing the 
negroes in all kinds of labour, and have inspired them 
with coDsiderable emulation. All their workshops are 
composed of slaves either free, hired, or purchased; 
and they are in want neither of good pilots, experienced 
in the bays which they frequent j sailors, carpentere, 
«ailmakers, roperaakers, joiners, nor smiths; they have 
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even gocNl -bricklayers who are employed in (he cDif 
structionof pernmnent buildings. 

By these mcani together with thu wuod of the country, 
they construct vessels and boats, from twenty to a hutk- 
dred tons. And their establishments, being undei th« 
direction of a very small number of whiles, execute 
the same arta ai are canned on in the little poits of 
Europe. 

I am not thLTcfore, astuniahed that by such extensive 
assiduity, the commerce of the £n(;Iish Company, esta- 
blished in the river of Sierra Leona, and the operations ' 
of which were carried from Cape Verga, to Cape Pat- 
mas, possessed in 17S<J, such advantageous and coasi- 
derable importance. 

By means of a great number of light boats, which 
they build in their docks, established in the islands of 
Los Idolos, of Bcnce, and of Sierra Leona, thetr ageoB 
catered all the numerous rivers in those roads. 

I shall only mention succinctly, those which empty 
tbeimelvcs into the sea, between the Nuno Tristao, and 
the river of Sierra Leona. 

Tbc River Kapatch is situated about five leagues t« 
the South-east of Rio Nuno ; it is large and deep, and 
ascends very far up the country ; but its mouth is ob- 
structed by banks and islets. Its fertile borders are 
inhabited by a race of negroes cilled Bngocs. They 
make salt, and very fine pieces of cotton ; they occu^^ 
themselves extensively in fishing, in hunting of ele- 
phants, rearing cattle and poultry, and cultivating ricc» 
yucca root, and potatoes. 
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The Rb Pongeos, is more to the South than the Ka- 
patch,but it has like thelatttT.a very extensive course; 
its bordfrs are peopled by colonies of the Foulhas- 
Sousos, who correspond habitually with Tcembou, the 
metropolis of their nation. The English procure in 
this river a great many slaves, and elephants' teeth ; 
(tying and building uuod, raw hides, and articles ol'sub- 
sisteDce. The natives of the borders of Pongeos, make 
4 beer of a very strong and intoxicating nature. 

The rivers of Djniby and Daiiia, are both to the 
South-cast of the Pongeos, and empty themselves into 
tlie sea, opposite the i!>Iaiids of Los Jdolos. The fertile 
countries which it irrigates are inhabited by the Bagoes 
negroes, who rear nuinierous flocks of oxen, goats, 
and sheep; they cultivate rice, maize, and potatoes; 
they make salt, and also occupy much lime in fishing. 
They sell a great number of slaves. 

Kuyaport, Barria,' and Kissey, are throe rivers, the 
banks of which are peopled by Foullias Sousos negroes, 
and offer, like the preceding ones, many valuable arti- 
cles of commerce. 

Eelwecn the river of Kissey, and that of Sama or 
Mailkoury, the sea enters the country, and forms a 
gulpli three leagues long. To the South-east of this 
gulph is situated the mouth of the Sama, and still far- 
' ther southward the rivers of Berery and Scarssery. All 
the couTitries which they water, are extremely fertile, 
and well populated. Many colonies of the Foulbas 
Sousos are established on the banks of the Sama and 
Scarssery, and carry on an extensive commerce in 
•laves, elephant's teeth, iJyiiig wood, wax, cattle, poul- 
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try, and van oui other articles of tubsiitence. Theyalso-' 
iAe the jnbabituits of the Fotigeos, maku a verj. io- 
loxicating beer- 
Alt the rivers whicfa emptf tfiemselvei into the my 
hetweeix Cape Verga, and Islanil of Lsopards deKend 
from a very elevated country, and proceed from the 
KHteni valliet of a chain of mountains, the direction- 
of which is neatly frov North to South ; they arc situa- 
ted between the Rio^Grande, aod the River Mesurado,. 
knd their summits are forty leagues distant from thi 
•ea ; to the East of this chain of mountains, is siruated 
the empire of the Fouthas, and' all* the above-mentibne*]' 
rivers present the nujst favourable opportunities ftr- 
arriviog at TeemBou, the capitaf of this empire, and 
altimntely of penetrating into the most central rcgioDS- 
of Africa. The countries irrigated by these rivers, may 
be ranked among the most fertile, uid most populous of 
any in Africa ; and they likewise^ of^r great advantages > 
to commercial speculation. 

The wKoIe extent of coast, comprised tietween the- 
Rio-Kuno, and* the bay of Sierra Leona, presents ab 
•very step the most decided volcanic marks; and ves- 
tiges of those extensive eruptions, of which I have 
already spoken, and which, invariably obtain along alh 
tte western coasts of Africa, situated between Cagft- 
Blanco of Barbary, and Cage Palnas. 
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TBS RIV£R OB BAY OF SIERRA LZONA. 

Tiii rivtr, wkick liettld 6e called a. bay, hjurmei 6y the union 
eflvo large rivrrs, tiamely, enejTBm the Norlk-east, (ailed 
tie Mitemio ; tkt otker/rom the Seath^oit, calUd the Bunch 
—The wKUth of liii bay it indicaltd by the hit of Leopard, 
tnd Cape Sierra Leona — Of lit bay ej tht Pirata — HarboitT 
vftit Engtiih factory of Sierra Uona—Of lit Bay ofAigiu 
ade— Entrance to the River cf Bunch — Isle cf Gambia— 
' Trench factory and poit — Inamveaienctt of the iiluaiion of 
the Itle ef GamHo'^Firit intervieto with Panaioura Foriana, 
Aiag of the Bay of Sierra Letna, and the Isle of Gambia — 
Mxttntof the cotmtry under his gevenmtnt — C&aracler ofliii 
migro prince — Details on lit administralim and commerce of 
the Englith factory of Sierra JUena — Entrance of lie Mi- 
temio — Itles ff Taso and Bence^Forl and factory, of tit 
•Wmgiidt in the htler isle, and advantages of tifs situation-^ 
JtoMnt rf tit CMmerce of the society of tit Isle of Bence — 
fractediitgi of a brig commanded by M. Bastiresse, dispatched 
from Ifdatitune to trade fer blachi on the African coast — 
General oiteroelions on tiit part of Africa — Sitrntnary view 
ff tie produce of tie cevmerce of the English and French 
Jectoriis of lit river of Sierra Leona, during tht year 17&5, 
«nd the frst five months of iji6- 
Jn the firstchapter of these fragments, I spoke of my 
arrival la the river or bay, i^kb we call Sierra LeoiW) 
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ktti of tte cbarmiDg picture wbicii tho b«ab, fcnd at* 
tnncft of tUs bay pfeMiited. 

' Two riven, one fram tke North-«ut, caMei tHe Mi> 
tombo, the oUier from th« Soath-east, called the Bom^, 
commingla and mute-tbeir waters, >t the point of fio* 
bana, from whence they flow, and «mpty thenuelToi 
together, into the ocean after having watered a space df 
«(ght leagnes. It is the course of these two livers, thw 
joined Ifigpther, and the canal which they both paib 
through, as far as ihe sea, that we call the riv«r Siena 
Leona, and tha negroes that of Mitombo ; and in fact 
the Mibmbo, being moch larger, deeper, and mon 
coosidenble, than the Baiiclc, it appears bU ju^. 
that it should retain its pame ; Europeans have hewevei^ 
contracted l^e habit of denominating the river of 
Sierra Leona, the last part uf the course of the Mitom^ 
bo, umled with theBnnck. 

At the point of the junction' of these two rivers^ ths 
canal wludi receives them, 'is near three leaguiB in 
jtereadth ; bat it progressively expands as &v as the le*, 
and at the Cape of Sierra Leona, and the Island of 
.Leopards, wUch indicates the eatrance of this bay, 
,it fonnsa modth or openingof seven leagues in breadti, 
.Theseaentersfaereas wellas ill both the rivers, and 
particularly in the Mitombo the ebbing and flawing 4f 
the tide aro perceptible in all their force. 

The Bunck and Mitombo meet tugctber after having 
followed for atongtime,'directiDns, which at their poiRt 
.of jaDctitm,foTmaB angle of forty-tiv« d^rees; aqd 
in consequence of tbi! donHux ef thoir water, oftMr 
acquired celerity, and of the rapid motions of the flood 
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4did cM), tome very coiuidenbh Mod-bukt ue fatai»t 
ID the bay of Siem Leooa. Tk« whole of iti Northi^ 
«ast half ii impUMbJe for Uty veusls ; but to the 
South-east, whan iteering near Ci^ Siem Lcona, wa 
discover a fine ouial of more than a league is breadth, 
and the soundiagi of wluch are conttantly from seven 
to tett fathoms. This canal flows as far as the river of 
.Bunck, and the island of Gamtua, where there is found 
the s»mt dep^ of water, and where the larpst vwsal( 
jaay enter. 

At the cntraaca of the bay of Sierra LeoiM, we met 
■wnA an English biig, -and a lugger of the same natioD, 
hoth vf which were coming out of the rtver; the lugger 
perceived that we were endeavourit^ to avoid the 
Curfottet'* Toda, which an volcanic focks that project 
from the Cape of Sierra Leona, towards the West; 
they hailed us, and said that we might sail very near 
these rocksi at wdi as ts att the seuthem coast, where 
we should fiud a geod bottMu ; we followed their aA- 
vice, and enleied tbe river dote along the foot of the 
Bsountains. 

About a league from, the pmnt of the Cape-Sierm 
Leona, on the South coast, theK is the month of a 
bay, which is a league and' a half in length, by a 
. thousand toises of medial- bieadth. It is called Pirate-'s 
Bay, because it formerly sesved as a retrrat for a body 
, af pirates who had {plundered, and armed for their own 
■te, three vessels with which they perpetrated their 
.^ratical depredations, on the small tndii^ veisels in 
Ac river, Uh crcwi of which they alirayt muideredk 
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These pirates B'ere for seven years the terror and de- 
solation of the neighbouring coast! ; but in 1730, tho 
merchants of Havre and Nantz formccl an armament 
for the purpose ,of exterminating them ; and the en- 
terprize was altetrdeJ with full success. They surprised 
them in their bay, and burnt their ve^iseb and habita- 
tions ; not a quarter of these pirates could escape, 
and all the raat were hung, and tile establislimcnts 
which they had formed were completely ruined. Tho 
l)Ottom of this bay is good, and its entrance might 
easily be defended ; but being inclosed between elevated 
lands, the heat is very oppressive. 

By continuing to coast along the South bank, about 
half a league from Pirate's Bay, we arrive at the an- 
chorage ot road of the English factory, formed near 
the village of Sierra Leona. 

This little road is in fact inerely a creek of about five 
bundled toises in width, by four hundred in length. 
The bay is healthy, and the bottom good ; and tha 
vessels anchor there in fen fathom water. This 
creek is capable of containing from twenty to twenty* 
five vessels, and its situation is extremely ^reeabie 
Bnd favourable to commerce. 

It was at the bottom of this creek, on an elevated 
■oil forty feet'above the level of the sea, which is cul- 
tivated to an extent of three hundred fathoms, covered 
with the finest vegetation, and (he ascent to which is 
extremely 'gradual, that an English society, then fcnowfi 
in Europe by the name of the Lherpool Company, an4 
and in Africa denominated the Sierra Leona Company, 
had in 17^9, a very considerable establishment and 
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(ictory, wluch were as well o^ntzed and as trcll ctn^ 
ducted ta they could have been in England. 

A negro ^FJIIage, which is abo denomtoatcd Sierra 
Leona, consisting of upwards of 300 huts, is situated 
on the mountain, about £00 toises from this English 
fitctory. 

Immediately after the creek of Sierra Leona, and 
«n the Mme coast, is the bay of A^uade {Freti Water 
Bay) to which we have given the appellation of Fcench 
Bay. Vessels can anchor in seven fathoms water ; and 
the Etatrmide, commanded by M. it la Jaille, remained 
at anchor here in 1784, during the whole of his stay ia 
the river. 

. At the bottom of this little bay, which is eightcea 
hundred toises in bieadlh, and nine hundred in length, 
t> the Aigoadeor fountain of fresh water, formed by a 
nrulet which deiccndi from the monntaiiu, that border 
on thi* coast. In bct> the utuation of this bay may 
\t said to onite every advantage. 

By stilt continuity to proceed southward, we arrive, 
about eight leagues from Cape Sierra Leona, at iheenr 
trance of the river Bunck, the \»readth of which is a 
league. Its left bank is bounded by very high motm- 
tains ; on Its right side, the earth, b very low ; it is 
covered with woods; and its borders ai« omamented 
with wild filbert trees. 

After hanng ascended the Buack about a league, 
we arrive at the island of Gambia, where M. de la 
Jaille formed, in ITS'!!, what is called the Picnch 
establish raeoL 

It was composed of a &w woodca huts, covered with 
straw, two of which were de^tio«d for the accom- 
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Tnodstion of a tletachmeiit of twenty men from the 
Afncaa battalion, and the .commander of tbis detach- 
ment, while another naa used as the magazine ; and 
lastly, a sort of warehouse and granary, and a bad 
Oven for baking bread, formed in 1786 this French 
cfitabli^raent in the river of Sierra Leonju 

All the defence and security of this poit consisted of 
two structures, each of which might mount about 
three twelve pounders ; bnt these pretended batteries, 
without embrasuTes, might be overpowered id any dir 
rection by the first vessel who should^Uempt it, fw 
it could not resist a single broadside. But there wai 
jicither tine, means, nor money to make it belter ; and 
the parsimony of the establishment of Gamlna could 
not be retorted on the present projector, for I well 
know that he even exceeded the sums which were de- 
stined for this purpose. 

A Frenchman, named AtKetf had been established in 
the island of Gambia far many years, and carried on 
there a very advantageous trade. It was doubdess bim 
who influenced M. d* la Jaille, to fix upon this island 
the entire iHsadvantageous position of which, united ia - 
itself almost every possible inconvenience ; but it was 
(he only spot then at hi » disposal, and near this island 
he found a safe and excellent harbour, where vcsseh 
would risk no danger, even during the time of the lor- 
nados, and where, in case of parting with their cabliSs 
or anchors, they would run upon mud-banks, and 
easily get off again at high water; lastly, M.dc laJaille 
very justly thought, jhat it was better to be badlfi 
established in the riwr of Sierra Leona, than not to 
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be established thereof al^; ftnd he doubtless hoped thftt 
France, from a. cuQvictiun of the great advantages 
^¥hich the river of Sierra Leona, and the neighbouring 
ooftsts, bald forth to her commerce, would form esta- 
blishments there of inorc solidity and dignity ; but this 
kope was not realized in 17S6, for we then occupied 
only the Gwnbie, and I fouad this post in the most 
jpiserable condilioD< 

I was Ruttiorized by official instructions, which I am 
yet able to produce, to decide upon tb« propriety of 
aband'oniaji this post, and of' sendiitg the little garrison 
who would evacuate it to isle St. Louis of the Senegal ; 
but I was of the same opinion as M, de 1& Jaille ; and^ 
like him, not being able to form a better establish- 
aaent, I thought it was better to remain in the little 
.wretched island of Gambia, than to tjuit it, and aban- 
don the river of Sierra Leona ^Itflgcther. J exerted 
myself, however, during my residence there, to induce 
the kiog of the country to grant France, another island 
much larger, more healthy, better situated, and in 
every -point of view more favourable to a principal 
establishment, which would be at once military, agri- 
cultural, and mercantile. 

The chief inconveniences o'f the island vf Gambia 



First, that it is situated out of the regular track of 
the river Biinck, and placed at the bottom of a muddyt 
tnarahy creek; it is separated from the mountain only 
by a very narrow canal, filled with wild filbert trees i 
by this situation, the little island is deprived of a free 
'•cceis of air, and the breezes of the sea that arrive 
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from the great cbannd of the bay of Siem Leom, 
cannot reach it, because they are intercepted by le- 
veral large projectiou of the South bank. Theie loqU 
ctrcumstanceB render the islantt of Gambia very An- 
healthy, and the inhabitants can never breathe any but 
an tjifected and oppressive atmosphere. 

Secondly, it has not a sufficient extent) but is too 
confined ; and is therefore improper for any consider- 
able establishment, or any attempts at cultivation : 
and thirdly, it is not susceptible of any good defensive 
dispositions, not even against a combined attack of the 
iiati\-cs ; hence its situation is in every respect unAi- 
voiirable to commerce. 

Tliis liltle property, of five or six acres of bad land, 
was acquired at a very che^ rate from Panaboure 
Forbana, king of the country and bay of Sierra Leoaa, 

' to whom we brought the customary fees for the 
favours granted to France ; and the magnificence ot ■ 
our presents surpassed his greatest expectations, I 
shall here proceed to give an account of our first in- 
terview with this negro potentate. 

Panaboiir6 Forbana, king of the islaads of Forbi^a, 
Fombana, Robana, Gambia, and tba river of Sierra 
Lcona, loved the French nation, and was indeed one of 
the best of men. He was tbe chief of a petty nation 

> of idolatrous negroes, called Timaneys ; and be rcigued 
over a little kingdom which scarcely eoittaine^ forty 
leagues for Its surface ; i^ length wsA tvthe Jcapies 
and its breadth littb: mors than three. Bui noper^un 
should be unjustly despised. Panaboure J'oriMoa wss 
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JnifKd a pefty prince, but iie was a good king ; he pos- 
sessed an upright heart, an honest mind, and a clt-ar 
jtidgmcn't : in ihort, his subjects adnreil bfm. 

He oived to them his criiwn, which was merely a 
bonnet of blue cloth, and his throne, which was nothing' 
but a straw mat. But of what importance is splendid 
ostentation, or the glitter of vain ornaments I The glur/ 
and safety of princes is the love and confidence of their 
people ; and the almost-naked Furiiana sat more safely 
on his throne, than the richest and most powerful po- 
tentates in Europe. 

He had testified the greatest good-will towards M. de 
laJaille, at the period when this officer formed the 
establishment of Gambia : indeed, his affection for the 
French nation, and his desire to sorve us, were evident 
on every occasion. 

We were instructed to pay him his duties, that is, 
the fees for his protection ; Liut the government addid 
other presents, which we were also authorized to present 

On the Way of our arival in llii.' hurbour of Gambia, 
we informed the king of it, by an officer belonging to 
the Rossignol, whom M. ile llroch sent, and who was 
instructed to present our compliments, and to inform 
him, that we should visit him on the following day 
in the island which he inhabited. He made a very 
friendly reply, and observed that he would come him- 
self to see us, early the noM morning, and we there- 
fore made arrangements for receiving him, and ^ving 
him a good Jinner. .' 
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the tenl was pitcbnd war the Uttery, ia the iilwrf 
•f Gambia ; a deUcbntent beloDging to tba isle, umI 
the troops of the Rossi^nol, wev« oiiend unto arina 
to receive him ; the artillery belonging to the aitn4 
and the corvette were also prepared to beaoqrbim with 
three salutes. 

Furbana arrived at t«D o'clock io the monuag, in a 
cai)oe of fourteen feet in koglh, and manned with 
twelve rowers. He was Bested ia the boUon of it^ 
with the ^oeen, and four of the principal nwn of the 
kingdom. When be landed, he received three aaluttt 
of artillery and musqiietry, and he a^tearad mucii gre^ 
tified with this mark of polilenen. 

He approached hs lery gaily, and preMslcd hit 
band ; we conducted him to the tent, which bad hecs 
prepared for him, »nd seated him between the Ch^ 
vatier de Bnteh, commanding the coxvette, and myself. 
The queen placed herself on aKother aeat behind tb« ' 
king. 

Our inlerprvlers b^an to explain the reciprocal 
congratulations, and compliments which passed oa 
both sides. We afterwards presented our thanks for 
the interest which Forbwia had invariahly shewn to- 
ward! Frenchmen. He replied very potiiuly, anJ re-, 
peatcdiy assured us that he loved Frenchmen ; (hat he 
would (to whatever they wished, or whatever depended 
on him^lf, to render them respected in the river, and 
to procure thnn, on all occaiiions, such conveniencies aa 
they might require in their commercial cancerns. 

After these words, He expressed a wish to see the 
corvette, nhhher Mt de Bruch conducted him ; lie nr- 
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BMiocil Ibcra DMK tban an hour, mad nlnrneil H 
Oainliia very well contented witb what he had fcen. 
He hour of dinner now arrived, and wc all at down 
to table. 

The king wu again seated between M. dc Bfach and 
nytetf, and he requested a cb*ir for the cjuera, which 
wai accordingly placed on his lefl hand, but a litifc 
Whind, I wished to put it between the king and my^ 
ldf> hnl be would not permit me ; be would not allow 
the queen to be parallel with himself, because it i< not 
customary in Africa to suffier the women to sit at 
t^le hy the tide of their husbands. I however ar- 
fanged It in such a manner, that the queen,- without 
being at the same table with us, found herself very 
near the king ; and she could likewise, though situated 
n little behind, see the whole tables 

We gave her a plat6, which die placed upon her 
kneta : and when the king was helped to ume meat) 
he divided it with her, but he would not permit any 
one else -to serve her, though he took pleasure in 
sharing with her every thing which was ^ven to bim ; 
they both eat n-ith their fingen, without uuog cithei 
. spoun or fork. 

He drank wine, though sparingly ; (be king, bow- 
ever, indulged himself in it more than his wife, and he 
eat an amazing quantity. 

We had prepared for him some rice, dressed in tb« 
negro manner by steam, and miscd with pieces of 
poultiy and fish, which he thought delicious. We both 
perceived that he did not like roftat meatf which he 
found it difficult to chaw ; but he appeared to eat salt 
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neat with great Eesl. He conEnmed ». great deal of 
bread, as did ibe queen a considerable quantity of in* 
gar ; and ihey bnth drank many glasitci of aniiiaeed. 

During the whole of the repast, our convcrMtios 
with the king and queen was carried on vcrj' briskly^ 
■nd the interpreters reciprocally ex:ptained wfaatevei 
WHS said on cither tade. This method of lalLing« when 
become a Utile habitual, is not unpleasant from th» 
taedium that indiRpciisabiy erisos through the use of in* 
terpreters ; and we experience evan a kind of plrasutt 
when the answer contains something unexpected- < 

Aftor dinner, we agrved with the kii^ thai we woittdi 
on the following morning, proceed 10 the island of For* 
trana, in order to pay our respects to him, and like* 
wise to giue him the duties and sufmrnuin entry present* 
which had b^en confided lo us. Forbana, whom th* 
wine, anruseed, and good rheeri had exhilar&ted iAto 
the be«t humour in the norld, asked us i£ the presents 
were handsome, and if they were worthy of the great 
wealth of the' king of France. We iiifsrroed him o^ 
what tbey consisted. , 

First there were three complete 'dreisas, which hiik 
been bought aX an old clothes shop in Paris ; but Xbejt 
appesKd so new, that it would be imp osntbb fiir a petty- 
negro king of Africa to have the least, 'Sinpicioa thai 
they were second-hand. ■ 

The PoiluguGso, who were along' fimc in possMsios 
«f the bay of Sierra Leona^ first introducail this cum 
torn of giving European dresses as' presents to the kibga 
ftod principal (^iefs of thete natious. 
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The first suit consisted of ■. scarlet dress, richly em- 
broidcd with golJ, four inches brokd ; a poppy colouied 
■ilk waistcoat, more richly ornamented then the for- 
ner ; red breeches, embellished with goldeD knee bands ; 
crimson stockings, shoes with rad heels, large silver 
buckles, a shirt with long laced ruffles, i neckcloth of 
the same, and an enormous cocked hat, Ordered with 
Spanish gold lace, ornamented with a red feather, about 
three lingers in breadth, which completed the dress : to 
this first suit, however, there also belonged a very large 
Iw^ord, with a richly worked silver handle, and a belt 
of crimson velvet, embroidered with gold ; and a bam- 
boo cane, four feet and a half long, ornamented with 
m silver head very well worked, hut as large as that 
of a drum-major's ; and lastly, a silver chaint which 
tcrvcd as a string to the walking' stick. 

There were also two other complete dresses, one of 
ft green colour, laced with gold, and the other a clear 
blue, embroidered with cilver; some pistols, and a 
gun; and lastly, some lumps of ambwt a piece of 
gauze striped with blue silk, several pieces of agate, 
•ome cloves, and glass trinkets. The but articin vera 
tntended for the queen. 

When Forbana beheld all these presents stretched 
before his eyes, he was enchaitled, and testified Us sa- 
tisfaction by a variety of expressive gestures; lh« 
qtieen waa entirely overpowered, and both one and 
the other repeatedly exclaimed together, " alot, atotf 
miot, tmatga matyera," which signifies in the Umaneya 
lai^uage, " bratn, brmo, hraoo, viUi H*g." 

Bat the admiration of his negro majesty, bis wife, 
and the grcat.sMii who h»i accompaued bimt wu not 
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jvt cxbausted ; and during iheir eDChantment, her ma- 
jesty conceived tbe idea of bet husband dressing him- 
self in the fine scarlet coat, which was embroidL-red 
with gpld. This idea she cumniunicatcd to Forbana, 
who adopted it with infinite joy, and requested permii- 
tion to try on the magnificent royal dresi, which was 
■ccordiogly j; ranted. 

Tanabouru Forbana, king as he was, and one of the 
beat of princes, had not the most engaging appear- 
«Bce ; he was fifty-fire years old, and his legs nert. 
lank and ban^y ; bin nose was short, and every teaturs 
IB his face common ; yet though his visage was ugly 
and wrinkled, it beamed with goodness. 

A cap of blue cotton covered his head, and two 
pieces of the same colour formed his dieu ; the ooe 
kung over his shoulders, and the upper part of bit 
tKKly -, while the other covered his loins, and fell down 
behind, like a woman's petticoat, as low as his heels; 
beneath this he was naked, and he bad in addition 
only a narrow belt of blue cotton, which was fastened 
round his hips and the upper part of bis thiols. 

When the queen learnt that her husband mi^t try 
•B the magnificent red dre&s, she immediately took off bis 
C^> and his two pieces of cotton, and put on the lioppf 
coloured silk waistGoat> and tbe brilliant scarlet coat ; 
bat as this was only intended ai a trial, the king did 
not think it necessary to put on either the shirt, the 
breeches, the ttockii^, or tbe shoes ; but he attired 
himself in the cocked hat with red feathers, "crossed 
•ver his ihftuUen the haadsone iword and belt^ and 
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took the silver-mounted cane, on which he supported 
himself with a haughty and majestic air. 

It was a truly laughable spectacle to behold the good 
Porbana, habited in his superb coat, which being made 
for a very latl man descended considerably below hit 
knees; nut having buttoned either »bc vBistcnat or the 
coat, he exposed lo view liis thin, dusky budy almost 
naked; he had nothin<:; but slipper* on his feet ; but liis 
head was covered with the fierce cocked hat, his side 
ornamented with a large sword, and his right band sup> 
ported on the drum major's staff; he sai in this posture 
nearly ten minutes, exactly before us, presening an 
indexiblegravity, and never changing his position; tha 
sdmiration of her majesty vas unbounded ; she walked 
'round him, and viewed him with great delight, expres* 
ling in every manner her extreme satisfaction, and tx* 
duming repeatedly while clapping hand SitCget her " ototi 
€tol, atot,tnimgo otimjera," 

This queen was an old woman about fifty years \tl 
t^, extremely wrinkled, as are all the negresses- of 
Africa when of an advanced age. She was the first and 
real wife of the king ; it was she who enjt^d ail the 
honour*, and (he prerogatrves attached to the supreme 
lank of her husband, which, however, were redoced to 
a very troall number; but Ae nlways accompanied 
him on every important occasion; bfrexpnssed for he* 
the most decided deference, and the most implicit con- 
idence ; and he never concluded any thing withootl 
stipulating a present for the qnecn. After tlus ludicrous 
tmie thsidi^ of this Tiawssyv MtuaeA kDou ««li 
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satbfieJicil&lumMlfudni. We visited him in hb 
Isluu), irfKm we tad with bim many other conferences, 
I wu afaundttntiy cn&tiled to convince roytelf of hie 
friendly disposition towards ui. 

We hsvejust wen ibis worthy ffionarch in a point of 
view highly ndicnlous ; but bewu itill n good and wim 
man, and the happiest of princes, for he was beloved 
by his subjects. 

In l78€ii< had governed his little kingdom eleven 
years. He 'had been the prime ntininter of the late 
king, who at his decease, left the throne to a child of 
eight yean old. The negroea of Sierra Leona, con- 
ferred at first on Forbana, only the title and authority 
bf administrator of ihd country, and tutor to (he king; 
but during the second year of hit administration, a 
dissension tuok place between the inhabitants of the 
bay and the English ; the relations of the infant king, 
who willed to govern is his name, fomented these 
troubles; the ijnarret bad become general and anima- 
ted, and the English threatened to burn the villages t 
bat Forbana knew how to conciliate and calm the 
atorm ; he restored peace ; and the prudence which ha 
displayed an this occasion, procuTL-d him the rank and 
title of king, which the Timaneys bestowed upon him 
vith unanimous consent. 

Va mannen, and mode of living were rimple, and 
entirely correspondent «ith those of his subjects ; bit 
sincere and ingenuous character excited ouresteem; 
his just and rational mind always induced him to 
adopt thu right proceedings on eveiy occasion ; he lived 
fomiliarly with the negroes subjected to bis authority, 
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Und at tvtry hom of the day hq was aqcesaaUe to 
them, and lUt?D«it tollieir requests^ he beard their com- 
jilainh end theirdeiiuincls,.and rejjuireil nutbing of theif 
bat what they were uilltng to givc._ 

1 have orten beheld wit^ pkuure th^ good and plea- 
yuit Panitboure Fu^ana, seated almost naked on a mat 
before the door of his royal bqi, or at the footof some 
fine tree, with bis legs crossed, and his ktieei 'erect, 
according to the custom of the nt^oee, smokitig hii 
pipe, surrounded by his women, bis cbildnen, and some- 
tuau twEt hiuidred of hu lubject* of both sexes; re- 
lating to ihcm various taleawhtcb animated their na- 
tural gaiety ; permitting hiquself to be familiarly inter- 
rogated by tbein ; answering with raildnesi and good 
aature, and receiving from every one, iDQumerabla 
testimonies of friendship and affection. 

Those who demaudcd bisjustice. always ofiered some 
present ; but this gift was often of a very inferior value. 
I have sceo tbero present him with a little measure of 
rice not worth more than three balance, and Forbana 
received this sorry tribute with as much pieasure^s I 
liave sometimes seen him testify un receiving «x 
drachms of gold. 

Duri;ig my residence in the River of Sierra Leona, 
I endeavoured to learn what might be the iimount of his 
fmnual revenues and customs ; and I calculated that 
the live islands of which he is possessor, the annual 
duties paid by the societies of Sierra Leona and Bcncc, 
and tbos0 by the French established in the Gamb'a ; tbe 
fees which all vessels are forced to pay when they enter 
the bay, manj' supernumerjiry present; wl^ich he receives 
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on different DccasioDB ; a bind ortnulct which falls to his 
share, whenever he holds a patalire of juaticei (he pro- 
fits urising from the sale of inalufactors, ti jiart of which 
drvolved to him by right; and iastly, the presents' 
which he receives from hU subjects in rico, hooey, wax, 
elephaiifs teeth, and sometimes in staves and gold ; all 
these various sources of rpgal wealth, may perhaps be 
estimated at twenty Ihoiiaiind francs per year. This 
civil list wouhl be considered as extremely little ia' 
Europe ; but it is a very considerable one for a negro 
monitrch, whose kinjidotn has not a superficies of more 
than forty square leagues ; and even such a petty king 
w(Hi!d, in a lew years become rich in Africa, if he did 
nut divide a great pnrt of the presents which he 
recvives, with the principal people of the nation, and V 

.More chasltf and moderate, than are in general the 
negro princes, the king of Sierra Lcona had only five 
concubines. Each of them had a hut in the royal in- 
closurc, and a seperata household ; they each possessed 
two or three slaves, led a peaceable and quiet life, 
educated their children, and were in want of nothing. 
All these women maile it their particular study to cul- 
tivate the affection of the king, and by that means to 
augment their small fortunes, which were certainly very 
limited ; for when these sultanas are enabled to possess 
a field of two ov three acres, some slaves of both sexes, - 
. a-dozen pieces of cotton, a few houshold utensils, some 
gold rings for their cars, arms, and legs, and ftve or sis 
ounces of gold in reserve, which they call their trea-- 
sure, they are then considered as very opulent and di»- 
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tinguished tadicf. Milch more migiit be tud wift 
regard to tbe manner*, customs, reli^on, character, the 
country of the Timaneyi, and the good Forbana; hut 
«e must here conclude tbese details, in order to give 
some observations relative to the commerci^ opera- 
tions of the two Eoglish societies of Sierra Leona and 
S«nce. 

I shall not here describe or enntnerate the vessels, 
magazines, docks, and warehouses, which compose tbe 
establish ment of tbe mercantile society of Liverpool, 
in tbe English creek of Sierra Leona; but 1 shall 
merely observe that nothing was forgotten which could 
render this factory healtby, agreeable, and commo- 
dious : find that it may be considered as a model for 
all ertabiishmeots of this nature. 

The chiefordirectorof this factory, held situations 
which produced him a yearly iocotne of eight hundred 
guineas ; his residence was at Sierra Leona, but he 
occasionally visited the Island of Los Idolos, and 
other parts within his jurisdiclton. The Liverpool 
Society allowed him two per cent, for every black, 
which be may deliver -healthy and Jn good condition 
into (he English colonies; and the other advantage* 
attached to his situation are such as must in a few 
years secure him a very handsome competency. 

He had under his command a principal agent nho 
resided at the Island of Los Idolos ; this olficer has 
fourbundred guineas peryear,and apremium for every 
■lave; all the other principal persons employed, 
receive also very good salaries, and possess a propor- 
tionate intcreit in tiie affairs of tbe society. 
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1 hare already obKrvedt th^l the E»glit&< ibctoriei 
kad almost always at their diiiposal a gnat nmnber of 
boats, and light vessels; that of Sierra LeDoapossMwd, 
bastdes, a very fine vessel of eight hundred tont burden, 
which gvncrally remained at anchor al the entrance of 
lite creek ; it carried twenly-fbur guns, and wasoa the 
whole armeii as well as a ship of war. 

Tk» most Taluablu merchandizes, the principal c£- 
£rctB, and th« ammunition, was placed nn board this 
ahip, where the chief of ihe factory slept every night; 
this vessel terred also as an infirmary, becauHe cxpcri- 
eoce had proved that the coolness of the sea air was 
favoaraLle to invalids. 

The factory of the cretfk of Sierra Lcona, received 
riejy jrar at Icut ten vessels, sent fmm Engtaad with 
ample provisiQns, and other ii«c«s»aries for ihia com- 
inercti, and for the curaforts of life, and they had con- 
stantly nearly tvo millions of mercliaodin in tbwt 



We found in tho anchorage of the English cfa«k «f 
Sierra Leoaa five Eiiglirih vessels, and one tbroo masted 
French ship, commanded by C^tain Rousseau, dis- 
patched for the execution of a treaty coocluded in 
January, 1785, l»etween the Liverpool Society, and « 
Society of Havre, composed of Messrs. Bach^cr, Fuf- 
bisson, aiid Carmichel. 

According to the conditions of this liea^,4ho Eilf^ 
Ksh factorj' i^ the creek of Sierra Iieooa, was to da- 
liver to Caprain Rousseau, in the course of a year, thne 
thoUKand slaves, to be chosen by him of both sexe« and 
all ages at the mte of six hundred frauki per heftd. 
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Half ilie price Kgretfl On was to be paid on the day 
,«f delivery; the other half by bills of pxchftnge at ten 

Captaia ItouucBu arrived in this river the tvre^tj- 
liflb of Sepwmbcr, 1785, and by the first of May, 
li^S, lie had sent two iliotirand «lavet to our sugar 
coloniL-s, by the vi-BSfls cnmniKsioncd fur tbatpsqiote ; 
aad he expected the arrival of more ships, for the dis- 

'patdiiog a thousand other slaves ivhich were rcatly lobe 

.delivered. 

This treaty was inimical to the political principles 

.of a great commercial state, because it took out of the 
country a sum of money, amounting to eiglitecn hun- 

'dr*rd thousand franks; bcsidos tbifr first disadvantage 

iMc'lKtd again, that of paying to tt)c Kngtish at the rate 
at- Hjf huwtrod franks per bead for slaves, which would 
(imt in gnly three hundred franks pof head> if wc ha*! 

traded for them ourselves, cither in the river of Sierre 
Leona, or the neighbouring roads ; and the proof of this 

•assi'l'tfo'n will be found in the subsequent remarks. 

I 'fiiiUilar treaties wore again conduiJrd in 1787, and 

■IfleSi'lWtvrern the same society of Sierra Leona, and 

■ Sbiiwliouves of Nunlz, but on tlic conditions of paying 

•ready thuHpy, and at the rale of thirty gutflcas per 
fceadtforslrtves. 

Thus were turned to the advantage of foreignet», 

-tboiit' great rcanmercial (^erotions, which not only de- 
prived us of tbe means of employing i hem to the ad- 

^iiiilage of ouF owji mereantileconixrnB, but which 

^p-Jraliicd our iiWustrj'. 
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It caonol be deniiiil that some compenrBtion, fcr thcae* 
^satlvHDtages was derived in the acquisition of « greutii 
number oE slaves, who Here then of a(l^'a^tage' in tW 
rich cultivHtion of our Antilles, and the prafiK' uS' thmi 
French societies, who bad made tlieso kind of a|MciillU- 
tioiis, though they teTmioatudinthe course of ayf^'-it 
Duubtlcss titeie portinjUr ' c<»si<iei9lM>i», ought :mAi 
to entertiicompetitiuD with the iMonvcnienccs, ttiab It 
Itave mentiotied, and above all vilb dte ^Mmiliating: 
prejudice of trailing only 'oy commission, in coiintriea. 
where we miglil give a givst eiLtent to. aur oatioBiil in-^ 
duBtry, and ^bere.uur racichanla would have: «lcmt:J 
^at profits,' ID comcqueiice of the lokd, am]:w«ll.' 
erganti^d eitabtiiihnieBts^ which- .we wcjs. aalhuriaed 'to> 
form there. . . 

But our cart'lcMnesii left all the. comnterce in 4htt. 
hands of the English, and the upprationt of their fuc- 
tory, in the creci of Siecra; Lcuna, were inc veiled 
during the year 1785, atid- the first five moniiis i>£ 
1786, tuasuu: of mnre tliiin eii;ht milllutls. ]t »Hl 
be seen that. tl)e. affair)* of the F.iiglisb M>ct«ty, csta-. 
Wished at ihc furt Mtid isle of Btnce, in. the river cf 
llitombD, wci-c nearly as advatilugeou^. 

The river Mitombo, which the Europeans volun- 
tarily call the river Bi-nce, from the tiame of the fort 
and isle of Brncr, which is situaled in it, and which 
contains a .tiec English fnclory, amv»s from n.very . 
di&taot country of the inl^rror of the cnutiiient. . 

The gcoentl direction qi the coufm! of the Miton)ho„ 

^pe^n to itet frym North-easl to South-weft, aiul it. 

» 2 ,.,.■,.-.. 
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capliei ^Mirinto the river or bsy of Siemt Lcona bj 
« muutj) whick b near two iMgaes wide, Mid tbe 
wntem buk of which is ax league* ^liataut, from tb« 
ialc at Leupaidi. 

TonkkIi tlie end of its course, tbe Mitoinbo IVowa 
thnMgii a tow, and ainact boriiuntst coantry; the kk 
aMandi fifteeo Ic^un np it, ud at that ditiAnce all 
tlM forco of tfaa ebb and iood preTails. Aitottwr re- 
markable circvoistiince it tbat at sena leaguei from its 
mouthi tbis river is apun more than a league in width, 
awl tbat tiic vcaRU find there (even faiboia water. 
: lu bof^en ure voaered witb wild Ubcci tiwei, to tb» 
breadth of tWo huadr^d touea, b«t beyead this line vi 
uMttM, ii^urioua,and'iuiwboleMaH vegetable*, the iamla 
though manihy, are fertile end populou*, and offer a 
pl^ftsing variety «f fine fbretts, good fMUiimgei ahJ 
cuttivated grouuds. 

The bed of the Mitotnho, as-ai« all the rivers whusc 
tevd ia v«ry low, is obstructed by isln and banlci of 
iBud and sand, but at the right bank o.' its mouih it 
found a fine channel of eight hundred toiMs broad, 
whioh loads even bc^yond the isknd of 'Bciicc, and con- 
litanlly contstai, seven orcightfatlioni wattr. In orilrr 
to itavrgate it with safety, it must be entered by leaving 
ib right biiiih to the larboard, at the dittaace a( four 
iMjndred ant) liKy luisL'.i; we leave to tbe left three 
Utih- isles, which t>rar the name of Pio Isles, and to the 
tight the isle of 'rasio. When beyond the North point 
of the second of the Pio Isleit, they luutt Meev North, 
east, in lirder tO' arriv« «t th« port or anckoyagt 4lf the 
isUod of Beac«. 
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Tte isle of Tasso i* tipiir two iliouun'l four hundriM) 
toi^es in k'ngtli, by a mciliiil brcalh of '.isieiTi hundt.'d 
toises ami (iistam from ilie cmrancc of tin- river sljout 
two leagues. A bank of sand, niid mud of ihrce thou, 
sand five hundred tuisi^s in lcnj>th, by six htmdrx-d of 
medial brcaih, covers a part of its slmics on the rsislprn 
tide ; this bank touches the isle, anit i» discoverable nl 
kwT water. On the wcstiTn &iiit', il* banks ?rp f;:">d nn J 
wt may slMr very gear to thcai without any i^iconvcni!- 
cnce. Il would be very easy to render this i>itc equally 
kgrwabic and useful, and ks Htuulion weuU be very 
advitnt:tgeous to comrorrcu. 

In ascending the rlvei:, after bavin!; ]m«xo(l nearly 
ihrre llKiUsmid tiiises brjoad ibe island of Tu^o, nc 
arrive at Bence, vtiictt is only a thousiiinl toises ii» 
length, bya mediul hveadih of five biintln-d loisfs, IS.it 
mariy partitulai* mlvHntiigcs have induced iho I'agliih 
to ctvct 8 fo^t lhi'»e, aiwii to fonn a very fine factory. 

The fort of 1 1!* islttridiof.Benco \vas bKtrcpiely well 
ptanned und cofletvucteJ. Placed iipon an. eleviiltid 
Mtil thirty fei^ above' th« levtt of the rivtt, and 
(taring itself a [ilatfurmi o*MHC!ity-fi»B feet, its 
batteriM has-e an imiAetise advantsga find a ^'at mpc-, 
rtonty over the- vessels ubi<rft caiKwt atiivc 41 ihtt 
Mond without feeing in-si^tmorc tiianiiD^iour.beforci 
i<!c«iSfr(hey-are fOrOTd 10 6i*low the ohoitncl. " 1 

Nevertheless, M. Uc Pontdeveze, cai>taiii flf 'a ve«snl) 

wndered-'hJms^tf mniter of t*iis islwiul and iatua ir7p, 

Titey cbrreiidcretl dc die fini iiDuadudL-frorD'jiiiiAcfisal^ 

MM' tbi»-Offi*t^l> cMnplctely ddstrayed tliis cMuliliituI 

.1 » . .. ; , ,. » 
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menf. There was not a single face, flank, or cnrl.nin 
of this fort, which bs<l not been boiiibar<Ied from lop 
|o bottom ; itml (h«e dHinngcs were not repaired «t lh« 
time vihvn I «tsirc(l them in ITSd. 

The extieiuely emliarnusing situation in nhich Eng< 
iiind found bi-nn-lf, from the jear l?r8 to 1783, com- 
pelled thnn to iieglecf their possessions in Africa. 
The furl ami inland of Bcnce, which are susceptible of 
a very effective resntiiiice, was then eniirclj- destitute 
ef el), And the garrison, which bad not bei^n rein- 
forced for three years, was reduced to only seventeen 
men. and M. dc Pontdevcze avitiled himself of this cir* 
cumstance, and drew from it every possible advantage. 

The largest vessels may anchor tut the island of 
Bencc with un excellent bottom, and under fhe pro* 
leciion of the fort. 

In the month of May, 17S6> I connled uxteea 
ships in this road, nanely, tbtee English vessels of ' 
SH hundred tons burthen, £ve br^ and six boats 
of Ibe same natioD, together with two Danish lluvc> 
masted ships of seven hundred tons burthen. 

A small creek) utuatcd on the western side sf tb* 
isle, had been pretiafed with much sltiU and atlentioa 
to serve a* a dock for building and repairing ; and a 
vessel was at that time cen$trw:bng of two hundred 
tons burthen, by oegro woikmeD, and with wood of 
the conntry. 

The factory of the island of Bence was totally di>. 
tinct in point of intei«st from that of Sierra Leona ; 
tet they nevertheless mutuUly UcUtcd ud si(p|if)r|«4. 
tach other on every occaaoa. 
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In 1~8(>, all the vesseSs, . magaaiim, lioiueS of i&a 
jpiveraor, aad clerks of tiie bcloriM of Bwkc, wiik 
Cbe docks, halls, and warehowies Mecesiftry for ttt 
commerce, hsd just been rebuilt nitli leu luxury thali 
appear (o have been ompioyed in the former bnildiiigs, 
but Rcvevtb^u wi t boot *f art Oj; any ttrii^ that night 
ensure convenience, agreeablcnou, and toUdiry. 

Although I was a Frenchman, and consequently the 
rountrymao of M. de Pontde*iif, .wko had done an 
MWparabic injury to tbe Englitfa, it. mm imf>oaijb{& W 
tneet with better trektmeni tkm Irecnvvd from tlraiK 
W Qence, when I vidted several times. Indeed, I tkkM 
delight in achD6wledgiag,on the prtaent occasiQii, iheif 
noble confidence and ami&l^le koEpttality, i 

TfM Kdmioistration of Ibis factory was eatablisba*) 
nearly upon the same priaciples a«d in ike same maiw 
htr as that of the Atctury oi Sicton Leona. . 1 sh»ll u* 
tlurefore enter into aew details relative to its organist 
tian ; but it is necessary to explain (he sources -of sU 
trade and commerce. 

■ Tke agents, DMsrcbanls, and ^clerks of the soiaety of 
BeoK, spread thenuelves orer the »fpet counini* 
•long the c«u»e «f the Mitambo, by which tk«y pr»> 
mred newly two thouiasd slares per aMmm, as w«U a« 
S qoaWtty of ivory, and other valuable articles. 

By roeajis of the light boaft and vessels Ihjrt coal* 
|K>sed their little but irell organtxed maritiMe «thf 
UiahmeBt, which weee ftlmost uitirely tnauMd by 
Uacht, this iactory kept up a -vtiy active tnrfs; tm 
•^4Mfft«o*fiiaad totHCMiCifc iBitrm Jsm^.ted 
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Cape Palmai, irom nhicb they derive a conwdersblc 
•dvanta^. In 1785> and during tbe fint five moDtli* 
<»f 1786, they delivered to. the J)»nes more t\t»n 
three thoasantt blacks ; bcsidu wbich, they had senL to 
the English coIofhcs nearly fonr |bau<-*nd. Tbe ge- 
neral opcratioiM of this &ctory produced ft much 
larger sum than that of tbaafiiiii-s of ibe rack or 
Sierra Leona. 

On triiviDgkl' the mnulb of Ae nver of MitomW, ' 
yte found at Bncbor.a bng, canrnntiddd by. a caflain in 
«he .nterchant'EcrvictTjisaiadllastvTCss?. llejlmd ac» 
cidcntally put into ibe bay of Swrta Lccnia. djirifig the 
yMl i78&. . It effected ihiU he h«t been ditpatched 
by the planter! nl .'^]a1'ti^lque, and bis vessel vraspri:- 
^ared for rewiviii£»himd«ed and £t'ty EJaiva.. .Captain 
J)s«t['res3«^ .who had the polite ness to give ine aji 
McdiiBt:(il bis.ipr<uteoiln^. <k>riBi'0(1 -till now he.hul 
no iLtioiflr(!$rr> tit these noadK.'rtref tb« rivet of Kevm. 
Ltona ( i>uti liu intelijgenc* pud Activity : soon mufii 
Iiim acquainted nith the negro trafirrs. ' Wiih a c*i;^ 
ralrttleted for d trade of abiuidrrd «uil fi% tJa>ee,.M, 
Baiteresse procor«l three huBdred.. In if*6^hi:covJSi 
«irTy only l»^» biindnsd tb.hhirilibqiff, btcatise ,th« 
cfl[tacity- uf the: litrle Tcs«t-i: be ]khi a>mnwided.«»t 
not sufficient lo. carry e more cunsincnililo nunrimk 
)J« > '^vtw.ltIt^vcfnTe! coMi^lcd to Iciive a. bvndtcd 
eblTOs ill' the ihands .(tf <iklrviiO|ni>'bHi(.en;.;flnd it 
vis tomirrpy' this' Mcond (Cet^icliiimii; aitd t9:aonijnu« 
In pMR)tdi)igS"^'hiffh ia^.TJct.nith ^fsM 34Crc;c,.'lbM 
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wiMtml en th« 35th Of Febniar;^, 178$, in % fufcrini 
moic conTenient ««s^ and with a gnftler quantity of 
nerehuidisc. 

Qn'thc ISthof May, ^ liiindred tUns putdmcd 
in the piscedtag y«ar, aad left is Ibe baAdt-of lb* 
negro-broken, bad been deli wc<], and were faifca^ad 
«it board bin vessel ; fae hxA already procured : flftjp 
more, and he reckoned upon sailiiig in the apnA «f 
Joljrmtb two hat^r«d slaios. , - 

Accar^i^ to hii Journal, wlu^ hewaswiUiog to la^ 
bctare me*' his captiioa cost him only at the ntt oC 
two hsDciTod and ttrnkty franks in many pcrh^^d) 
and hti-euployera art Uartiniqae deriacdi. ttan thnt 
twa cKpedittoM, « profit of three bundied ibwlsaatl 
franln. 

I have already mentioned, that I thould give aR 
account at, this expedition, which prorcs, that wheii 
the {govcrnmcot night be inclined to ferm a p^pw 
eMabinhment in the bay of Sierra Lebna, it ni^t be 
pcoduciive of grett advantages. 

The proceedings of M, Ancel, a French merchant 
eatablithed in the iiland of Gambia, ara an ad^itioaal 
proof of the obtien&liMi I have just made. 
' A Fpcncfainan,- named Haanibsf, . who kti bee* 
brotigkt.'.by chanoe in a Danish ship into the fiver of 
Sierra Lvon^ in 1778, fcwmed the reiolatlon ef rfri 
tnaioing' tbcre,-and of making an attempt t» trade ON 
his oivri account: in (hort, without tusistance or [>roi> 
tcctiun, and by his industry alone, hfr succeeded it 
forming an esuhliskment in tb« isle of Gambia, and of 
tradinf fo« thirty or forty stares per year. ' 
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In 170Ot M. Anrtl^ niiatfaer -Preacbman, ako ar-* 
rived at Sierrii LeooA, and tntrrcd intu parlnenfaij) with- 
fail countryman, Hannibal. In 17S1, Hanrabal died, 
Knd teft bfs eMabHUiment aw) commerce, to :M: Ancet, 
wbo^ iit 1785, fand:in tht first months of I7t)6; had, 
k>Apf>e«r«d by bis jeuFoaln, puic^based one boadred 
■ad forty slav^^ K the avenge price of two hundTed' 
. fn^s par bead. 

I shall not extrnd my detaiU any ^rther njative (o 
Die aonixes and-advaMagrs, which are afforded to our 
iadaUty.by the river of Sierra Leona. They iuiBcieiitly. 
efc^ln.i^e, utility«f.^a. hrga ITrench bctory in tfaif 
hmf: rnnif in.the first cbaptcr of the prearnt woiit, it 
kai been seen, thai .the correspondence between th« 
river of Sierra Leona, ond all the harbours between it 
aild,Cap« Palibad wai^ hnbitaal. 

. Qf ail! th&countrif s con:pr>ard under the jurisdiction 
«f t^ goverutnenl of tike fifoegat,. tl;«Te are noiie 
«htch afford ^ucii' a gmit abundance ami variety of na- 
'tural proJuciiouE as ihuM that form the third district. 
. Bodaloea, bulls, cows, sheep, and bqgs, are ex- 
tmnely nuuervut in this country. Poultry breeds hvra 
ill an extraordinary aitrntier ;.' aaJ tlwtfibbenes produce 
^n ab4«#nca of w^ aad Iriver fiib.. 'I'be spermaceti 
wii^leif «lpi«i>n>ca c«ughl iii tiie bay of Sierra Leam, 
i^.th* Ktlfb of Sherbroot and at the ca{n» uf Monte 
HM ;i^I«*ivadD. I'de iiitt>rior forests contain an in- 
xfcdiNe uiunlwr of elepbantK, and the ivory trade in 
t^al couirtry in very considerable. . 
, Iqthe^oijiutains they c\djivatcdry lice, and in tba 
Ion- grounds tb^titicber kindi and tiutbare:af the very 
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best quality. Tte oatlves calfivaU ^ucca rotit, p»c 
snips, antl tyru ipecies of iv^lat«r», (>ibttit;lii(i9, . ngitet 
and muslt melons, piimpians, ciicu<nber^. &£/;' all 
the specff^ of, tiate-trees, bajianiis, orange- tj-*<«, ktDon- 
trecs, aiianos, tftmari^ds, fig, ^nii several other fruit 
trees : grapes and su^r cihua g^w tbere spontaneoutly, 
KS w>:il as the musc&ddf t|iB, caifeertree» Md s^vdral 
Aroma tic. grains. i 

The nomenclature of all t}>B veget»bl^; pcoduced.on 
these fertile landsr would be tuo extensive to find a 
place here; but it may be-)wbwl-«n, that if this part 
of Africa were cultivated with some degree of care, it 
would be as favourable for pr*(S6us (trttclcs of cultiva- 
tion, as for those of suh'ttstence «nd ornwnen't. 

Tlie.countries'-compriied between Cape V«i^ and 
Cape Pal nivts aro in general mouDlainqus; -tttstse wtfkh 
border op t^ie «ea aw waKlvd. by a 'tTea.t nnmber of 
rivers, which descend fium the upper -parts <tf the 
country. All thii; quarter of western Africa is vary 
' fertile and' populous ; the mountains are'omamenicd 
with a vcgilaiirtft equally rich and variegated, aiid con- 
tains situations at once agreeably and wbolnbtue. Tfatre 
are also a number of safe and good anchorages ; and the 
riches of cuaimcrce.and nature both bt^ldpuc an invi- 
tation to Frauce to form establishments in this country. 
Ifi Botv.6 parts of this third district uf the government 
of the Senegal, theiv migiit be concerted, with every 
probability of success, some e ill erprjzes, the object of 
which wjuld be to pcncti-ate into the centre of Africa ; 
and under this -firm' convictioii I do not hesitate to 
aisprt, that by the ro'an^emuut of a good geheral'ttd- 
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miiiistfatiftii, togetlier with t!i« atohtonce of * large 
niUtuy, agricuhunl, and mercantile fkciory, eita- 
bU»hed ia Uie taiy of Sierra Leonm, as well as lomc 
priTftM Morebouses dispersed between Cape Verga snd 
Cape Pnlrau, this third disinct would becotne of grest 
importance to the commerce of France. 
. Iibatt tenqinate thiscliKptnr by a table of the pro* 
duce of the commerce of this district during the year 
1745, Mdttie first monibi of 178^. 
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OJ tkt froiuet »f tht amnnxt if tke riorr of Stern Leena, 
, md itt dtpeadkneui dtrr^Kg tkt Jtrf 17IJ, and tkt first 
amlki of iTi6 ) taiti a ikMk ef tht proiabk pradtict of 
, tkc cemmtrct rf frtmei, im ikii tlard dktricl of tkt goTient. 
natt of dn Saitgal, if there joen fermed on it, « principal 
tttai^kmt^—dtemtprioatefacterits; i/ fy eneafragemtat 
and tMamfU ike negroa uert txckei to agricaltmral l*- 
ittiTw i aad if or eoitmectitnt were to extend touiardi ikt in. 
ttrier regiont s/" Afriet. 

BXTAILS or THIS COKHERCE. 

fmtk*, 
' The English factory established 
in the creek of Sierra Leona, sent 
off slayer to the British colonies, 
tu the number of . • 9)200 
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Fiankt. 
Brought furward, 3,300 

In conformily to thi? treaty made 
with a society of Havre, it deli- 
vered to thcFrenchcnptnin, Rous- ■ 
»au, - - - 3.00O 

Total - 6,200 

Estiniale of slaves sold to the 
colonics at (lie rate of tivcKe hun- 
dred fruuks per bead - 7,410,0O( 

Thesaid factory disposed of ivorj, 
rawhides, wax, indigo, cotton, hard 
soap, rice, millet, tamarinds, aro- 
matic seeds, chciuical drugs, dye- 
-ing, colouring, and buijdiug wood, 
pieces of cotton cloths, mats, and 
other articles, including ainljer- 
grease Bad gold, tu the ainuunt of, 
according to the European value 1,?(I0,00I 

The English factory of the island 
«r Bence dispatched to ibe British 
colonies, and sold to the Danes, 
slaves, to th« number of - 7000 

Value of these slaves, at ihe rate 
•f twelve hundred tVanks per head 8,400,00< 

I'he saiil factory ditpo^cd of 
ivory, raw hides, wax, indino, cot- 
ton, hard soap, rice, niillut, ta- 
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Slivci. Va'oe ia 
' Fnnka. 

nrougbt forward - 17,040,000 

maritids, Icmoti juice, pepper of 
dlfTerent kinile, cassia io thv caue, 
and other chemical drugs; tor- 
toisC'shell, dyeing, building, and 
colouring wood ; mats, pieces of 
clolh, spermaceli, ambergrease, 
and gold, for a sum, amnunting, 
according to European value, to l,400,0OO 

Captain Ba&tcfcssc purchased 
three hundred slaves, and several 
other articU'S of commerce, which 
might amount ia toto, according 
to their value in European colo- 
nies, to - - - 400,09C 

M. Ancel, the French merchant 
'established in the i!>laL]d of Gam- 
bia, traded for 142 slaves, and 
other articles of commerce, nhich 
ioi;ether m!f!ht be estimated at, ac- 
cording to their worth in the co- 
lonies and Europe, to ■ - SOO,(MM> 

Total estimate of the commer- 
cial produce arising from the river 
of Sierra Lcona and its depenilen- 

ci'cB, during the yea» i785', and 

llio tint moiitlis of l7S6 - 1<),040,000 

It is now seen, that in Ifkb our share in Ifae-cooi- 
mcrceof the third t:tGtrictuf the Senegal goverDUinet 
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was in ft manner nugatory, and that aloi^ ibese cossli 
so hvuurablc to both the English factariet in (he rivtt 
of Sicrrc Li-ona, and alon;; the whole extent com- 
prized between Cape Vei^ and Cnpe Fblmas, whidt 
inc)a<1e3 n space of more than two hundred and fifty 
leagues, French industry had neither ftclivity nor 
energy, but seemed to be plunged itito a Icihargrc 
ileep. We disdained, for what roRson i know not, lu 
particrpatc in the profits uf an opulent commerce car- 
ried on in countries nhich ought to he ranked among 
the most beautiful, the niost agrceaUe, the most inte- 
resting, and the most advantageous of any to he found 
iu western Africn. 

Do we not posses; the same means as the English i 
Yes, doubtless we d6 ; and it may lie hoped ihiit we 
ahall at length know our own strength ; that we shnll 
ffetX the jii^t ambition of giting to our indublry ull the 
energy of which it is capnlle; and that my enden- 
vonra to animate our commercial openitiom on tbu 
western comt of Africa, to awaken the attention of 
Europe relative to this grand portion of the globe, ami 
to destroy that indifference which Frame raanifc«h 
with regard to honourable enierpiizca that would add 
glory to her success, will not be condemned. 

Those who reflect on the situHtioD of the countries 
which compose this third district of the Senegal goveriK 
meiit, and on the topography of this part of Africa; on 
the chains of mountains which intersect it, and connect 
it with the grand western branch of the mouDtoins of 
the Rioon ; on the rivers that irrigate it, sndthe nav igft- 
X 3 
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tioti of which presents to us sucb n facility in csl&blisUi»g 
leU lions •end conneclions with ihe citic-s of Tcciiibuu 
snd Koiig, aitd through them with the most central 
Kud most uiifrcqueated regions of this vast continent ; 
OB the numerous nations which people these fertile 
■bores; on the information and hospitable character 
of some of these nations, whose institutions evince that 
they have already atiiuncd a degree of order and po- 
.lice; those I say, who reflect on this concurrence .of 
favourable circumstances, will easily foresee the con- 
.sequences which must necessarily result from the 
formation of a principal and supreme fitctory in the 
river of Sierra Leona, and from the- agricultural and 
mercantile estabtiihments ubicb they might construct 
between Cape Verga and Cape Palmat ; and it may 
reasonably be presumed, that frani a well-concerted 
arrangement) from « correct organization of these new 
establish menti, from the instructions and example* 
by which they might conduct the natives of iheae couiv- 
trJM to agricultural pursuits, to the most valuable citl- 
tivations, end lead them insensibly and progreuivetf 
to a ttate of rationahty and civilization; from all 
these circumstances, there would quickly result exten- 
sive and honourable advantages to France, and benefits 
to our commerc..-, which I do not hesitate to value, at 
4iu! lowest eompulaiion, at sis millioni. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

ON THE PAHGEAS of THE CLIMATE, AKD Tilt 
PR1KC1FAI,SIBEA3XSTUWIIICU eUllOPEAKSAH.K 
EXPOSED IN THE WESTERN COUNTUIES or AFHl* 
CA, SITUATED BETWEEN THE TWSNTIbTU ANQ 
THE rOUKTH KOnXH PAKALLEL. 

TemperalBTt ef lie teaUm ccantriei of Africa, tituattd it- 
tvicen the taicKliftk and /evrlh N«rA paraiUl — Cauiti ef lit 
prineipat diirases to tuhici Europeans art expoutf, uihe arrivt 
in ihtie cauvlriis, and titliir rnidi ihrre, or travel ttroaei 
lienf — (in lie mati,%vait nenieks Jever, and lie dysenteric 
jSajt — On, lie dry brUy-acht and iti ttlanri — Tie guinea- 
warm — Perscni siould never drink water in tiiie connlriei 
uiilAeul iaiiing^ first purified it eilhir by jUtralim or elicr 
means — TAost viio t/odertaie jaumiei into the interior if 
Africa, siatild be provided aiii a cclltciiim of indnftnsabk 
remedies /or serious diseasiS, and lusjfuncn capable ^J cor- 
Tecting lit impurity oj Lie wuler — Cinira! pr' cautions ajfamit 
tie dangers oJ lie climate, and dietetic ruUs kAkA iniisl St 

. oiieroed. 

A^^CIENT riierfftls personify Africa under ihe figure <tf 
a uonian, vitb ciirl^ Liir, naked down (u the ii>i(ldli\ 
holding in her rt^t hand n scorpion, riiiI in tier It^it 4 
Gornucopitu This emblem desigtuttei with mut b' \«m^ 
J 3 
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319 OOLSEKUV't TRAVELS 

city ihose countries which arc the subject of the pre- 
SL'iit work. The cornucopia is a just symbol of the 
treasures hidden in the bowels of this auiircrous couii< 
try, and of ihe riches which its Jnexhaustibte fvcundtty 
offers to Europe; but before these treasures and this 
wealth can be acquired, we must brave the scorpion, 
Or in other words, we must encounter all the disease! 
ftnd dangers of a burning climate, where the healih and 
existence of Europeans, and particularly those who 
bave j'ust arrived, incur those hazard!; which I have 
thought it my duty not to conceal ; and have therefore 
made them the subject of the present chapter, 

I chilli display frankly, and without disguise, every 
filing which is to be found dangerous to health and 
life, in the climate of those countries which ought to 
be comprised within the sphere of the Senegal goveto- 
tnenl ; but. I bhall also observe (and 1 am mys«If an 
example), that by submitting to certain precautions, 
anil a proper regimen ; by observing some necessary 
rules, and avoiding all kinds of CKcess, persons may 
resist the formidable influence of a suii, i,vho5e perpen- 
ilicular ravs convey fire where e»er' ihfy penetrate ; 
teey may bTso' cfctape tile fi'ethicioos effects of those 
pestilential exhalations, brought by the East or North- 
•Bst winds, from Egjpt tO Capo \'erd ; those corrupted 
miasma which i^ue from the bosom of a butntd'and 
'^arsby soil . ^iid-thcy Biay, by well ^ concerted meuo^ 
^d by prudence,, hppe to escape the^perils of the ui^ 
^Qtilthy season, ul^ijch is tlrcaiiful ^eed, and justly 
4iille4 tb^^euoa of death. , .. 
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But uv' M-e to accuse the clunate of this part of 
Africa, with inexorable rigour, bccsuM men of a weak 
constitution, and whose powers are often |)reviously 
exhausted by anterior licbiiucheries ; or because iiicoa* 
sidcratg^oung men, who give themselves up imprudently 
to pleasures, ihe abus« of which occasions dcati), eten 
in ifae most Icinperate and healthy cliinntes of Europe; 
or sacrilicu a life, the consummatiun of which they have 
already hasteniMJ, or perish victims to the vash CDntcmpt 
of the most simple prudence. These examples whicb 
are but too common, arise rather from the errors of 
weak humanity, than the insalubrity of the climttle. . 

Eurupt'ans who, when thpy arrive in Africa, are wiso 
enough to regulate with discretion th(-ir regimen, their 
conduct, and their pleasures, «i!l easily become inured 
to the climate, and surmount those dangers, aguitist 
whicli we ought to guard ourselves, but not survey with 
too much drea<]. 

. 'i'hat portion of Africa, which I comprehend under 
the name of the Senegal government, receives during a 
part of the year the vertical rays of the sun, and theso 
regions are coiisidtred as tJic hottest on the globe; but 
this general circumstance does not prevent the existence 
cf variations, svhjc^ arises either from the nature iif the 
Koi], its elevution, or its depression, and from Its SLlua« 
tion and bcarnig; ..s»ihat the.tcniperinure of different 
places, far from being uni/oiin, is cwemely varioi^. _ 

I cannot enter intoi all the dutails'of these varieties, 
aiul 1 uni therefore obliged to conSue myself, to the re- 
^(sof «>uiuobsemtious made by n)y self; aad oihen 
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ibat were communicated to me, by M. de Repentigny, 
And by the English, of the rivers of Oambia, and Sierra 
Leona. 

From these obsCn'ations, it appears, (hat during the 
months of November, December, January, February 
and March, the thermometer of Ri.iuniur, observed at 
lix o'clock in the morning, gave as a mean temperature, 
eighteen degrees ; and observed at noon in the shade, 
gave twenty four degrees and a half. 

This mean temperature of the above five months, isr 
nearly the same as ibut of the countries, comprized 
between Cape Blanco of Baibary and Cape ^'erd ; but 
at Podhor, Galam,.aud Barabouk, the temperature is 
much hotter. 

' A series of observations made by the English of the 
river Gambia, with Farenlidt's thrrmoraeter, gave as r 
incan temperature, during the same months 75" -y at six 
o'clock in the mornitjg, and yO" al noi)n in the shade. 

A similar series of ohsurvalions, made also with Faren- 
&eit'ii ihermomcter, in Ibe river of Sierra Leona, gave 
OS a mean temperature, duiing the same months, 77" ^ 
ftt six o'clock in the morning, and 9*fo at noon in the 
shade. 

During the months of April, May, and Jnne, at isle 
St. Louis of the Senegal, the thermometer of Ileaumiir, 
gave as a mean tempuniture, Z'2* ^ at six o'clock in the 
nonting, and 28° \ at noon in the shade. 

During the same mouths, in the river of Gambia, 
the thermometer of Farenhe it, gave as a mean tempera* 
tore, S3* at six o'clock in the mortiiDg,BRd ^' at neeA 
ID the shade. 
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During the ame n»DtIia, and «idi the tttne tbrf- 
niometer, the raena tcmpecMure of the riier of Sierra 
Xeona, hat been 8y° at six o'clock in the mormng, and 
102" at noon in the shade. 

Durinn; the months of July, AugaKt, Svplember, and 
October) the tkerntometer of Keawnur, observed at hib 
St. I^ouis of theSeuegHligaveas a mean temperature 2S* 
at six o'clock in the morjiiDg, and 33° i at noon in the 
shade. 

During the tame months, in (he river of Gambia, lb* 
ibermoroeter of Farenhett, gave as a mean tempera- 
ture 93 ^ at six o'clock in the moriung, uni 1*6* «t 
iioon in the shade. 

During the same months, ani] with the same tber> 
iDometer, the mean temperature of the rjver of Sierra 
Leona, has been 94° at six o'clock in ihe morning, and 
IO80 at noon in the shade. 

These resntts, can only give a general idea, of tb« 
mean temperature of the countries, situated betircea 
the 31th and 4lh North parallel ; for a variety of 
local circa mstsncet, may occasion either the greater 
•or less dcgreeof beat therein found. 

At the island of Ooree, for example, as well as at 
Cape Vcrd, the air is always more cool and fresh, than 
at isle St. Louis of the Senegal, and still more, than it 
is at the branch of Salum ; and the temperature of the 
island of Gambia in the river of Bunck, is much hotter 
("han that of iho island of Bence, in the rivor AJitorabo> 
and the creek of Sierra Leona. 

During the Dtonihs of November, Decern her, Januarys 
FebJ'uury and March, the East, and Nortb-ca^t wiadi 
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-prevail, from Cape Blaacoof Bsrbmiy.toCapeSt.Manf, 
At this time the nighu are cool and fre*h; but ai 
•oon as the sun appears in the horiion, the air be- 
comes immediate)^ dry and devouriog. Neverthelesi, 
these five months form the winter uf Africa, and it is 
the roost healthy seaaom Beyond Cape Mary, and ai 
fiir as Cape Palmas, the wimlg dvring the Mate period 
«f the year, are very variable. 

During the months of June, July, August, September 
«hd October, the countries situated between Cape 
Verga and Cape Monte, are much exposed to hurri* 
Canet, nhich the Portuguese call tornados ; and tbll 
phenomenon is not to be met with along all the coasts, 
oomprised betweeii Cape Blanco and Cape Palmas. It 
is very probable, that if persorjs in this part of Africa, 
Were to devote themselves to the study of the atrnos* 
phere, its periodical motions, its anomalous modtfica- 
iion), and its local variations, they uould throw a ne« 
light on this Interesting branch of pfayiictU fcience; 
and that a Mriei of observations, contiODed for tn 
years, in these countries hitherto neglected, would cob- 
duce to the perfection ofatbeoty, yet vague and ia- 
determinatcaiid the bases of whidt are very weak and 
objectionable. 

There exists a very general prejudice with regard ts 
Africa; namely, that the impetuous torrentSi which fall 
during four months of the y^ar, constitute one of the 
principal causes of thi>su violent diseases, which appear 
with so much rigour during the rainy season; wbirh 
•flen destroy the very moment they attack, and against 
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wKidi tiwwtof the mottdcilful and tUtentti-e doctor, 
ii«f^ compelled to acknowledge irs futility. 

The natives are so stroi^y of this opinion, that tha 
clouds contain in thera the genus of disc^ues; and' 
that the watera into which they resolve themselves so 
abundantly, are dangerouS) that at theopproHcb of the 
wet season, they keep within their huts, amute tbem- 
mIv«3 by (he fire, smoke tobacco all day, and above all 
drink a quantity uf fermented liquors. These are the 
preservatives which they employ agniust the deleterious 
qusUlies of the air and water, during the fuur nuuy 
months. 

Ihey are extremely cautious to avoid being wet} 
and if by accident they should be overtaken by a 
storm, and the rain penetiutea through their covering, 
they immediately run to the sea if they aie near it, or 
toaone brook or rivulet and wash themselves, after 
which they dry themselves bcfoi« a lai^ fire. 

There is no doubt, that the first rains are very per- 
nicious, and that thry ought tu b« guarded agaiiut. 
They ncaiitcn and corrupt in fortyoighl hours every 
thing they touch ; woollea ituffs they cuver with spots 
which soon breed wormti ; raw and tanned hides ex* 
psrience the same efieci, and the strongest leathers soom 
become ii^urrd. 

As soon as the rains commence, the earth which was 
before dry and parched, is in an instant cuvtrred with- 
teptiles, crabs, and worms; tlic uieadowsaud forests are 
filled with flies and »ihcr iuK-cts, and in shott many 
other symptomsr too numerous to rehiie, Kufficiently . 
prove th» putveUoUvc properties, which, thewt &nti; 
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pjuvial wBtera contain ; and it is not without juM cabs^, 
that the negroes usicribe to then a part of the (iiteaia . 
prevalent during the rainy season. But «t the same 
time, there are other caoses which occaiion these vio- 
lent illneasps ; such as the sudden changes from heat to 
cold, which take place, many times in the Eiime dsjr 
during this (ime of tbeyear. 

The excessive heat of the sun, which is then almost' 
verticat, dilates and dissipates iostantly, ihe accumu- 
lated cloudi, when the solar rays became stifling, and 
almost insupportable ; atl the pores, and peTspiraliv* 
canals, open and enlarge, and the sudorific exhalationa 
ftyoff in an immoderate abundance. But ocw clouds 
soon accumulate, bi-come condensed, and intercept the 
solar raysj the air refrigerates, the pores close, the pcr- 
s[Hration ceases ; and these frequent variations, which 
succeed each olhrr so rapidly, must necessarily pioduce 
• the most fatal effects, and may be reckoned uinong the 
number of causes which occasion the diseases of the 
rainy season. And lastly, the vapours diat arise from 
those extensive and impervious forests which cover a 
part of Africa; those which e\halefromlDwand nmrsbjr 
grounds, and from the numerous animal and vegetable 
remains, with tvhich the soil is cv£ry where covered* 
must produce in great abundance the putrid mUsma. 

From the twentieth degree of North latitudCt even to 
the environs of the equinoctial line, the mouths oi July, 
August, September, and October, are those in which 
the raJBS fdl. These torrents of water, tvbich (b« 
heavens shower down periodically, and invariably every 
)'ear, onihc countries inclo^ between the iiiM and the 
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Korth tropic, takes place ncnrly during ihi? same months; 
iiidrad, iwonlj- dajn, sooner or laicr, form Ihc only dif- 
^CFunce in the arrirttl of thci« rains on nil tbe countiiet 
contiguous to (be line orthe tropic. 

During the otber eight months of the year, there 
does not fall aatiigie drop of wutcr from the clouds; 
and it may easily be conceived, how the earth during 
such a. lung drought, and being no longer moistenedt 
must lurtli^n, and ics superior stratum become a thick 
crust, absolutely dry and impervious, and bantly ablg 
to admit the weak Ironspiratiou of the terrestrial ex- 
halations. 

When the heat «f the sun absorbs these vapours^ 
corrupted through long confinement, and when the first 
rains moisteu the earth, and permit ibera to escape, 
then the soil, which during the dry season possessed no 
oHcniiive smell, begins to emit a fatid and disgusting 
odour, then the diseases fasten on the human framet 
and at the end of tbrue or four weeks, tbey appear witb 
dreadful violence. 

I shall here speak only of the £ve principal rotn- 
plauils which attiick Kuropeaos, in the countries de> 
{jcudent on ihe Senegal government ; the inalignant 
nervous fever is the most dangerous, an<is.lbe most fatal 
to Europeans just arrived, li prevails during the nboU 
rainy season; but the Hast winds, which begin to blow 
ill the month of December, genehilly makes it disi- 
appear. 

The malignant ncrvwu fever, thus called fay the Enjt- 
lishj is a dreadful disease, when it tnkes place in all iis 
vimleocc. 

TOLi II. * 
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Tlie sympfoms are vinlent ; lljcy srhf upon the invalid 
Bllfltoncv, wirhoiit observing ftiiy gmiiiition. From 
Hie first niomenl of its nttack, it is excessive, and ihe 
liliioil is iii'ateH to a dpgrep l)eyoncl all Hnalogy, with 
what ij ever observcil in Eiirope, 

1'he ordtnnrv (Uiraiion of this disease is sercntecn 
ituvs, and thf ninib is the most dangerous. It is gene- 
rnlly at tlii's period, that the morbific matter exercises 
nil its power; it is diirin'; this ninth day that the invnlid» 
liave the most pain to endure-, and h re exposed to the 
most numerous and nlarmin^iiymptoms. Atany perish 
at this stage of the disorder, but some die later; 
though it hus bri'n generally observed that when they 
liappily pass ovt-r this day, they generally rearfi the 
rrisia, that effort of Tiatiire herself, which the doctor 
jihould foresee and observe, as it is almost always saves 
the life of the patient, 'when he has strengtii to resist 
the aitacli. 

This disease so common, and so fatal to Europeans 
ncrtly arrived, is in fact a mortal epidemic dutini; the 
rainy wiison. They should therefore prepare them- 
selves, and preserve thi-ir strength, in order to sustain it 
when it does happen. OtJ the bleating out of these 
fi^vets, antimnnial tartar, and quimiuinn, in large 
quantities arc the usohI remedies ; bill those who tire 
fucky enough to escape Ihis cruel disease ought to be 
extremely careful during their convalescence, for a 
nhpte is hardly ever surmonuted. 

These malignant nervous fevers are often attended 
with the dysentery, and when this happens it then as- 
sumes a more serious aspect ; sometimes also the flux 
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■pp«urs tviihuut ibe fever; and at other liiues it pru- 
duces the fever. 

When the dysenteric flux, prtticiils it^ii'lf in persons 
who were pre viuusly in goud heullb it isndduiu littiigvr- 
ous ; but tvhen it, titkes pUci', itt'ter the inalignitnt uer- 
vous fever lias already weakened tlie frame, or aoy olhef 
cause has produced a general debiliry, it is regarded a« 
symptomatic, and as a- very serious event. The pri- 
mitive, or simple dysenteric flux is very common in 
Afiica; and though inlinitely less dangerous than the' 
malignant nervous fevers, it nevertheless requires a 
careful regiicken and good treatment; for this coiii- 
pluinl, if protracted, exhausts, and finally kilb tbu 
patient. 

I have known persons afflicted with this disease fuc ' 
eighteen monihs, and afterwards perfectly cured, with- 
out their constitution being in the least injured; but 
iheti it must he remembered that nearly tfau whole of 
them were young, and not more than twenty-five years 
old. 

The usual melhods employed in curing this disease, 
, are venesection when the pain is great and the fevor very. 
ttron^^ but this remedy must be administei e.l villi 
caution : likcwiae, ipecucuana, emetics, bitter or worm-; 
wood salts, piKo opium, camphor, miht-watcr^i- and 
iemonjuice. ^ , 

The principal f^yraptoms of the dry belly-ackc, area 
general heaviness, alixed pain in the pit of ihcstumacti, 
a sensible decrease of appetite, uyelloui^b tinge of tlte 
face, nausea, an abundant expectoration of uu aciii^ 
viscous matter, and a very obstinate Constipation*, 
V 2 



The opinion of the English doctors, wiih regarJ to 
the most efficacious rcincdit.'s fov ihis complaint', is the 
me of opium, which they adminiMcr with great per- 
•erverancr, either by way of fomentation!', or wet ap- 
piicalions to ih? part selected until tlio spasm and paiin 
Uecrease; then only they use aperients, but principally 
clysters frequently repeated during llie same day. 

They consider as preservatives, the wearing next the 
•kin a fine waistcoat of English flannel, and dnnkiog 
every morning, fasting, a wealt infusion of ginger. 

I frequently used this infusion, or else wealt lemotiade, 
made with the Juice of small lemons, produced by a 
^ciea of mild lemon tree, and rendered this beveraj^ 
very agreeable, by mixing with it, a little sugar; per- 
kaps to thit circumstance, I may ascribe ray not bav- 
ing had the dry belly-ache, during the whole of my 
residence in Africa. 

The tetanosis a disease peculiar to hot countries. It 
is a kind of unii-erjal spasm, or ccnvulsion; or ag»- 
Dernl and uniform con traction, 'the principal symptoia* 
«f which arc excruciating pains; the fHce red, th« 
cy<n fixed, thv respiration obstructed, and il is hardly 
possible to open the mouth, the bowels are constipated 
and I'xtcmcly costive. 

Happily this disease seldom attacks adults, who mner 
experience it, except allcr a swdden and great rt-frtge. 
ration of the air, a heavy blow on the head or loins; or 
in consequence of some dei-p wojukI received by a gan 
or pistol, or an edged instrument; the negroes are not 
*xempt from it, and it sumelitncs attaclis very young 
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children; opium appears to be the best and surest 
reioedy. 

The Guinea worm forms itself in the flesh. It it 
white and round, about (h« thickness nf a liarp string, 
xnd sometimes four or &\e feet long. It insitiuAies itsetf 
between the mu&cles, and under the skin of the legs, 
feet, and hands; it nuses a kind of tumour, which it' 
sembleSiL'bile, attended with great ptiinj until it be- 
comi^ purulent, like a vebicule filled with water, hi 
which the black head of the worm in perceptible. 

This vesicule being broken, the head of the worm is 
secured, by fastening it to a little roll of cotton dipped 
in a kind of plaistcr, which must be renewed once ur 

In turning this little &Hcr, a part of the wunn will 
be ektrftclcdifure being taken not to break it, and to 
wi'np it ruuud the'dlk't until the whole uf it is wiifcr. 
drawn. 

If during this operufion, nny kind of resistHnce is Mt, 
ihc process should bn imiQcdiutely suspended; and 
nib with oil the place where the worm has apjieared. 



h is always of ser 


vice to moisten- the tumour witti. 


walef, which faeilila 


tes the extTaetiOn of the insect. 


Sometimes thowi 
to apply cataplasms 


jrm breaks, and then it is necessarj' 

; that which consists of cow dung. 


is most in request, 
favourable to its erai 


in order to prwducca suppurutio*. 


When this wv,r„, 


1 is once extracted the ulcersoon- 



cloeea. But if it be liri-ken, that purl which rcmifins 
ilk the fleth cannot be removed without a lung and itaiai' 
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^t SDppunidon: In many pttrts of Africa, this a con* 
sidcrud as a contagious disease. It is a common in^ 
jitnctiun not to enter the huts of the lower class of 
negroes, wl.o are very subject to tt , and to avoid aU 
communication with them. 

This disease is rcfcrrable to no particular season, nor 
to anyprrcise time; it is inrpocsiblc to be inuF^ to it, 
and it ifl liable to take place at all periods of the year. 
I passed three montbs in Afiica before being attacked, 
and then was leijied with it sudOpnly, without being 
abh' lo divine the cause: huppilyj howcTer, it was at- 
tended wiih no danger. 

. I think ihe immediate cause of this complaint may 
be rofcrivd lo the briny, nnwhulesome, and stagnant 
»ati-r of Nigritia and Giiinea. 

It cannot be too much recommended (q Europeans, 
vho frct]ucnt or inhafait western Africa, never to nsa 
cither for drinking, fur preparing their food, or even 
for washing themselves, &c. ivatcr until it has been 
thoroughly filtered and purified. 

1 aw of opiftion, that it arises principally from tbc 
i^atcrs of this part of the world, that Europeans are 
aRIicted nith tbose di3css4.>s lo which they often foil 
liclims. 

Government wout4l doubtles!), willingly .furnish ih* 
soldiers, with ntcani to avoid drinking unwboleionte or 
iinpure water ; and if these precautions should occastOQ 
W) additional cxpence, the public treasury woulrl be 
aioply indemnified, ftrtt from the decrease of espence 
in the hospitals, and secondly, from the incalculable 
■dvaittage of pnucrving (ho hardy soldiers inured *o 
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the climate, nnJ of ciiminishmg the ilreadful nvago* 
of disease, vlilch incessADtly demands new supplicsr 
lbeex[H.>nce»of wiuch are very coniiderable. 

At the period, when 1 visited our establishments in 
Afriek,andoarcaloiuet>n An^Tica, it was much to be 
flesired, that our doctors aiid surgeons were in posses- 
jlion of mom extensive knowledge, with regard to the 
ttiMaset prevalent brtweeii the tropics; and in this we 
were greatly inferior to the English, who are wel^ 
lersed in this interesting part of human science. 

Their docttm have studied much more than ours th* 
aatuie of tropical diseases; they know better how to 
conduct nn4 cute them. It is true^ when they quitted 
England, they were well instructed, beeause the $uctety 
Ibt Physician! at London, possess an immense quantity 
•f obierrations on the diseases peculiai to every cli- 
mate of the world ; and ibis luituralty results from the 
indefutigable indusliy of the Kiiglith nation, and frolta 
the enormous extent and exieessivc activity of its 
commerce. ' ' 

1 was acquainted is Africa with mai^ medical gen- 
tlemen of this natinn, aud I willingly [»ay homage ttf 
the zeal which animated (hemi and to the atifniioqi 
with which they studied the cautie^, the nature, and the 
4iflicullies of the oorrtd diseases which devour so many 
Europeans in these burning countries. 

They exercised thpit profcssioa with that laudable 
•elf-ileni^l, with that aisidnity and iittunlion, which 
Ijrises froia a real love of gloi-y and huraanity ; and I 
Kdmired in l^m thbse virtqea which I Kgrct to say «i« 
Mt41) ieoRK»o* tWODg ourselves. 
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Purhaps it may bu asked, how in it, that with so many 
'advantaget in regard to theiissi stance of a science »e 
valuable and so useful, and when glory and humanity 
are the only moiivis of, emulation among those who 
practice that science, that no many English die betweca 
the tropics? But this must nut bi- Ascribed either 
to the imperfection of the art, or to the want of zeal 
among the doctors and surgeons, but to the incredible 
intemperance of the English soldiers and sailors, who 
abandon themielves to It uithout restraint; to exce»- 
sive debauchery i and abuve all, to tbe strong liquors 
which they drink, and the pernicious abuse of whicti 
occasions in hot countries so many prtmaAire deaths. 

In gencrul, the l-'rench soldiers amd -snilors indulge 
much less in tbeM; shamefuLe.scesseii ; and (his natural 
disposition, tbu advantages of which may be augmeuied 
by a wisecondTici, b well worthy the attentWR of go- 
verninem, and ihuiild stimulate tlicm to institute good 
hospitals in our ultra-raarine- esiablishments ; able doc- 
tors and expert surgeons, capable of tieaiing disease* 
properly ; arid- to oivani/c- iLese indispensable inuitu- 
tions wilb all that cure which the preservation of hu- 
man existence demands. 

1 h«ve observed, that by submitting to ccrttun rca- 
lonable precautions, and by avoidif^ eiery kiod of ex- 
cess, we may escape the dreaafut influence of tbe 
climate of Africa, and 1 considi^ n)3self 'to be a proof 
of thisasscit'ton. 

It may be usofid to those wbo ere required to visit 
flio westora countries of this continent, and to under- 
take voyages, to know- tbe causccand ipnoftutioiiGil* 
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K^UK t tkiok I Km JMdebtei tor paying only by two 
trtOing diseates, the tribnte which Europeans, on tbcir 
arrival, too frequently pay witk tbeir lives, to t)ie 
rigours ot ttteie clioiates, and iite dangers of che rainy 

Wbim I ondertook ray voyage to the Senegal, I hud 
devoted several yeim to the uady of this part of ibe 
world; and] was tbCrwfore acquainted with the daik- 
g«rs of the climate of those countries that I was about 
to visit and reside ia : I was at tlutt time in my thirty- 
lunth year, and 1 bad never taten any particular care 
of my health. 

l-had not hctnn mad« any sea voyage, bat .1 lud a 
■trong opinion that I should wall Npport tba one 
I was about to undertake. 1 embarked at Rocbeibrt, 
&t the end of the year 17&5, and we first pnt in at St. 
Croix, at Teneriffe. 

We crossed ihe (titlph of Oascony. where we expo* 
rienced » very rough sra, coiRrRry winds, bad weatbef) 
and some sudden storms, which reudered our pftseage 
very difficult. 

I had often heard talk of wa sickness, but I soon 
bccarae acquainted With it, and in the most violent 
tnanner. From Rocbefort to the Canaries, I did not 
pass a nin^e day without being. subjected fifty times tp 
the inoH dreftdful vomitings : in short, I uiidertkent, 
for the fortnight which this voyage lasted, the molt 
continued and violent «vacuatiooE tbat could >potul)ly 
be supported. 

During this time I had lost aJI relish for victuals, snd 
could with difucultj' bo prevailed upuu to tfkke~4 imaU 
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quantity of fooJ. I cotild ooloi^er sleep.; Ihadfalfen 
into ft state of weakneu, emacmiion, and couplute 
carelessneM ; Bod tlie only moments uf truntiuillity thai 
I enjoyed, were thoiie-whea i slept on wy back in an 
£ngli:iii cot. 

On beholding tlie peak of Tptieriffe, my disease dis- 
peartflJ, as if I>y encbaatmcHt ; and wliat proves that 
tiicsea sickness b not a dartgecuui 'complaint, nor evea 
a disease, ie, ikat I never enjoyed better health Uiua 
during the time we lay at St. Crutx. 

From the Canaries we proceeded to the Senegal^ 
and some months after oiy arrival 1 exfuoint^d the 
western countries of Africa, comprized between Cape 
Blanco and Cape Palmar, and made, a tolerable long 
residence in the Gambia, and tn. the river of Sierra 
I^ona, which are so ^uuus for' the unbealthiness of 
their climate. , 

The ^itigues of this voyage, those of a very activa 
and assiduous labour, the very violent heat, a food far 
different from that to which 1. had been accustomed i» 
Europe, and sometimes the indispen^ublu necessity of 
drinking impure watera, bad all tended to render nie 
little disposed to au!>taii) with success the dangers of 
the rainy season of the Senegal, for which 1 had not 
time to prepare myself. 

On ray return to i&le Sl Louis, in the be^nning of 
July, that is to say, at the period of the cuinmence< 
ment of the bad M;asun, I felt in aonje degree the 
fatigues that I had undergone, but 1 bad not ibeii rea- 
son to believe that my health bad experienced any 
jiensible alteration : on the contrary, I had a strong 
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presentiniPnt rbat FshouJ<i get over the srftsoii of mor- 
taltty, the horrors and dangers of which, those Eu- 
ropeans who have become accustomed to the climate, 
take A pleasure in etia^epaTiiig to the persons who are 
threatened wiik an attack for the first time. 

The clouds appeared on the 4th of July, and I diJ 
not behold them with fear, but with pteature. This 
Dew SippeaTBnce uas more agreeable to me, than the 
monotony of a. sky always clear and iiiie ; I had, in 
conformity ivith the English CAistom, acquired the habit 
of washing myself with a sponge in warm water every 
day. To this precaution J added that of bathing in 
»ft water at its natural temperature ; I also took 
some dose* of cream of tartar, which were Allowed by 
a few grains of emetic, and I drank habitually weak 
lemonade : th^^se were the whole of my preparative* 
against the dangers of the rainy season. On the 13th 
of July, the diseases CMnmeuced, and by the 15th of the 
following month, mftny newly -arrived EufOpeana had 
bllen victims. 

On the Itlibof Angust, the day wns very stormy ; at 
four o'clock in the afternoon, the sun^ had entirely dis- 
npated every cloud, and darted its rayi with incredible 
force. Instaniiy the heavens were again covered, and 
shortly afterwards the r^ns re-commeticed with their 
Qsual violence. 

I was then with a captain of the African battalion, 
«nd remained with him under the shelter of his house, 
to contemplate the picturesque effect of the multitude 
of lightning flashes which darted in every direction 
Bcross a black and cheerless sky. 
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Sad Jenly I was seited with a general ihivern^ hhi«h 
.produced a trembling ill every pirt of my body, that 
laited about a second. 

The officer with whom I was, and who bad b«en in 
Africa four yean, told me in a very cool manner that 
I was going to be ill. 

We parted, and I returned borne. In about an hour 
afterwards, I felt extremely unwell. 1 drank a few 
{lapses of tamarind diink, and at eight o'clock in tW 
evening the fever began to appear. The heat of my 
blood became excessive, and the fever very violent; 
but my head was ttntoocbed, and without calling in 
medical assistance, I pnned the night in drinking s 
weak infusion of tamarinds. <• 

On the following morning, at five o'clock, though tht 
heat of my blood was very great, it had nevertheless 
diminished something. This appeared to me to augur 
(svoQrably ; and insieaE) of consulting the faculty of 
isle St. I.otni, in whom I repoied little confidence, 1 
simply imparted roy situation to a young surgeon 
about twenty-live years old, called Lurcnay, who had 
quitted' France in the 'same vessel as myself. 

During our journey I discovered, in this young man, 
much knowledge and information, and particularly 
that ardour for instruction, that enthusiasm to admi- 
nister to the want! of his fcllow-crealures, which I 
have always regarded as the principal virtues of a 
physician. 

I knew he felt A regard for mo, anct I bad observed* 
that, though employed since his arrival as second 
surgeon in the isle St, Lftuis, he studied with the 
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greatest apphcatioti and indcfotigaLlc industry the 
diseases of the climate. 

M. Lucenay arrived in haste ; be certainly wished 
to cure me as roucb as i myself wished to be cured. 
We iliscouised tranquilly oa my part, and wtili tlie 
gceatcst interest oil his, on all the details uf my re- 
gimen since my arrival in Africa; and after having 
(elt my pulse with great attention, and examined every 
thing with accuracy, lie assured rae with perfect con> 
tidtince and gaiety that it would prove of no cunsc- 
queoce. 

I was before well convinced of this, and in fact my 
fever diminished at the fourth access, and entirely dis- 
appeared at the set'emh. In the month of October 
following, towards the end of the bad season, I ca.ight 
a second time the fever. This terminated also after the 
fifth access, and I escaped from it, with the assistance 
of By young Lucenay, equally fariunaii: as before. 

I have related these trilling events in order to ob- 
lervc, that if being newly arrived in Africa, and hav- 
ing, from the first moment of my residence there, 
traversed through countries acknowledged to be dan- 
gerous to the health, I nevertheless escaped »o luckily 
during the season of diseases, it is probable that I 
ought t6 attribute it to the great quantities of bile 
which I expelled during my journey frtim France to tha 
Canary Isles; and this circumstance inilucad mo to 
tbiak, that it would be advantageous to prepare one- 
lelf by emetics, durijig the voyage from Europe to 
Africa, particularly if destined ti> reside in the western 
s of this continent. Thia preparation woujf] 
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doubtless Secure us rrom tbe dangers of [be first year, 
and thus give us some time to bcciMnc inured to the 
climBlc. 

But this prcrautioB will not be sviHcient ; fgr we 
must also observe a reasonable rr^men. The habitual 
use of kouskou, dressed according to the negro manner, 
is very conducive to the maintenancv of health : and I 
advise tbose who undertalie long journies into the in- 
teiiorof Afiica, to accustom themselves to this food, 
which is liglit, wholesome, and refreshing. 

If, besides thi?, we make it a constant rule to avoid 
all kinds of excess, either in food, play, wine, hunling, 
and even . in the reliretl labours of the closet ; if on 
every occasion .we act with deliberation; if at alt 
times we use moderation and abstiaeuce, it is probable . 
thai we should finally be able to conquer the dangers of 
a climate which we must not presume to dare. 

The general regimen which I followad in these <»un- 
tries, was never to use an}' water but what had been 
filtrated and purified ; to refresh myself when over> 
corae by the beat; to make myself warm on expert, 
encing the sensation nf cold ; to bathe three or four 
times a day ; to have myself, sponged every day with 
varm water ; to drink occasionally weak lemonades, 
and at other times to take some doses of cream of tur< 
tar : this regimen I consider as salutary in countries 
where health is endangered, aud where imprudence, but 
particularly excess, will rapidly lead to destruction. 
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OB THt FKESruiPTIVE TOPDLATIO!! OF ATKICfl. 

Tie ofiittiai ^ He depapidatim tf AJrita hat iitn aimitlot 
i* oMatitn ef all friability — Tke ilavt tr^tU aivttt might 
cetamttc ai that tit jnlirior ef Africa it not a ditart — A 
itatanm of ctrtain oftnitns ulatax to tit aialiltan of thit 
inigSci—Dtmauiuit cf A/nct^~,Extint ef its wr/icc— Wj-. 
Htal and mttat tiluetiim tf lAt iteil» of viatan Africa U 
tit Nmthi^tie Um—Lvtty drcumtemct ittk (Herai a»i 
fkyacfd, an pTOpitioUi « tke prcpagalim and prtuTVat^ 
tf tki jiegro Tate~-b nay'ie prauatd tkat tkt f^iUatia% ef 
Africa mttiunts to nearfy one landted and aaty millim indu 
vidvalt—lf ftilkicai tircamilattets ctHtfil Kt tl te-JOtailiik 
the slave trade, their cemeyMte frem J^Hea l» Amviuti 
akd their shuatioa in our coloaiet, «kgit « 6t ngnitUtd by 
vise and ahaUiomt laaa. 

± iiovoB tbe western shores of Africa have been frc- 
quenred fur muie than 400 years, yet Africn itself hoa 
not bewii obsurvciland esploreri wiih suflicient Bitcn-. 
(ion. Obiervtition has faintly been best iwetl only on thoj* 
countries which bound its circumference; buv it h«i 
mwT sought to ili!>cov('r the relntiuns i-xieling between 
these countries and the oentre of the coniiiieM ; and 
bene* th« opiuion of the depopulation of Africa -Jtaf 
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been perpetuated, which ihey suppose to be merely a. 
vnsl desert, inhabited only by dreadful or useless ani- 
mals, which have alone, amid all the existing creatum 
of the globe, been gifted by nature with the faculty of 
living there. 

This opinion, frivolous and vague as it is, still how- 
ever posMsses some pariizans even in the present day,and , 
it will never be eradicated from the mitwJs of the tnl- 
gar, until some intrepid and enlightened traTclleis diall 
penetrate into the most centruF r^ons of this part of 
the world ; regions which have been loo long hidden in 
obscurity, though doubtless interesting and curions, 
and which are, in a manner of ipeaking, the only geo- 
graphical tecret which the globe now holds from «ir 
knowledge. 

The idea of the depopulated slate of the interior of 
Africa, has been maintained without reflection and 
without proof, though well attested and irrefragable 
£ict> ought ere now to have abolished it. 

About the middle of the last century, some Arme- 
nians entered Africa by the isthmus of Suez, crossed 
its centre, arrivH at Cape Coast or Corse, in tho 
gutph o( Guinea, and remained there some lime. The 
fliGcers belonging to that English establishment, sent an 
account of this.circumstance to the Edinburgh Society. 
Similar journics were performed towards 1770 and 1773, 
by some Moors and Egyptians. At a more recent period, 
DonGalves, aPortoguese general and governor, caused a 
journey to be made through Afric*, from San Paolo de 
Zx>ando to Mosambico. Other circumstances, and lastly 
the travels of Bruce, Viullant, Mungo Park, Bronnt 
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tfc. may convince ut, that this opinion of the depopti- 
lation of the centre of Africa has been loo implicitljr 
admitted ; and that, on ihe coatrKry, it it net only wpU 
peopled, but it contains a very numerous and impor- 
tant population. 

It tronld indeed be & singular plieaomcnon, if such 
an extrmive portion of the gl<^c were appropriated 
merely to lions, tigers, attd other perhaps unknown 
nooMen, and that man alone should be excluded ; it 
were mnch more rational to suppose, that the invariabte 
order of Nature, which is far beyond our feeble opi- 
■ions, could not, in sucli an important point, deviate 
from its fend. 

It is already more than two hundred years since Eu- 
)>opeans first began to trade for blacks in Africa; but it 
did not become an important traffic, till towards- 1 ho year 
1665, Dt which period the csiablisliment of the West 
fiidia Company took place. Afrcr thin, it duily n^ 
sumed more v^urj sii'l from 1720 to 17S0, the 
cultivation of the colonies, and the growing of sugar> 
ranes, protected by the goteinmcni, and encouraged 
by the example of the great fortunes of tl>e pliintcn,. 
occasioned an amiual and very coasiile ruble exporta- 
tion of negroes. 

TTiis commerce was a little retarded during ihe 
Ameiican war; but at the peace of 1783, it was re- 
sumed with insatiable ardour, Ciiains of slaves arrived 
from every (]uan«r, at t^e markcis; and thf^y leumt 
with astonishment,, that many of these caravans of 
davei did notarrive at Galam on tbc Senega), at Bat- 
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raconJa on the Gambk; and at the Tactoriea of th« 
rivers Sclierbmo, Gabon, Vorte, Benin, and Z^ra.-bc- 
fore they had performed marches of sixty, seventy, and 
eighty days; and by calculaling these journies, it kHI 
he evident, that ihiy must have come from the inQit 
central ri^gions of Africa. Henee it may be pretumed, 
that ihe interiov of this countey is not so empty aiMl 
destitute as has been imagined. 

According to the results of the skve trade on the 
coasts of Africa, during the twenty years, from 176S 
to 17SJ, the exportation of blacks, sold by the £i>> 
ropean foc^ories along the coasts,, was estimated at 
60,0001. pet annum, anil the cxportaiion of 178<J and 
1787 amounted to more than TO.OOOL each year. 

There was reason to be astonished at such a prodi- 
gious increase in the produce of a commerce uhich 
had been declared by the Abb£ R»ynal Co be in a 
state of decay ; and the abundance of a merchandize, 
of which he had also predicted, though perhaps too 
rashly, the scarcity. 

During my residence in A&ica, I paid very great 
attention to this part of the world ; every iDfurmatioB 
which I procured, convinced me, that the sources of 
the slave trade were far from being exhausted ; and I 
ventured to affirm, in a " Memoir on Western Africa 
to the North of the Line," which I presented to Go 
vcrnment in 178S, that this continent was so situated 
and organized, lliat it mighf, without being depopu- 
lated, support even still greater exportations. In fact, 
we have augmented the number of slaves thus disposjed 
of, and a report on the eJaye trade, which was made 
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by tlK> privy council of the Kiag of England, and af. 
teTwarda by the Houk of Commom, informs us, thftt 
. during Ifaeyears 1787, 17S8, and 1789. thcrewera ex- 
purtet) by Europeans from Africa, neariy eighty thoa- 
sani) negroes annually. In this calcuktion were nat 
included those who came from Darkulla, Koror^k, 
and Darfur, and nbo, after ninety and a hundred 4ays 
march, arrived at Slut on the Nile, in order to proceed 
to Hiemen and the seraglios of Persia. 

Such imiaense annual emigrations must, I thinli 
destroy every doubt existing relative to the interior of 
this extensive portion of the globe; and it may justly 
be concluded, that not only the human species is to 
be found in every part of its extent, but that tfaay 
exist. in an extraoEdinary abuikdance ; and this will 
appear the less astonishing, when we reject on all 
the physical and moral circumstances, which there 
cottduce lo, and &vour the propagation and preseiva- 
tion of the negro race. 

Before proceeding any further, I think it right t* 
offer here some of my opinions on the abolition of the 
slavery and the slave trade. 

On quitting Africa, I waa at liberty to cetum di- 
jcctly to France^ but I was aajuous to ptocura soma 
inowlcdge of French Guiana, and our sugar islands, 
I wished also to judge for myself, on the method of 
transporting blacks, as well as on the rules and pro- 
ceedings adopteil with regard to them, in our colonies; 
. I therefore availed, myself of the departure of a slave 
stip, which WW gs>ing to Qayeonc< , 
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Hy jaurQ«y from Senegal to CaycDne was made in a- 
very bad vessel belonging to Bourdcaux, called the 
Amiable Julia, whick carried nearly eighty negroes. 
2 visited many interesting parts of Guiana,, and n- 
■naiiied there lon^ enough to coDvince myself that this> 
fioc possession was invalaaUle. 

I proceeded from Gay«nne to St. Domingo iika cor- 
iwtle, commanded by lieutenant DeViTiet. The cha- 
racter uf this worthy officer, bis knowledgat the plea- 
sure of his society and that of his staff ;. a welUseiecteiL 
«r«w ; a hne light and convenient vessel, well con- 
dttcted) and kept in the greatest order, all. concurred iu- 
giving plsBsure and interest to a voyage, which ren- 
dercd me acquainted with several Engli^ and French 
islands of the Antilles, tha close of which was the 
island of SL Domingo, tvbere I r^mainod tome lime pre- 
vious to-my return to Europe.. 

In 1788, I returned, from my travels, fully con- 
Tinced of the gtcat advantages which Africa presents 
b> OS in a commercial point of view, and of all' the 
worth of our American possessions. 

Our colonics produced to France a revenue of- two. 
hundred and forty millions per annum ; they employcdr 
Bine hundred larg» merchant vissels in long voyages, 
and a proportionate number of smtUlcr ones in coaU- 
ing ; they also, continually occupied seven millinns of: 
" nen, either inhahitants of our maritime provinces, 
•HUiufacturers, or wholesale and retail merchants ; and 
they influenced our agriculture by a great accuroular 
tion of capital, and b; as iminanse increwe of cobt- 
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Wa bar) a coDsumption for ninnty millions of co> 
Ivnial guods ; and we told to furri^nefi a portion, 
amounting to one bandred and fifty millions, nhich 
formed a great preponderance in tbe balance of our 
commerce. Tlie sugar, coffee, indigo, and cotton 
countries supplied our wants, which had become gene- 
ral, and it could not be expected that we should change 
cur long-established customs. 

In &ct, all Europe, habituated to these new luxuries, 
was very little inclined to adopt a more simple method 
of living, and more natural manners ; she was doomed 
to be still longer tha slave of an iusatiable thirst fc>r 
gold, and lo remain too much attached to the conve* 
niences, pleasures, and delights of riches and luxury ; 
it therefore could not be hoped that she would renounca 
tbam. 

These considerations were certainly worth attantion, 
Irat they were demised. Several sects under diffi^rent 
denominations, but aH calling themselves philosophers, 
all c6-actukted, and having the same object in view, 
formed and organised themseivM in Europe about half 
a century ago. 

In 1787, a new sect arose, and the nature of its in- 
tentions were particularly manifested at London and at 
Vans. Their object was the abolition of slavery and 
the sluvc trade. 

The chiefs of this sect also availed themselves of the 
magic words of philosophy, humanity, and philaiw 
thropy, in order to deceive the vulgar who are always 
Wind and easily imposed upon. 
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But I mutt check my pen, or a jiut iudignatkiii may 
lead me too far. Yet I may be allowed to deplore rhe- 
coDBe(|uence« of thote cruel thtiorias, which have catitcd 
so many mUfortuiiFS, so much destruction, and whicb 
have cont such deities of blood acd t«an. 

In 1788, I did not conc«al the necesuiy there wm 
of establishing other forms and modes of procedure in 
the slave trade and itt collateral circiUMtaDCea. I also 
thought that it was iiidiapenxable to model the tlatery 
of the blacky in a different manner ; to reniter ihci< 
lives in the colonics more easy aod agreeable ; and, 
without showing ihein.iDilependencc, to prepare them 
at least for a less ptunful servitude. I was coaviKced 
of the necessity of procuring hands from Airica, to ci^ 
tivate our rick Atoerican lands; bvt at the satoe tinM- 
I was of opinion, that the slave trade ought to be subr 
jtcted to wiser and more wholesome regulations ; that 
slavery sb()uld only be tein|M)rary ; and that the period 
night coma, when both the one awl the other would ba 
abolished. But thi» denr^le end should be attained 
only through the medium and exertions of moderate 
and enlightened men, actiug with caution, and. under 
the perouBsion that it will require twenty years of pa- . 
tieuce, perseverance, and wisdom, in order to effect it, 
aad to produce the most happy change in the two con- 
tinepts of Africa and America ; for if it wore executed, 
with loo much rapidity, it would occasion the most se- 
rious evils and the roost important losses 

After having thus frHokiy declared my principles, I 
■ball ijursue an examiuatioo of oae ol tba highest, md. 
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ittost cDrlovs (jnestlons, slid which iidaKly* connected 
witli the'polific»)sn(l nMOrsVlristory of man. 

The swrfftce of AfrJca^ according to the best, maps 
wf ihn extensive cmttinerrt, is nearly wxtecn hundred 
thousand aqua re leagues. 

From Cape Aigiiiltas, situated to the Eart of the 
Cape of Good lf»pe, and which forms the most south- 
era CKtwinky ef Africa ; as for as Cape Bonna, which 
is to the East of the guiph of Tunis, and forms the 
norrhern point of this continent, is contained 76*", 
which, at twciity-five leagues to the degree, give» just 
nineteen hundred leagues for its greatest length. 

I have measured its breadth at'cording to twelve 
diameters, and the - medial width of these is eight hun- 
dred and farly-tw6 leagues. From these twn dimens> 
sions therefore, there results a square surface of six- 
teen hundred thousand leagues. 

Many political writers have estimated the population 
of Africa, at two hundred millions of individuals. Baron 
BielGeld, in his " Political Institution^' edition 1760, 
p. SOS, reckons the population of this continent to 
be a hundred and fifty millions of people; but it 
roust he remembered, that at the period when hcwrote^ 
the interior of Africa was considered as being absolutely 
uninhabited ; and the population of the centre of this 
part of the worlii still remains a secret, notwithstand- 
ing, those chains of slaves, which come in such prodi- 
gious numbers from the interior, and the travels which 
have been- performed within these twenty years. 

These considerations, added to the observations 
which I have made relative to the population of the 
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oounlrie$r compriiteil , between . Cape Blanpo and Caf% 
Palmas ; to many docuitttnts which have beenprewntt^l 
to me, on tb& regions watered by the great aud small 
riversj and la^lyi to tht: accounts given by the Moorish, 
Manding, and fouthas agents, induce rpe to beUevOi 
that the estimiition of liaron Bielfield, is in ni> n>a.nner 
exaggeruted, but on the cot\trary, we may rather ascribe 
to Africa-, for (he general poputntioa, one hundred and 
sixty millions of louls. 

The climate, and character of the African blacks, 
assimilate in such a manner, as to render them singu- 
larly hajipy. 

Gifted with a carelessness whieh is totally miigve, 
nith an extreme ^lity, indolence, sloth, and great 
sobriety ; the negro exists on his native soil, in the sweet- 
est apathy, unconscious of want, or the pain of pii~ 
vation, tormented neither with the cares of ambition, 
nor with (be devouring ardour of desire. 

.To him the necessary and indespensablc articles of 
life are reduced to a very small number; and those 
endless wants, which turmeot Europeans are not 
known amongst ihe negroes of Africa; they exist only 
in tho^ things which are absolutely superfluous. 

There, physical necessities are few, and artificial ones 
none. The heat of the climate ill which the negro 
' exists, renders cloathing a burthen to him, and makes 
him careless about the residence which he inhabits. 
Half an etl of linen suffices for his habiliments, and a 
few branches of trees, not worked into elegance, btit 
covered with straw or leaves coostituie his house. If 
fire, or a storm destroy it, he cares not, for in ei^t 
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•lays it is again re*bui1t; nor need the labour of its 
owner be great, for the bands of Lis neighbours are 
offered to a^st^t bim. 

'I'lie usual food of the negroes consists of millet, 
rice, maj^e, potatoes, &c. they likewise use yucca root. 
'I'hey dross their aliments by steam, and tliey seasoa 
them nilb gniTy, some leaves or herbs, or else with 
butter, or the oil of the palm and cocoa tree. 

On the coasts, and ihc banks of rivers,' streams, and 
lakes, their food consists of greater variety, because 
they mingle with it fish, and even cayman. Near the 
forests, they regale tbcmiielvcs with game ; pigeons, Gui- 
nea fowl, and poultry aboupd in almost every part of 
Africa. The negro e^s with great scst the flcEsh of th« 
elephant and bippotamus, and even the -lizard : ia 
short, nothing disgusts him; not even corrupted flesh or 
stinking fish. 

In very healthy and fertile countries Covered with 
woods and pasture, these people rear cattle, goats, kids, 
and sheep; they have also bulfalees. But in general 
the hunger of the negro is without energy, his food 
is umple and mild, and his regimen temperate. 

-Twenty days labour in tbe year, will suffice for the 
cultivation of the- fields, which produce all essential 
articles fortheiuhabitants. 

In this ceuntry where territorial possessions are 
known, where individuals own lands, the negroes an 
rich, and the free men have almost always slaves, on 
whom devolve the scanty labour of a very simph 
and limited system of agriculture ; but in tbe greater 
VOL. ir. T 
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]-ftrt of Afrim, a spnr of gniund is cliosrD byaubo'ic 
(illiijf, ttlio rlcuruiii] cultivate U; the Inrvcji is made 
in eowmvnibui, and ilivided according to the number of 
milics ; th e "W iicoplc make the di^tribuiions, without 
occasioning the tcast altercation, or else they deposit it 
An public magazines, secured and watched, and portion 
it oiii according as it is wanted. 

Water is the onlinary drink of the negroes, hut wlicn 
tliey n-gale tlirniselves, their beverage is either palm or 
ciicoa wine, or that procured from the banana tree; 
tlicy also use a kind of beer which they make in scvonil 
purl', either of the juice of sligfitly acidulated fruits, 
or el^c with wajer, in which thej have fermented rice, 

Inilijio and ci,Jton jrow ai their fwt tvlihoul culture. 
The H-(imin collect a nuantity of cotton sufficient for 
each funiily ; they bleach, purifv) card, and spin it, and 
u'cavers wilh an astonishingly simjjle apparatus, mukc 
it into linen, Hhich is about six inches wide, and by 
joitiing ihesc fillets they make titeir pieces. "Die indi- 
genous indigo serves to colour these lintms, one ell of 
which is sufficient to form a complete dress fur the 
lower class nf negroes. 

In more wealthy countries they manufacture stuffs 
c,i a remarkable fineness and beauty; and the elegant 
jjicccs of cloih, the fine matts, baskets, hats, ornaments, 
(quivers, and other things >shich are brought by the 
chains of ikves, from <he interior, prove that the ne- 
groes possess a lasle, and skillfulness, and that the^ 
de'.iglit in works wliich require dclicucy and patience. 
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Tbu young ne^ro h not altackeJ bv luvc until li>s 
fourtfcnth ytmr j tbcii a\one In." lii'j;iiis to fcil clii- long- 
ing uf dosir?, but witliouc violfjici'. At eijjliieoii lil^ 
hiart mskts a chuicc, aiul lii; ailLoris to it tuitlil'ullv ; 
bu lutes pnssioii^itcly, seeks the obji-ct of l)isal)i.-ciiuii, 
dG(iuiii(Is and obtains her, ITiis first vlt'a always piv- 
servesliisfrieiKlsbip and eulire CuiiliilciKTi as null uk 
ihc first place and rank Ju his house. But il' the ncvro 
ibv riclii after a short prriud has clu.tpcd, ho attsuciuioii 
with this tirU wife somC coiicubini'Si such is iliu 
custom in Mr'K&, and it ouvci' iiitcnupts doiiicslic 
harmony. 

Thus all the waolsuid pleasures of a negro arc gra- 
ti&wl without oceasioning to him the least trouble eithiT 
(rf mind or body ; bis soul hardly ever routes itself 
fr5m its quiet and peaceful indolence; alhiulcnt passions, 
inqaietudt'S, and fears are almost uakiiuwn to kiiu ; hu 
Cttalism quakes him neither hope nor dread any event ; 
be never murmurs, but submits to all,, and his lifu passes 
in unruffled calmness, in rolupluous indolence, uhicU 
constitutes his supreme plcatui'c ; hence hc inciy 
reckon the Tu-gro among the most Civouied and luipp/ 
productions of nature. 

Such is in fact, the picture of the blissful sitnaliui^ 
in nhicb the negro lives on his uetiU soil. Ills soul 
is always tranquil an^ satisfied, and intulnenible to 
atnui, that fatal poison which afflicts only civilized, 
rich, ambitious, and prosperous societies. Those men 
who hate remained nearest to uinplc lulurc are exempt. 
-•d from the talol eflccts of this yeuom, which pro- 
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ducti more disorders and crimn, than is geneTally 
imagined. 

Like cfaildren, the adult negroes, apply their atten(i..ii 
for ft whole day to the most futile occupations, anil 
spend tbeiT time in colloquir^H, which according to our 
opinion, is nothing else but silly tittle tattle; yet, frora 
tfai* very circumstance it is inexhaustible, and it i4 
carried on with a volubility, conRiIeiite, and gaiety, of 
which there i> acarcely ao ejiample in our Enropenn 
tociette*. 

In all the eoDntrin which I have vtuted, I have seen 
those Bssemhlici which the Africans call fallaarr or 
falabret; they com meitce at sun rise, consisting of 
(hirtyorforty falaclii of all agpt, who collect together 
, io a la^ ball, denominatMl the Bentaba, of oader tb* 
Infy brancbM of forae fine tree in the viHage. 

TJuijr ^rm Iheuuelret into a circle, ami the oMtrt in 
conpany open* the convenation, by relatii^ Ihe peitjr 
•Teiit*,of the preceding evening; bat they become mora 
important from exaggeration, from the application of 
them, the reflection*, and the remembraDcet which Ibey 
exdte. 

Soon after the pipe « introduced, for donhtleii the 
customofsmoaking is general among mankind; all these 
talkers smoke, even the youngest, and the prattling 
gees on the better in consequence. The fumes of the 
tobacco awaken their minds, and cx^t their joy, like 
delicate wines among us, excited formerly an amiable 
cfacerTulness in our repasts, when gentle friendship, and 
•bliging urbanity heightened still farther the pleasure. 
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After Ibis silcccedi sports. The two most dexlrous 
in .coropaiT; are singlt^d out to eagagc with eath (ithcr ; 
separate sides are takeo oa the two cliain[tioiu, liut 
without jeuloasy, or iU-uature, or causing the Icukt 
iDlcrrnptJon. 

There is a lind of game, «']iicb I have oftea sfcb 
them give the preference to. It is something tike chess, 
aod-has a complexity' in it equally difliciOt to. compre- 
hend. The earth or sand serves for a. cliess board; fi>r 
this purpose Ibey prepare a little 5(]UBre surfucc, io 
which they plant with a certain degree of onler some 
bits of wood or straw. It is on the apt displacing or 
Kmftval of these pieces, that the is^<ue of the gan)« 
depends. 

These moments, thus dedicated to pleasure, talking,' 
nnoaking, and playing, arc so attrurtjve, anJ seducing 
that they know not how to separate at tliv hour of 
dinner; many indeed would rather deprive ihem^elvei 
of it; but the women are ulivays Liiid and attentivw to 
their husbands, their fathers, and their broihers, and 
carry them kouskou or rice, and they generally mix 
with it some dainty bits. 

Thus passes the whole day, and tewatdi (he eTenit^ 
I have often found these assemblies in the fame pWe, 
in the same humour, witbi the same gak'ty, and the 
prattling e^juaHy as animated as if they hktl just began. 

Night, however, termiiutes these amusements, when 
they resort to dancing companies, which ore h(ld itt the 
open air dnritig the dry leaion, and )h the henlaba while 
4te tluny wcathor continuet; thcstf assenbliM aival- 
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vnyg jery nuraeious. Here they gi*e theinwWes up 
liilh raptures to the plensures of dancing; the nc-. 
^rvis«s in particular arc pitsMDnatcly foad of it, and it 
UMy be asserted, tbat during one lialf of every liigbt 
in the year, all Africa u diinctng. 

In these amusements the men and women join ; the 
first peiformances of these assemblies are performed 
by the young people. The subject is generally some 
warlike action, and all the motions of these miro)C!> aad 
dancers are rude and tiolent. 

Id* short lime the young women Appear upon the 
scene, and with them comes love and voluptuousness. _ 
They know not huiv to excite ic&ned and delicate ser.sn- 
tions i their actions would disgust chastity, and even the- 
hypocritical and false modesty of i»omet), whose souls 
weie contaminated ; but they charm, delight^ and en- 
chant these ignorant and simple nations, who are yet 
in a state of nature and simpUcily. 

Young girU are seldom allowed to iadnlge in aM the 
excesses of these loKivioiu attitudes; it is only wo- 
men who are permitted to abaodofi themseltes to suck 
Itcentioiisness.' I have, however, sometimes seen ^rts 
•when solicited to take part in the amusement, give into 
ftll the gradations of indecency ; they were applaudad 
with rapturous ardour, but suddenly itruck with kscnte 
of sh^TDf, humiiisted by the display of tb«r talents, 
and th» violent applause they received, they fied with 
hattc an^ bid their &ces ib the botoBM of their jqpUien. 
So true it is, thaKhat ii^eituoui and natatal sbana, 
which we e^U modeslji mey be fin^tcn in-thc yoitfit 
of pleasure, but that ainqngst youth, it is only those 
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nrretche* ^graded Vf vice ui4. •yitcnttic debauchery, 
who can unhluthiagljr, uuult that nntimeot, «> wiwly 
-engmven by'natuK on the human heart at it* birth, 
and trbich she hu raada the ouMt powerful charm of 

The happy existeoce of the negroei, their sobriety, 
pastime and diversion!, daily prepare them for a mild, 
profeund, and tranquil sleep: aod to then alone, nabjie 
t«ems to have specially given the power of enjoying 
Indolence without tmivi, and all the hlessinga of deep, 
without courting it by previous fatigue and labour. 
They know nothing but pleasure, for this name is pren 
ro every thiag voluntarily done, and without cotutraint, 
iis well as to every thing which is performed, with ease 
combined with intereit. 

This manner of living, a food always light, a uniform 
and lemper al e regimen, an equal per^iration, an faaU* 
tual idleness, the absence of all antecedent cares and 
gloomy thoughts, a general and constant tranquillity 
which arisef from moderate and easily satisfied desires, 
and pleasures, though liTely, yet simple and easy, aU 
concur to secure the blacks of Africa, in a permanent 
state of health and T]g6uT; and to reader them pecu* 
liarly fit for the purposes of procreation. Heitce the 
negro-race is perhaps tbemoA prolific of any'human 
species on tiie face of the globe. 

Theirinfancy md youth, are singularly happy. The 
mothers are excessively fond of their oBspring, and 
they become •i1av<^ to the caprices of these little crea- 
tures witli great dcHghC - .■ . I- '- 
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Duringtbfir infancy, And till the tgfi of fourteen for 
the boys, and ten for the girls, they are harassed with no 
conttraint, no application, no painful commBtids.* In 
the whole of their early years, they know no other 
eaiploj-ment than pleasure, and their life is entirely 
Avided between diversion and sleep. Hence, nothing 
can b^ more agreeable to behold, or convey a mure 
fileaung and feeling seniution, than the appearance of 
clusters of these infantine negroes and n^resscs, oc- 
cupied in playing nr talking together; it is a picture of 
the most perfect happiness. 

There is one circumstance which fs highly advanta- 
geous to the propagation of the sp4;cies, viz, the chil- 
dren never contract any of those impure habits, which 
epervate and destroy so many children in Europe. 



* PerhApHhm enligklened philosopitr, Mr. Gad\,in, 
had the *ttbUtiK coDduct, of these bold and virtuous 
Africans in his (niiid, when he wrote his Essays on Edu- 
cation, (Vide Enqmrer) knd so pathetically lamented 
^e hard lot of European children, who arc compelled 
to obey their parents, to reapect virtue, and to rcfrsin 
from vice; and whom he feelingly declares, to be much 
worie treated, though " tie tons vffrtt-borit Eureptani" 
than" Wett Intfisn tloia." What a pity it ia Mr. 
Godwin, bat never thought of opening a KhAol in the 
island of L03, with Mr. Holcroft for his h«ad wher, 
and Tom Pasae fertiis wrilii^ master.— ^t^or. 
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It rausi thf reroK, necessarily follow frcm a )>apP7 
infancy, and an independent but vite youth, an orga- 
niiation and physical constitution, well compacted, and 
t)ighlj> favourable to the preservation and prccreation 
of the species. 

The negro children support much betler than iho^ 
of Europe, (he dangers of dentition, and this period of 
nortalityis scarcely felt in Africa. 

In many countries the .motben inocotate their chit- 
icen iheniselves, white in others the tmall pox is un- 
known, and this disease which in Europe sacrifices so 
nany individuals at an early age, (and against, vrhich 
the vaccine wMI prove inch an inntimabic preservative, 
■hould experience, and time confirm tho important 
merit of Ibit difcarcrjrjdoeiiiot, inaminnerof q>e«k- 
ing, exerciw iti ravages At all on the negro children of 
Africa. 

A (batched hut, the building of which costi nothing, 
s few elU of common linen, lix ponndi oi millet or 
rice per diem, are infficient to lodge, dreii, and board 
& family, comprised of bthcr, mother, and four or fiv* 
children. The negro collecU himself the necessary 
materials for building a hut, and he likewise performs 
all (he labour. The women collect the cotton and 
make the cloatling; twenty day'n labour in the year, 
kecnres an abundance of food ; so that the exiitenra 
of a negro family is, in a manner of speaking, a gratui- 
tous gift of nature, bestowed without labour and with- 
out expence) hence, celibacy is almost unknown in 
Africa, and it is even so rare, that thll state of life 
is considered )is a kind of disgrace. ^ 
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It ouglit to be rrriieinbered, thiit in tbe general sitaa- 
tiun of the negroes on their natal soil, their lile passei 
wilbuut wurk, without vexation, and without cure. 
Always plunged iitto a pleasing apathy, exempt frum 
the troubles anil agitations which harrass Europe, and 
^turalty sober and moderate, the negroes of Africa 
generally live to 65 and 70 years of age, experiencing 
only an imperceptible alteration in their health and 
strength, which arise* princfpatly from a' perpetual 
perspiration, which is always too profuse; and when 
death arrivet, they meet it without a murmur, per- 
fectly resigned to that inevitable fate. • They always 
lubmit, uncomplaining, to that fittality which, «c^ 
cording to thcra, determine! alt tbe events of this life; 
and death, that final icenc, ii supported tranquilly siul 
without dread. 

I have seen many negroes of £5 years old, who had 
len and twelve wives, and even more, all young 
and handsome, who brou^t forth children, the legiti* 
Btacj of which was unsuspected. I have beheld these 
Jund of sultans pasung iheir lives in tbe most agreeabla 
manner, preserving an uniform character of hertevo- 
Icnce and goodness, a constant urbanity of temper, and 
enjoying a state of health really good. 

It must, however, be confessed, that in those western 
countries which I have visit<ed, the negroes hardly ever 
reach that period of old age which is sometimes knowo 
in Europe. This disadvantage,' if it be one, is com- 
pensated by passing nearly all their life in a state of 
equal and permanent health, and enjoying the pleasure* 
of^outh at an advanced afe. Tbeie precious ^ifti 
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-Are Awing to the moderatioa vrhich ibcy usudly oburve 
in ifacir mtiniien, their rrgimra, and their pleasure*. 
In l^urope, the last state of old age it usoally an an- 
ticipation of death ; in Africa, the declining yeare of 
the negroes are merely an insensible exhaustion of life. 

From the picture which I have given of the manner 
of living among the blacks of Africa, it mutt be con- 
cluded, that this race of men are, better than any other, 
perfectly organiaed, and happily adapted for the propa- 
gation and preservation of their specie^ ; and if all the 
causes which concur In Europe, to diminish the number 
of births, to contaminate and deprave the sources of pro- 
pagation, and to weaken and distress those of the pre- 
servation of human existence, arc compared with all the 
circumstances and advantages that are combined in 
Africa, in favour of contrary results, it wilt appear 
that there is sufficient reason for asserting the numbed 
of births in Africa, to be in the proportion^f one- 
fourth greater than in France ; and that all propor-' 
tions, properly considered, the' results of the bills of 
mortality, taken at different ages, at which they occur 
in France, must he in Africa, at the utmost, sot more 
than one fourth of the number of births. 

In Europe, the state of things tends to render mar. 
riages lesi numerous and productive, to diminish the 
Aumher of births ; to multiply infinitely the causes 
of mortality, and to destroy* in the short space of 
twanty years, ,Ae half of a generation : the moral and 
physical state of things in Africa, on the contrarv, 
tends in e\-ery respect to favsur the propagalioq and 
proserration of the n^oei. 
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If the history of man did not present, at every page^ 
proofs that the pasEion of war and destruction is na- 
tural to them, Me coutd not assimilate the idleness and 
gentle disposition of the negroes wilb their eternal and 
reciprocal system of war and plunder ; but when we 
peruse the sanguinary annals of human nature; when 
we reflect on the terrible effusions of human blood, 
cauMd by our revolutions, in every part of the globe; 
but particuUrly in Europe, lo enlightened, n civi- 
lized, and so abundant in science, knowledge, and 
the arts, we ought not to be astoniiibcd at t'he 
horrible custom whicli exists in Africa, of continual 
warfare, and the massacre of prisoners ; and that in 
the central r^ons of this continent, these ferocious 
excesses are habitually continued. 

Nevertheless, since the interior nations have been en- 
-abled to exchange their slaves, who were devoted to 
death, for merchandizes, they have caused Ihe greater 
part of them to be conducted to the factories on the 
coast, and they have preferred the acquisition of useful 
aiticlei to the executing of useless massacres. Tha 
number of these horrible sacrifices has therefore dimi- 
nished, and humanity has found some. consolation in 
. the commerce, though dou)>tless an immoral one, of 
slaves, which has nevertheless become the cause of the 
presarvation of a number of these victims, nhich were 
annually and regularly sacrificed. 

This increase in the exportation of blacks from 
Africa, has nflt, however, caused a great diSerence in 
the population of that continent, which without the 
matsacrci of war, asd tba cxf oitatifui wbich have 
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caused ihem in some degree to cease, would probaljly 
be Bverburibcned with tin excessive' number of inha- 
bitants. 

It has been seen in ihii work, that the countries com- 
prized between the fourth and twentieth parallel, are 
extremely, populous. During my i-esiilence in Africa, 
I made some inquiries, with a view of forming an idea 
of the population of some parts of the regions thqt are 
subjected to the govcrnmcnl of the Senegal, 

A surface of six leagues in length, three of which 
were above, and three below isle St. Louis, in the Sene- 
gal, by a width of three leagues, which forms eighteen 
square leagues, and in which the isle of the Senegal was 
comprized, gave a population of nearly twenty-eight 
thousand individuals. 

A surface nearly similar to the countries watered by 
the Gambia,' in the environs of Albreda, contains, ac- 
cording to the observations which I made, more than 
thirty-six thousand individuali. ' 

It has been seen that the inhabitants are very nu- 
merous in the countries contiguous to the Bissagos 
islands ; in these last also, and on all the banks of the 
rivers which empty themselves into the sea, between 
Ca|(e Verga and Cape Sierra Leona, and this last- 
meniioned Cape and Cape Palraas. The most recent 
Toyagcrs inform us, that in Africa, fertile lands, men, 
and cattle, are to be met with. If. it be supposed, 
that the interior regions are twenty times less populous 
than those which lie towards the sea, even then 
the general population of the continent Would be very 
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considerable. I dp not therefore think it will be ex- 
aggerated, if I estimate it at a hundred and sixty 
millions of souls: and in calculating thus, 1 rest my 
authority on the reports made by the conductors of 
the chains of captives, which arrive at our factories 
after eighty days march ; all of whom have assured 
me, that the interior of Africa is verj' [>opul< us : henco 
we might sustain a much more numerous exportation, 
iiilhout risking a certain depopulation of the central 
regions. 

I should, however, deem myself highly culpable, if 
uhat 1 have' above said, if the details into which I 
have entered on the presumptive population of Africa, 
skould convince some of the planters, that the neces- 
sary hands for the cultivation of their rich lands, 
will one day be exhausted, and turn them from their 
(Juty, nhicli is to amelioiate the existence of the ne- 
groes, and to adopt, in governing these slaves, yet 
unfortunately necessary, principles of benevolence and 
kindness, and sejitimeiits of paternal regard. 

But if reason, humanity, and their own interest, do 
not of themeeKes induce tbcm to sacrifice a part 
of their revenues, lo the just and reasonable conduct 
which they ought to observe towards mankind ; if thsy 
tan forget, that by a paternal government and rules 
they will, at a future period, be enabled to supply tbeir 
warehouses, their work-shops, &c. with an indigenous 
jiopulation, and thus hasten that period wheji we shall 
frequent Africa only io collect the riches of nature, 
and the produce of an industry wbi^h was created by 
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ourselves ; if these considerations wei|jh nothing in 
their minds, they then ought to be compelled to ob- 
serve them by laws wcll-aduptcd, and seveicly apjilicd- 

But the colonial proprietors, as well as the govern- 
ment, will doubtless be o( one opinion, with regard to 
the principles which shoulii actuate them iu their coii- 
cecns with ibe negroes j and all will easily conceive, 
that moderate fortunes will he more advantageous to 
the metropolis, than such as are more extensive, and 
that they will retain the planters on their possessions^ 
where their presence will preserve order and extend 
happiness . 

It will not be suHicient to establish a new mode o/ 
procuring fresh supplies of negroes, which arc iiidis- 
pciisable for the maintenance and establishment of co- 
lonial cultivations, and to adopt other measures in 
transporting them from Africa to~Am«rica ; it will not 
be sufficient, in continuing the slave trade, to avail 
themselves of this method, and this alone, of acting 
on the whole of Africa, and of siimulaling this part of 
the world to agriculture and civilization; it will not 
be sufficient, after having civilized and instructed them, 
to export no longer men, but a quanliiy of valuable 
commodilies, which will diminish ihe importation from 
our colonies; we must also establish a medium between 
Absolute liberty and too severe slavery among these ne- 
cessary workmen. 

They are not Frenchmen, nor do they deserve to bo 

such, until after a series of useful services to the me- 

tropolisj theyshould not enter. Into the class of citi-' 
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aens, until they prove tlicmsetvcs to be ttorlhy of 
becoming such. Tiie negroes of our colonies should 
exist in a middle stute between slavery and liberty; 
but it is to the estHbttshing this stale, it is to niodity- 
ing it in such a manner, as that the lives and fortunes 
of the planters shall be ij no danger lioni the-i; 
erotics, that the public order iihall not be interrupted by 
them, and that their fate fehali siill be happy and tran- 
quil beneath the shield of the law, that the eflbrts of 
wisdom should be directed ; and oul- colonies will 
ni-ker become solid possessions, and really useful and 
valuable, until f>olLcy and bumauily shall cunjoiutly nf- 
»ohe this problem. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 



Or, £ffeTtttt remarks, oistnitUioni, and rrficctimi on lie cL- 
aali, lit vttltors, sunu sxtjicti of natural history ; and on 
the Buxnntrt, the daracler, the custoai, and the industry of 
the diffrrent pt^plt and caunlrits tuhicA are Jhund in tisl 
fart *f Africa, treated of in this book. 

^VjiRiETT of observatiojis and individual remarks, 
of circumstances nnd charactcnsricat traits, illustrative 
of the people and countiies delineated in this world 
could not be admitted into the preceding chapters, 
without interrupting the progress of an investigation 
the principal intention of which, was, to unfold pro- 
gressively the outlines of a general picture of thai pure 
of Africa nbicb should be included in the Sen^at 
government, and the means which our establishments 
already formed, and those which may be yet formerf, 
give us, and will continue to give as, of exercising an 
important influence over a very considerable portion 
of this part of the world ; ii has therefore be(>n deemed 
adviseable to collect tiiese scattered noiitia into one 
chapter, under the title of Variftiei. 

" Ennui," observes a sensible writer, "produces a 
day of insipid uniforinity." This assertion is verified 
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in Africa during (lie eight months of line weather. Tbe 
Iie&vens mfl- always clear and pure ; the sun rises every 
morning immensely large, and of a Hciy and brilliant 
red colour.' 

His disk appoars double the siie to what it is in Eu- 
rope; he rises and travels through his coune, scatter- 
ing around him light, and emitting an ardent end 
devouring heat ; his rays fill the atmosphere with a kind 
ol' Tivid clearness, which can hardly be sustained by 
(he strongest eye. Nothing abates his splendor during 
tlie whole day ; and in the evening he sinks into th« 
ijcean, with corruscations of grandeur and sublimity. 

This appearance is admirable during the first months; , 
but that admiration is soon diminished by custom; 
and we are unable to behold any thing else in this bril- 
liant sun, than the monarch of heat, and of a heat 
by which we are almost consumed. We become tired of 
bis gloiy, for it is unceasingly the same, and the wei^t 
of it overwhelms and fatigues us. 

At length tbe first clouds, ihe precursors of storms, 
nuns, and diseases, display themselves, and ubscurc 
the brightness of the day-star. This appearance de- 
.lights us ; we rejoice to see the termination of a dull 
and vapid uniformity, which had become painful; and 
these indicatory clouds charm us in (he same manner, 
as a few verdant hillocks, which are discovered, af- 
ter a painful march, in the horiEon of an extensive 
desert. 



Tbe imnut, or that bed of vegetable earth, vbich 
eoveiscvery fertile part of Hie globe, to about one foot 
3 
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deep in Europe, and which is principally foraied from 
earth properly so called, from the decomposition of 
- exotic sutMtatices, from decayed vegetables, aiid from 
the cadaverous substances of animals; this earthy bed, 
which forms the superior stratum of the globe, autTthc 
real uatUral mould, is much thicker in the fertile coun< 
tries of Africa than in Egrt^. 

This productive and fecund earth, has always b 
greater depth in solitary places, which are as it tvere 
abandoned merely to natitre, than in populous coun- 
tries; it is the production of animals and vegetables, 
and its constituent parts coasiet of their putrid re- 
mains ; it daily accumulates, and man, whose empire is 
almost insensible in these countries, where the different 
populations arc so widely scattered, hardly in any 
manner cuu^trains the effect of thb accumulation. 

In these partb of the world, which we call savage, 
where nature reigns uncontrouleJ and unimpeded, no- 
thing is prematurely destroyed, but every thing that 
exists, reaches that point of its career, which is ap- 
pointed for it. 

The evolution of centuries unceasingly produces and 
destroys ; the vegetable earth daily augments, and the 
fertile countries of Africa, are covered with a proJi* 
gious vegetation. 

Hence, in the charming r^ons of this continent, 
nature has profusely, displayed her beauties, which hero 
remain the simple and genuine specimens of her work ; 
they are superior to all description that can b« at- 
tempted. 
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The word rural, canaot be applied to the enchanting 
landscapes of Africa; ihis word implies something rustic 
or wild ; but in many of the African views, I have 
beheld nature highly graceful, indeed so much so, that 
it seems as if art had been united with her, to ornament 
these silentand beautiful, though melancholy scenes. 

The colour of the humus in the fertile parts, and in 
the finest countries of Africa, is a brown almost ap~ 
proaching to black, 

Africa is full of apes of various species. Europeans 
amuoc themselves with them, and almost always have 
some in their houses; but it is very rare to see them 
among the negroes. 

These last do not consider apes as mere quadrupeds : 
they are persuaded that tliey partake of the nature of 
man, and the lower class of negroes, who are ignorant, 
simpje, and superstitious, doubt whether apes' be not & 
degenerate race of the human species, or rather 
whether they be not the ancestors of the negroes ; i. e, 
the negroes are only a race of rational apes. 

It is impossible to persuade them that the house- 
keeping apes who construct a species of huts, and live 
united together in the recesses of the solitary forests, 
are real quadrupeds; * they suppose them to be negroes, 
*ho through the medium of enchantment, have suc- 
ceeded in disguising themselves so as not to be exposed 
to slavery. 

* In this and the preceding instance our author 
has u*ed the word mimal ; but he surely cannot have 
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The Mantlings honour their dead; their sepulchres 
nt Albrcda are all colleCled together, in an inclosurc 
planled with trees in the suburbs of the villai^e. 

I have seen these tunibs, visited by the tearful widow, 
by the faithful and afflicted husband, and by pious and 
affectionpte children. 

Those negroes whom we denominate savage, respect 
llic ashes of their relations, their friends, ^nA their 
cliiefs; they cover with a thick foiluge the paternal 
tomb; they ornament with flowers those funeral niuau- 
ments. 

I have seen a girl of twelve years old, place with her 
innocent hands, a vessel full of milk on the tomb of 
her mother; melt into tears, heave the feeling sigb, 
and address to the being who gave her birth, who so 
long bad nourished her with her own vital fluid, words 
of gratitude, of grief, and of despair. 

The tombs are in Africa objects of worship, and theso 
{lious and affectionate attentions, perpetuate inthebearti 
of the jiving generations, the menioiy &nd virtues of 
those who are no more ; they are the connections whicti 
maintain the union of families. 



forgotten that animal as a generic term is equally ap< 
plied in philosophy and dialectics, to the human and 
the brute creation. Were it not so the inspired bard of 
Avon, in his sublime apotheosis of man,' woald have 
paid but a poor compliment to bis divine origin, when 
he calls him " tie paragon of anmab." — Editor. 
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The daughter who honors with her tears the memory 
of her mother, wilt lave her children, will be beloved by 
them, und in her turn will have their tears, and their 
regret. 

Let us avoid that false and cruel philosophy, one of 
the consequences of which would be, to render us in- 
sensible to ail the sentiments of nature, and to all those 
affections which are so dear to the human heart. 

By resolving every virtue and every action into self- 
interest, we destroy friendship, love, regard, respect, 
and gratitude; we tear asunder all the connections of 
families, and reduce to nothing the bonds of society. 

What then is man if his soul, and his existence are 
merely the work of nihility; if all bis virtues, his at- 
tributes, his knowledge, his reputation, and even bis 
glory, are nothing ? and if death finally resolves hira 

Such a philosophy is horrible and destructive, for it 
reduces man merely to himself, and renders him a crt- 
mjnial and unhappy being. 



You pity the negroes because they are poor ; but UR> 
deceive thyself and pity them no longer. Reflect on all the 
desires which torment thee; on all the things required 
to complete the sum of thy happiness ; and on all 
those which (hey do not require to reader them so. 
Think on the crimes and vices which riches engender. 
Strive not then to make them rich, but rather to im- 
prove iheir reason. • 

* Our author dues not here display much knowledge 
of the human mind; or he would know that to pro- 
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The ancients reckoned poverty among the deities. 
TIappy negroes ! sbeis ycnirtutelar goddess! You are 
rich in every thing which you desire not; you ace rich 
in every thing which is unknown to you. 



portion as civilization increases, precisely in that pro- 
portion, would the luxuries and desires of life increase. 
The negroes as they arc, do not perhaps require pity ; 
icertainly they are as supremely happy in their straw 
■hed, or beneath the spreading branches of some aged 
tree, as the most iufaluated votary of fashion, whet) in 
the giddy vortex of dissipation, us the penurious trades- 
man, when calculating the profits of his day's false- 
hood and cheating, as the trembling miser when enjoy- 
ing golden dreams of cheaply acquired wealth, or as the 
sublime philosopher, the enraptured poet, the coot 
mathematician, the exact tinancier, ihe impartial 
historian, and the keen hut lucky satirist, when listen- 
ing to the applauses of the worid. Nay, he is perhaps 
happier : it is even more than probable, that bis happi- 
ness is more pure, and consequently more real, than 
any that is felt by the civilized European. But it can 
only be so, while the negro remains in that uncultivated, 
and gross stale of nature in which he at present e\iats ; 
deprive him of that, and you immediately render him & 
less contented, and a less happy being. All happiness 
is comparative; there is no absolute standard of it : it 
may also be said, that the very essence of happiness, 
is to have few desires, and those few, attainable. Hence 
Epictetus advises his followers never to place their 
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The large Mrpent which ihe nativee of ihc countries, 
watered by the river, of Sierra Leona, called Teiumy, 
by ut the giant serpent, and which belong to the 
species of the Boa-contlHclor, is sometimes thirty feet 
in lei^Ch. 

hopes and wishes on what is external, and not totally at 
their own disposal ; for he who does not iearn to render 
himself invulnerable to extraneous appetites, is the 
slave of every man. Let us apply it. 

The desires of the negroes are few ; they may be 
gratified by means within their own immediaie sphere 
of oc lion. He builds his hut himself; he cultivates his 
piece of ground, he drinks of the running stream, or 
he makes with the indigenous growth of the' country, 
A liquor more palatable. His cloalhing is simple, and 
is prepared by his wife or his concubines: his ainuse- 
ments are childish, but they completely fill the measure 
of his happiness : be smokes his pipe, dances, chats, 
and plays, and retires to his rest with a contented 
mind and a light heart. But what would be the con- 
sequence of civili;eation. The native simplicity of hit 
manners would be destroyed: new inlets to pleasure 
wuuld be produced ; artificial wants would be accumu- 
lated ; and ibr there he must depend upon the artificers 
of p^asure ; they become first agreeable from thdr 
novelty, and lastly, necessary from the power of 
ctistom; they must be administered; but they onen 
require resources ; how then must they be obtained i 
by labour: but this will not always suffice: then hs 
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-IbKve teen only llje skins of these prodigious serpents, 
the greatitEt of which was no more rhun by twenty feet 
in length, by thirty inches in circumference. But I 
have ijecn asaund that there are some much longer. 



must he content with the privatioD of them : but man 
it uever conteiitecl, while there remains a single wisJt 
in his bosom uufutl ; the final consequence then would 
hp, that be exchanged a uinplc,. happy, 'and contented 
life, for one full of chagrin, veKaiiun, and disuppuint- 
tnent; that ha forewent real, substantial happiness, for 
a hy< Ira- headed chimera, which perpetually calb for 
supply, »nd ycl cau never be satiated ; that ix forsook, 
the inlaiitino " lUH-ihitte of lie treat," for a state of 
end^ei^ anxieties, and eiej'nal desiKs. 

It is a false and abstinl, idea, to suppose it possiblo 
to separate civilization from wealth, to suppose, that 
whije you enlarge tjic intellect, improve the mannen 
and cultivate the taste, of the barbarous African, yoti 
can securehiin from ihe influence of wealth; you can 
guard him against the influx of luxury, or the raging 
nf'desipc, newly rouzed from a state of eompBmtt\-e 
nothingness : as wellmight y ou attempt to heap " Osia 
vpOH Veiion." 

Rather let them remain for evetin a state of con 
tented barbarism, than by civilizing their minds, onh 
awaken them to a l>itter consciousness of their fate ; or 
by polishing their manners render them susceptible of' " 
desires which you never mean them to graiifj,— BrfE^OC 
' voLi II. A a 
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V. , 

Never ha^i^g seen one of ihcm alive, I csn only give 
such information, relative to tbeni as I learnt from the 
inhabitants of the cuuntry of Sierra Leona- 

It is not they say dangerous to man, but to children 
■nd animals it is highly pernicious. If wc may believe 
all that they relate, this serpent sometimes grow* to 
the length of forty feet, by a circtimferenee of three 
asd four feet, and swallows an ox and even a bufblo 
entire. 

It is not to be found only in the counlnes contigu- 
ous to Sierra Leona: the negroes of the Senc^l, affirm 
that they often see very lar^ ones in the interior of the 
forests, Eituated on llie left bank of that river ; the 
Fottlhas, the negroes of the Gambia, those of the Rio 
San Domingo, of the Casamaoca, and of the Sherbroo, 
are also acquainted with it, and it doubtless exists in all 
the interior regioDs of this f»mtincnt. 

The following'is the account which they give of the 
manner in which bechaces bis prey. • He hides himself 



, " TTie Aoaconda, a large species of racile-snalic, 
found particularly in the island of Ceyluti, and which 
from the facts related of it has bi^en considered as fa- 
bulous, may however receive some additional veracity 
from those circumstaiiccs which respectable and well- 
authenticated ubservations have fouuil to be peculiar 
to the Boa Constrictor. It is even doubtful whether fu- 
ture researches will not prove ihein t» be of the same 
■peciex, or at least to possess so few discri mi noting va- 
ieCies(if any), that credulity itself, which admits the 
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in some thick hrtst, uai Temsimi in Rmbnscade near a 
spring or some pond of water. Here he keeps perft'ctlj 



astonishing existence of the Boa Constrictor, will be n« 
loiter able to reject the no. less astonishing powers of 
the Anaconda. In tbis p*unt of view, tbt^refare, a few 
desultory observations on this last, will, I am per- 
toadcd, be acceptable to such u delight in tracing the 
Bjablime wonders of creation. 

In a diurnal print', published some years since, il 
uiserted a letter from Amboyna, of which the following 
is an abstract : 

" A prow putting into Golontala, in the island of 
Celebes, one of (be crow went into the woods ; and on 
his relarn, lying down on the sands, was Mixed by a 
large serpent, which, previoos to swallowing, crushed 
him to death by the cuostnction of bis fi)lds circled 
about his body. The animal was from twenty 'eight to, 
thirty feet loi^, and about the tbickni'ss of a mo- 
derate sired man." To which is adiled, " nnd this 
furnishes a proof, that similar facts, staled by natu- 
ralists, to which many have refused their belief, are 
entitled to more dcftrence than they generally meet 
with." 

The clw^sical reader may neinamber the enormous 
terpem which attacked the arm;' of Reguloi* in Africa, 
which obstinately cont»»tcd ihe possc^ou of a ri- 
ver, and which could not be dcstniyeil but by meana 
of warlike ongines. In Brice's Topograi^bical Di^ 
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Still, couvolved inthree spird toyfs._ Wlnen nn aninuJ 
cames lo quench iu thirsty he. Millers it*toan*'QA<^'i> an' 



tionary, publiahed about fifty years since, may be tefti, 
under the article Trinquemale, the fullowing relatioDi 
signed by R. Edwyn. It was doubtless die origin of 
many fabulous accouDts. and each aggrandii«d tfaa 
Biarrellous ^vuits wbicU iiad been related by thai 
predecessors. StitI, however, beneath the rubbish of 
falsehoud, there was tb be perceived the native gold of 
truth. Wil^ an abundance of erAin and imperfeciionsi 
it was rmported into the valuable AnnuaJ Regisler of 
fiodsley. llut the genuino letter of Edwyn contains 
many uiterestiiig iacts of natural -faibtory, and many cbK 
jious particulars, which are dseerving of mure atteiw 
JtOR than tQoy have hitherto Teceivetl. Tha faHowing 
abriolgnient is preacflbed. to the reader. 

*' The comBund} df .my Buperiuis carryii^ me to 
Ceylon, 1 had an apat^iiient in a house facing- iba 
woods. At some di>itaiice Uood three or fonr pidia> 
trees. One morning, as I was looking that way, I 
(bought a large arm of ona of them si-emcd in strauge . 
comntolians, bcndir^ and- twisting about, otlen strikin]( 
one end to the eurth, then raising it again, and luuiif 
itself among llic leaves. Asking a Ceyloncso to ex- 
plain this appearunce, he informed uie, ihalitwasunc 
of their great serpents, which had taken possessioa 
of the ttec, and darted his head now and then to tba 
gcound, CO seize any animal that may he psssii^ 
Twelve of us io a Uxiy wc(H, on horii-hnLii, in order 
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vhHe it is drinking, springs upon it ; he twines kimself 
rounil its body; compresses H with great force, and 
finally suffocates it. 



to destroy him. We concealed ourselves until vitliiiv 
shot, and fired, but without success. The next day 
considerably reinforced, we came Hjeain. While we were 
consulting how tu take our measures, ^a large tyger 
(with which that country abounds) carae near the tree; 
The serpent, quick as thought,, dropped, and seitod 
him across tbe back. The tvgcr, coMlanlly cheeked in 
fcts endea»ours to escape- (the tail of his adversary 
being folded round Ae trunk), after a day and night's 
struggle, WHS entirely subdued, and dragged tU th« 
tree, where tbe serpent brokv his bones by a forcible 
- con&trictioR of its folds Found it and the areature, 
Anotber night was spent in preparing the prey for de- 
glutition, by stretching it out as long as possible, and 
euvering it with sativ», to faciliiate the passage of ihs 
esophagus, hi the act of swalli>wing, the people killed' 
Kim with clubs without darger or difficulty." 

In Steadman's account of SurinaiHr raenljon is alio 
made of a pgantic snake. This account in some tnea- 
■nre conflrmt the abovcr though the circumstances ore 
different, as well as the name of the serpent, for ia 
Surinam it is called the Aboma. With the assistanc« 
of one of his negroes, this officer succeeded in slaying 
one of these monstrous serpents* The following ae- 
Sftunt iiintcmting: 

Jia-3' 
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It is from diis drciimiitance thtit'ii^tut-atUu htp* 

Siven to thh ecrpcnt.lbe name of C»Mtricior, or »uf- 
focator. 



" A detftchmeDt of cighly niKiiaeti one day march'' 
I;ig,through u thick wood, imagiDed, to a man, that 
tbe^ wers stepping, one after anotlier, over a lai^ 
fallen trte chat obstiurtud thi'ir way, until at length 
it brgan to move, and proved to be a full grown scr- 
pent of the Abonta ki|id ; moa&uring, by computation, 
lieiiwen thirty aiid forty fi'«t in lenjjth." 
•, The above facta tend not only to proi'e the existence 
of the Anaconda, but likcwJK considerably support 
the opinion, that it is the same with the Boa Cou- 
9(ri(^tor. Whatever trivial differences may be found by 
attentivft observntion, will most probably he referable 
to the variation of climate, or to some of those locaj 
et-rcumstincet nhich invariably influence, in a greater 
or less degree, the external co^tformatioQ, and some- 
times even the peculiar , habit 3 of animals. But should 
it not, boivever, be found in any-manncr analogous 
trith the Boa Constriclor, it will stiit secve to g^c ve- 
racity t* tiieaccounU of those boJd and intrepid men 
Vrho bravb the luiitcd d»Rgef^ of cliwaie, of fanune^ 
And of fhe fprooious matincTs '4f diaia^t nations, ia 
6rder to enlarge Enowlei^f , and to diaplay the asto- 
mshing works of the Creator, Lat us not ihefefota 
htdulge that puny and unworthy increditUty whiciv 
disdains belief to all that does not com4 tTXt^MP theU 



• -Whcitba is convinfced that bi» irrey is completed^ 
■titled, iind conM()uc«tly devoid .of Ufc, he untwiats 
kimsclf Bill) <)iiits it; be thrit iKgJni to Hltacit it wiilk 
his tai-rh, which he drives deqjly into every pari of ihe- 
animal's body: his teeth arecurvated. 
. Alter lbi« he again wintla himsalf round hts prey, im 
as many folds as possible) and compresses it with great 
violence; then by rapid molions iiv ever^ part, and by 
powerful contractions of bis body, he^ brealis all it». 
bones eren the largest, and those of thc< Iwad ; this i» 
done nich such strength, and with sucK r<<iwut«d efibrts* 
ihM when the operation is concladeii. whkh is verjt 
king', every bone in the animal is rcduted la an almost 
im percept! hie powder. 

VVIien this is comptetod, he moklvns the body alL 
ever with a kind of saliva^ which. he disgnriias.iri i^reat 
abnnddflce. This saliva is while, and viscous,, and i» 
nmilHr to iiispisMted apitlle. By thus lubricsting tiie. 
body, he is enabled U) swallon k witili greater fncitity, 

Helhen stretches :hi«.Tkrtiii» ottt at Fumeogth, by; 
creeping atitng both sides- of its body, and at there isiw 
*flicHfry irt this process arising from the boneB wblchi 
are al) ciushed and reduced la little btts,- thn opemtion- 
is very easilyperfernieil.' ','..■. 

Every thing is now ready for swijlowuigtlie dau^h- 
(ereit animal. The BCFptmt then places -himseKop^ , 



immediate spheie of action, . ^ Malay migiit as well 
l^jh a^ ^ ijd^a, of our g^eft slicep,, oxeni, ^c. as 
we discredit the existence of criormbus tro^ic^ ser-; 
pcnts. — EditoK, 
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postte to it, face to &w, and stretched out in iSSC its 
length i be opens kis mouth, approacltes towftrds it iit 
an srect posture, and snaps iti the head or muasle, of his 
prey, which hemoislens and chews witli bis tecthr and 
saliva, swallowing it without wasting a single morsel 
of it; he gradually takes in the whole animal, and it 
is thus that he contrives to swallow even a bu^lo. 

But before be devours any large aniiBal such as a 
cow, an ox, or a bufUi», this monstrous serpent makes 
a narrow inspection of all the sunoundiHg places ; he 
sxamines witb care the whole conliguous country, in 
order to be certun that there are no enetaies near, and 
particularly the termites of wluch be ia greatly afraid ; 
because when the tennuy has swallowed any Very tar^ 
animal and his body is horribly full and. swelled, he is 
incapable of the least noremeBt or resistance; be be- 
comes indolent and molionJess; he is so he&vy that h« 
cannot stir an inch, and until his enormous repast is 
digested be remains in a kind of lethargy. It is during 
this state uf absolute irapotenc«t that the negroes who 
watch the retreat of the tennuy serpent, attack and 
kHl it; they then legate themselves M «uca with tba 
animal that is swallowed, and with tbe fiirsb o£ tlt« 
serpent, which tbey consider as adelicioin moiseL 

It ia ako dutii^ this period of lethargy, that the 
termites ara enabled to invade and overpow«i l^ ani^ 
mal ; thl^ penetrate into Ae -^body ftrough the ears^ 
nioutbf and nose; they amount to sever^ millions, 
aad devour, in less than twenty-four honn, both ibc 
pn^y and tfae serfent, leaviiig bebiod tb«n only tiM 
empty Gkhs. 



•JrtremEly common in the environs of (he Senegal a«d 
the Gamh». Towanis the mflnth of June, *he negroei 
take them from their nests in the woods, and bring them 
in great numbep* ro our factories. 

This *p«cics is »i»gnUrly dieposeil, and perfectly or- 
ganized for speaking, remembering what it ieariw, and 
becoming agreeable and interesting; the- sokliurt.of 
isle Si. I^uis instruct these biidi with, an utonkbii^ 
•ddresa and paiiejice. 

They Jcar^ ttem a variety of things, utU «i> Jncie* 
dible numbfir t>f woids, and little colloquies, wiuch ih* 
paroquet ailicuktes, ,aad repeats with facjijiy, and Al- 
ternately utters, questions and answers. 

I saw or* who knew dtali^ues, cimsiitin.; of nxa^ 
than twenty interrogatories and replies j who whistled, 
lung three couplets of a driokiog soujt and comiUided 
by immoderate bqrsts of laughter. 



M. de L* Angle, in his Travrh through Spain, when 
.speaking of the king, who was the good Don Carlos, 
has the following observation. " The king is adored ; 
and it is surely oa this account that he look* so well, 
for nothing' is so healthy as bciug beloved." 

Ix is doL)btless owing lo this, that in Africa we see 
BO iniiny free and wealthy negroes ol" more than sixty, 
»ud, sometimes seventy, years old, who, the husband of 
(u'eiity wi»!es, the fatUer of sixty children, the maslCK 
of .three hundred slaves, and the patron of a number 
uf tlie«tS( a(e cherished^' beloved, caressed, ajid re- 
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Rpected by thnr numtt&H femiliea, and bjr all those 
dependent upon them ; who poi*ef> ft mild And eqo&ble 
temper, the esteem of the whole villtge io which they 
live, and-a bealthnkesf tb»t the youtb of Europe may 
often >uitl; envy. 



- We muif tutdoubCedty allow, that the negroes postess 
great dtill. For pxatnple, with a large knive rery. 
heavy, Knd very badly made, a negro will lop oW the 
branch of a tree} scoop out the interior of a'canoe ; 
make a pestle for pounding millet ; square a piece of 
Trood ; divide straws of millet or tice into extremely 
fine and delicate strips, for making mats ; carve very 
- neat figures on a calabash ; sculpture on a cocoa nut) 
bass-relievos of -flowers and ornaments, very highly 
finished ; work morocco leathers, and render ihcm aa 
fine as paper, and cover them with open work. 

This skill and power of constructing, with the same 
instrument, some articles cstremcly large, and othcn 
altogether as delicate, seem to J)clung only Io man, 
vrben existing almost in a state of nature. 

■ The negroes of the Rio Pongeos, a river which lakes 
its rise in the Archipelago of the Los Idoios island, and 
those cf ibe riv^r Scarssery, make a kind of beer, 
which is very strong, fercreiited, and inebriating, with 
a root which they call Kingik. 

According to the obscrvaitons which Thave made on 
tliiK plant, it adain's to the betght of throe feet, and 
its root sink* two feet into the earth. 

The negroes cultivate the ain^ with great care, but 



do not UK etther the stem, the branches, or the leaves ; 
the root is the oaly thing that they want, which is ge* 
ncrally about eighteen inches round. 

It may be remetnbered, that in the prefue to my 
work, 1 observedt that if the natural bistOTy of Africa 
should be oiwday properly cultivated Ly able and scien- 
tific nMn,thethree reigns of nature would present lo their 
researches an innume ruble quantity of novel objects; 
and I haw to d^ubt that this assertW will be found 
perfectly jutt, particulariy with regard to botany. 
. The beer which the negroes of the Rio Pongeoi make 
with the root of the ningik, and which I have tasted 
among the Ei^lish at Sierra Leona is very bitter. The 
following is the process of its preparation. 

The roots are drawn out of the earth, well washed, 
U(l scraped, after which they are left tor dry; 

Thity then dig a square pit in the grountl; and are 
veiy careful that the sides are not only perpendicular, 
but that they are CKactty smooth. At ibe bottom of 
this hole, they spread u bed of brushwoo<l, quite dry, 
and the bark peeled off. The kind generally used is 
that of the wild filbert tree. 

When this bed is thoroughly prepared, thoy put on 
the top.uf it a layer of roots well washed, quite dry;* 
and cut into longituriinul slips; the thickness of ihis' 
bed of rootv is double to that of the stratum of wood. 

1 hey then lay another bed of wood, and a second of 
roots, and thus ppoceed alternately, until the pit is 
completely filled up. The whole is then covered over 
with many layers of green turf. 

At the horiiontal extremities of the pit, . there, an 
two apcriiites or pipes, fur the purpose of atlraining 
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the circiilattDn of the air and fire ; Mid at Mie of the 
(Mies, at the bottom of I be pit, ii a bole, by meanft of . 
which they light the lower stratum of wood. Thn bol« 
is leachadby a anuili inclined passage* 
. By tbme means tliey succeed in raasting th« roots; 
and ihey ascertain when, tbcy are safficinnly roasteJ, 
Vy the sinking in of the turf, with which tlt& ditch is 
coTtred ; bectuise when th* wood is- tofully consHmed, 
it descends to a*'certain degree. It is thei> left to 
cool, after which they uncover it with great care, and 
preserve the ashes, which have' their particular u&e; 
they take out the roots which are found to be weH 
baked, or roasted ; ibey are m>washed and diied, and 
afterwards stowed away. * * 

When th«y want to use them, they ar^ squcesed, 
pounded, and' trittirBtad. with a lai^ wooden pettle, i» 
ftCQOitaruf the sami: matetiali and verj- hard; they 
are then left to st«p in water, until I be j,uice and< very 
essence is properly deconuposed -. the whale t* left lo 
settle, after whish the water ijApregnated' with the 
juice, is poured off into lar-^e pats, and sutfeved to boil 
for six hours. ' 

The beer is then made ; it is set to cool, wlien- it is 
emptied into large «arthcn jare, and closed with wooden 
covert ; it is left to ferment for eight days, and ' thttf 
ktiow by the smftU when Uiis'pro^ss is at its hdgiit, 
tod when the beverage has acquired ila fiiU perfection. 

This beer is very bitter, but yet there is something 
■harp and pleasant in it ; its colour is ratlicr deeper 
than that of Flauder's beet, but less brown than Eiig- 
l^ipsrtei. .... 



It keq>i a long time without deterioration; it it ■ 
rerjr strong, and one csnnot drink more than a pint 
wiAout being intoxicated. 

I received the above details from the English, who fra> 
quent all the riven which flow into the Archipelngo of 
tbe Los IdoloB islands. The ningik beer which I drank 
vas made by the n^rpes of the Rio Pongeoi ; but it 
spears that this root is common to all the countries 
■ituBted between Cape Ver^a and Capp Sierra l«ona; 
for I well know that the English of tbe bay sell a great 
quantity of copper pots along all this space; and these 
pots, which, form an essential part in all the markets, 
caniMtl be specially employed for any other purpose 
than for making the ningik beer, and for the b^u^ 
of salt. 



In Africa, all crimes are punished either by mulcts, 
slavery, or death; crimes are, however rare, but ac- 
cusation* are common, because the chiefs often accuso 
unjustly, in order to procure a condemnation, and in 
cimseqiienc« slaves. 

The penalty of death is very seldom inflicted ; (hey 
puniih with it homicide; but if tbe culprit be rich, ha 
bays his security, and he takes to fligtn. 

The crime o{ naagic is what the kings and chisfi most 
fie<|Dently accuse the lower class with, because it is 
punished with captivity, and consequently it produces 
■laves ; adultery, and other infractions of social order, 
ar« punished with fines, ami are «hsolTcd by mooey, 
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In nMTilime countrie), where a greater dcgree'cpf 
■afety apd commerce b*ve already produced a kind of ci- 
viligatioiii ihe kings and negro princes are notin general 
tyrantfti their anthoriiy is weak and mild, and weighs 
to little OH thoir subjeets, and above all, on the 
middling claues, that it i» hardly felt, and indeed, in 
the ordinary course of things, ii is hardly perceived. 

There is likewise, in Africa, generally speaking, very 
little disorder ; so that the few' motiVes which there are 
far tumult and confusion, produces a kind of regulaiit/ 
and habitual tranquillity, 

Ameng civiliied and affluent nations, it is their phy 
sical, and still more, their artiticial wants, which ar« 
the source of almost all the disorders and even crimei 
which are perpetrated. In Africa, physical wants ar« 
so few, and arc gratified uith so little expence, and ar- 
tificial necessities are so totally unknown, that they 
cannot be reckoned among the fecund causes of criinei ; 
they are (here produced nusrely by the action of vio- 
lent passions, 

I can safely assert, that during all the time I was 
in Africa, and in an extent of near 500 leagues, ibera 
came to my knowledge only three murders ; and all 
three had been committed under the inftuence of ex- 
cessive jealousy, a passion which is very%are in Africa, 
but the most violent and dreadful of alt passions when 
roused to all its energy. 

It may then be asked, what are the crimes nkick 
authorize ihe kings and chiefs to condemn their subjects 
to captivity 1 They are nearly all imaginary ; the slavei 
are procured by the abuse of authority among titt cluab ; 
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yet on the coestt with which I am acqaainted, ihcw 
abuses are rare; (hey do, however, fx)«l, butinavriy 
iRfcrior propoi'tiuo; and among the lolufi of ihe Se> 
negal, of the Gnntlita, and of ihe river of Sierra Leoiia, 
I 9itw but very few instances ; h is in tlie more interior 
regions, where this method Of procuring captivei is 
but too often employed. 



'^ That plant which we call tobacco, and in botany ii 
denominated nieofiaw, in honour of tha French un- 
liassBdor Kicot, who firat brought it from Tobacco 
Island, in India, to France, in 1560, n nntwnally citk 
livated by the UBiivet of western Africa to the Mortfa 
j}f the line. 

My opinion is, that this plant is itidigcnoxii to this 
pan of the world; and all ubservatiom which I have 
uade relative to it, tend more to strengthen this opi- 
nion. It is not ciilltTated only in the countrie* com> 
priced between the Sene^l and the paralte) of Cape 
Palmas ; but it is alsu to be found on the borders of 
the Niger, and in those central, regions from'wheoc* 
proceed the chains of captives, which after seventy 
nod eighty 'days* journey, arrive at our factories on tbfe 

Though. the nicotiane may have been nnturalized in 

Africa by the merchants, who at all times have peri. 

formed voyages from India to its eastern coasts, yet 

tUe cultivation of this plant, in the most inteiior conti* 

• abs 
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tries, may induce at to ■uppose that it grow* natnnlly 
there. 

The species vhich I (aw in tbose parft *isited by mj- 
•elf, belonged to the round -leafed nicotiaue, or »cotima 
imnor, which we call the little nicotiane. Its item* 
are short, tufted, and veiy gkitinous ; tbeir leaves arc 
obiong, but not pointedi and their ct^ur is a browlt- 
green. 

The negroes cultivate tobacco in small quantities, 
and gcnemlly in some pUce near their huts. 

Wken the plant is matured, they strip oflf its leaves, 
and bang them up to dry ; when they are thoroughly 
«lestccated, they reduce them to a very small powder 
with wooden peslles, and mix this powder with otkuff 
vegetable productions, whicK are also pulverized. 

This atnalganiB is moistened with liquids composed 
of the different juices of herbs ; it is ihen left to dry 
again ; and from ihis second process is obtained a very 
fine powder of tobacco, which they prefer to ours : its 
taste is much weaker, milder, and more agreeable. 

If fiit and humid lands be proper for the cultivation 
of tobacco, thebanksof the Senegal, the Gambia, and 
all the rivers which How bctwern the Gambia and Capa 
Monte, present very extensive spots, where this culti- 
vation might be conducted on a larger scale. 

If manure were also nccej^sary, it would not be 
wanting, for Africa might reai innumerable herds ; it 
therefore only remains to isstruct the Africans in tkow 
kinds of culture which would be most useful to our 
countiy, and to stiiRulate them by exchanging for 
.them, such articles as are in request. 
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They wouM sell tobacco to us at a very low price, 
and they might even be induced to convey it themselves 
to those establishments, of which 1 spoke ih the first 
chnplcr or this work, which would thus at oitce be- 
come examples of cultivation, and Ktore-houses for the 
produce of a number of peculiar articles, V 

Let us not then suffer the English alone to forin these 
important, interesting, and useful establishments. They 
employ themselves less than we do in parade and 
theory ; but perhaps they know not how to apply bet- 
ter than ourselves, to the important interests and solid 
ulvantages of the country. 



Among those natipns which we so unjustly denomi- 
nate savage, and which our presumption prompts us to 
despise, and even to calumniate, because we regard ihcm 
almost always with the frigid and severe eye of self-Jove 
or personal interest, we sometimes meet with virtuous 
and tensible men, who are (as well as the belter in- 
itmcted and informed individuals of Europe] susceptible 
of attachment, of' regard, of delicate eonduct, and of 
a noble gratitude. 

A SerrawaLlis negro, or, as the Frciich call them, a 
Saraculel, an inhabitant of Galani, had often sold 
slaves to Fara, a free negro, and an inhabitant of i»le 
St. Loiiis of the- Senegal. 

Para, who was. alive at thp time I was in Africa, had 

ftr thirty years p^t . regularly frequented the market 

of Galam. * 

Sb 3 
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This Far& ^nu » frank Mid honeit man in all hi) 
drAlingi, tialuralty good and benevolent, and he was 
universally esteemed and beloved. 

Being satisfied vith the Serranallis in the diffenat 
concerns which he had had with faim, he gjeoeralty 
gave, above the usual price for the slaves, some pre- 
lents which were purely gratuttaus ; kuch, for exanple, 
as several flaggons of anniseed, a fine dbuhle-barrdM 
gun, or more handsome [Hstols than they are in general i 
he gave to his vome^ and children some ulk handker- 
chiefs', bead- neck lace^, cloves, or a little amber; even 
the infant children n-ere not forgotten. These atten> 
tioDs had entirely gained Fara the sincere friendship of 
the SerrawaUis na^, who called him exclusively his 
comrade. 

In 1^84, during his jonmey from Podhor to Galam, 
Fara met with an unfortunate circumstance ; his ho^ 
raa agruund, «prai% a leuk, and siruck upon a rock t 
bis vo}-age was rctiirded, and bis tnerchaodiies spoiled. 
Nevertheless, this year the Scrrawalli!: negro ex- 
pected his friend Fara with the greatr I imj Lt:cnce, 
because he had procured' for him sevi'iitet-n cap- 
tives, of a peculiar beauty and perfsctioD, and hp pro- 
■nised himself much pleasure in preieniiag them to his 
friend. 

The raarket of Galam had been open fifteen days, 
and yet Fara did not arrive; bis misfortune had been 
related, but the Serrawallis hoped iht d'elay would ant 
be I()n!!. 

His seventeen beautiful sIatc* hod excited the co* 
fiosity of all the locrcbantt who ba4 uceudcd tbt St- 
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flegdt mnd tkqriiad *U become competitors, and inad«. 
splendid qtkn for the purpose of obtiiining tkem : but 
the SerrawBllia rejected every proposition, and replied, 
" lliese fine alave« are for my friend Fara, and he alone 
■hall have them." 

Fara at length appeared ; and neitherbis delay, his 
damaged pieces of guinea, nor all his spoiled raer- 
chaudiies, were of any injury to the object of bit 
voyage. The Serrawallis conceived himKlf bound to 
«ffer him hb superb slaves; and without any dissati$> 
Curtion or idea that be had made the least sacrific«i 
the negro of Galam concluded with Fara, the very day 
of his arrival, a much less advantageous bargain than 
what bad been proposed to him, and which he refused; 
but be wa!i better pleased with his own conduct, and, 
both parties were satisfied. 

On bis return to isle St. Louis, in the Senegal, Fare 
gained, by his seventeen choice .captiv«s, a sum suffi- 
cient to ensure him a very considerable furtunv, which 
be enjoyed at a period when I knew him. 

The following yeai iie returned to Galam, and 
took bis comrade, the Serrawallis, same v«iy fine and 
rich present!*, by which these two friends became still 
aiurc intimately connected. 

These reciprocal proceedings and examples of d«Ii> 
Mcy and friendabip a.t\i not by any means rare ift 
Africa. Being anxious to know these people, nt 
whom France in particular has such a %ad opinion, t 
collected a number of other anecdotes, relative to tbetr 
natural character and sensibility, aiid amongst thesa 
are instances which prove, that i& this pait of Dm . 
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- world, which the vulgar consider as abutlutely Mvdgfe, 
mankind know how to sacrifice self-inttrest to friend' 
nhip ; a conduct which aiDungst us has become scarce* 



The wild pdm-traes, which abound in Africa, bare e- 
up which the negroes collect with great care, and 
which to me always appeared a very agreeable be- 
verage. It is particularly the comidon palm-tree, which . 
-is also called falnuttt, and ii extremely connnon in 
■1] the countrieB coiitiguous to the large river«, from: 
which are procured the palm-wine and. the fruit or 
oatdwge. 

The palmiste, like all the othHspeciM of palm>tree, . 
has a great quantity of pith, and little, wood ; but even > 
this little is so bard, that the hatchet can scarcely, 
overceme iu solidity. 

The palm-tree cabbagft does not refiemble oun,. 
either in its smell or taste ; in the latter, it is something, 
tiinilar to an artichoke, but much milder. 

It is the.substtuiCAof. the palm-tree cabbage whick' 
radically produces the leaves; it extends three feet ilk. 
length beneath the head of the tree; and the uppers 
Most extremity of this substance, which we call cab- 
iMgei is DotUng more than small white leaves, «» 
CoiiqMct and closely united, that they form a ioli4 
^ody. This coi^lonterationis very agreeable, hut at 
,llie sfune time scarce, because, in order (o attdn it, . 
the tree must he. sacrificed ; and a« the same tree pro- 
iuces the vine also> the n'egroes.are very careful of it> 
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•* Mceunt of this beverage, which is una of their 
, no»t delightful liquors. 

In order to procure th« palm-nine, the negroes malie 
Ml incision in the tree beneath the branches or leaves} 
%t the lower cxiremity of this incision, they introduce 
some of the leaves prepared for the purpose) and 
twisted in the form of a funnel. 

The pith or sap collects itself into this funnel, and 
Aows into a calabash in the form of a bottle, which 
is fastened beneath the aperture : these caLabuhes gen^ 
rally contain »x pints. 

It requires four and twenty hours to fill them, and 
it is towards noon (hat the ttegroes proceed to detsdi 
ihero. This perilous undertaking always devolves upMi 
the daves. It is well known that sometimes palm-tr^n 
, grow to a prodigious height. They frequently reach a 
hundred feet, and to this elevation the slHve ia oftan 
compelled to climb, in order to detach tbe calabash 
when filled with wiuc: he must likewise bring it dowa 
with giTut caution, lest he should lose a single drop of 
this precious liquor. 

It is also known, that the trunk of the pali>-tree is 
very strait and flexible ; it is merely at certain dis> 
tances that little projecting knots present themselves, 
from whence the branches of tbe tree proceeded, but 
fell off in proportion as it increased in height. 

It is by the assistance of these projections, that tbe 
negro mounts the tree with a' hoop of elastic twigs, 
which be fixes round thu tree and his own body. I have 
hare added a plate, which will convey to the reader k 
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' better iilea of the method in whJcli tbe n^roei wccnd 
to the sumniit of a palm-tree ; but it may be observed, 
tt requires equal skill and attentioo, and ofteneDdaO' 
gen tbe life of the slave. 

' The palm-wine is a mild, white, and slightly aciJu* 
Uled drink ; it is sparkling, and rather caustic, *ni 
resembles in some degree white chci^agne, which h 
weak and rather sweet ; but it ia still mure shnilnr to a 
•niatl while wine, which is procured «t ihe Cape of 
Good Hope. It is, ho we* er, an extremely egreeabk 
beverage, and 1 have always draak it with great plra- 
mtn. 

If it be suffi^red to ferment dnrihg two days, it pro- 
daces B tolerably good vinegar. The negroes libntisc 
^brnicnt it with certain grains, which gives it a very 
-'Virong tnte, and renders it inebriating : they slso koo* 
bow ID distil it, and mska brandy. 



I hai-e never seen in Africa mote than flae species of 
d«gs, %bich are very common there. Tbeie d(^s ftre 
-of the size of oar setters, but appear to be a little of 
the mastiff species : tbey tiave short, rough, and red, 
kair. 

It was in the valley of the two Gagnadis, where I. 
•aw them in great numbers; each fitroily had at leuL. 
one; they appeared to have great altachnient for tbeit 
-master, and to 'be ieiy submissive, and warned tlivni 
-of the approach of a dt^rigerous aAimal, a stranger,. ot- 
a thief. 
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Tbe inhabitants of the valley of Gagpack are the 
aeigtiboura of a village inhabited by Serreres negroes,: 
ttiii nation is very savage, and are intrepii) robbcn. 

The people of the valley of G^nack have trained 
their dogs to fly at these negro tliievcs, as soon as they 
appear at the canton : and ihcy are, as it were, a bind. 
of auxiliary army, maintained by them, in order to 
render themselves more fonnidablQ to theit veiy dan* 
gerous and audacious neighbours. 

Awolf.dog of the largest siie, of a fine white co- 
lour that 1 bad with me, caused very great surprise in 
the valley of Gagnack, Neither tha men dot the dogi 
virould acknowledge it hs one of their species : at first he 
excited great apprehensions in the men, and all tba . 
dogs barked at him> A dog, however, more curioiu 
than the rest, approached him, wid caressed him ; at 
this all their criet ceased, and my Loulou soon became 
familiar with his African comrade*. 



lliere i> not om of our large dtici <d Burope^ in 
wbick m do not find ^upers and mendicanti by 
thousands. . During the whole of the time I retidcd ia 
Africa, and in all tbe countries that I have visited, I 
Iwver Mw. a tin^ '>*S8*i', Mendicity, that hideous 
•eoai^e, which corrupts and destroys £uro]»e, is there- 
fore unknown in Africa; and a worthy and feeling man 
is satisfied there, on observing that no person tanguisbei 

We enjoy better.onr otm prosperity, when, not af- 
Bicted by the appMuiuca of poverty in othcn, tiMltit 
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doim With greater zest to our daily iDedi, when reRect- 
it^ that no person sufere the pains of hunger. 

This is the happy e&ct of a climate, tvhich, from 
its beat, may be »id lo clothe and lodge its inhabi- 
tants , tvhere the earth produces, almost wiibout la- 
bour, an abundant and wholesome subsistence, and 
where humane and tender hospitality is a general vir- 
tue, and no person is left to suffer. 

In Africa, the only class of people who demand cha- 
rity, are the blind, wbn form themselves into troops of 
ei^t or ten ; each hol<ling in his hand a very large 
■tick, and verj' justly habited in wbitc. 

They come to the doers of the different enclosures, 
chanting passa^s from the Koran, or other canticles ; 
the praises of the proprietors are not spared, and tba 
jnisrurtune of blindness is described in very affecting 
lai^uage. 

The instant that these blind people b^in to sing, 
they ere invited (o enter the house, and to sit down, 
when victuals is given them ; but these gifts are oflered 
them with eariit--stness, and as a homage due to huma- 
nity, and to the pity excited by the mitfoitune of 
blindness, rather than as an alms. 

They aterwards listen with great interest to the can- 
ticles of these unhappy individuals, who are in want of - 
nothing, and on whom they bestow every thing which 
may be atber useful or agreeable [o them. 



ThewriKtZ, or tiger-cat, isv«ry coamon^ in all the 
fertiU countriei of this part of Aftks. M, de Be* 
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ifcntigny, the predecessor of M. de Boufllcrs, anJ who 
remained at isle Si. Louis of the Soiu'gu), soineiinie 
after our arrival there, had one which was as tame 
and familiar ai any European cat. This animal is 
considerably h~k'c a cat in iis figure, but it is larger, 
ai)d iu body is more unequal. Its hair is of a dark- 
grey colour, interspersed niih spots of jellow, very 
so^ to touch, and much longer than that of our cats. 
Its eyes are spaVkling, its whiskers long and rough, 
it's tail is very handsome, its legs are high, and its feet 
large, and armed with nails stri^ngly curved. 

Though this animal is savage aud ferocious in the 
woods, yet it is-easily tamed. The one which I law at 
M. de Repentigny's lived free in the house, and in the 
midst of apes, paroquets, birds, and poultry, in the 
inner yard ; but it never attacked them, uur attempted 
to do them the least injury. 

It appeared dull and melancholy, but it caressed its 
master with apparent afTection. It was fed with raw 
meat, and when a piece was thrown to it, it darted up- 
on it with great rapidity, and with a kind of voracious 
ferocity ; all the while it was eating, it was heard to 
growl, which, though It was much weaker, yet in every 
other respect K resembled greatly that of the finer. 



Th^ custom of tatooin'g'or'of delineating and iin- 

printing afl kincts'of designs and figures, on different 

paints of the hiidj-,' is doiibtless, of the most remote 

antiquity, and we may observe it aniong all the savage' 

, nations of iha ancient and moderu world. 
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It ejipcars that it originated in the intention of dii- 
tinguisliing one nation from the other; afterwards the 
most powerful families, wished also to be distinguiihed 
by particular designs. 

Atpresi'Dt ill Africa, the tatooini^, in verycompli- 
catcd designs, are the marks of high rank, and a slavo 
dare not tatoo himself as niagtiiltcenily a^ a free-roan. 

In Africa the tatooing is performed in different wayi, 
I saw at Sierra Leona, a young negrcss of leii years old, 
belonging to the king's family uho had herself tatooed, 
from motives of coquetry or pride; she submitted to 
a real torture, therefore I pitied her, but the honour of 
being magnificently taloocd made her support it without 
Ultering a single exelamalion. 

Drawings were made on the belly, the hips, fhe 
thighs, the calves of the legs, and on the breast, consist- 
ing of liitle figures, each of which represented a small 
flower with five petals. 

When the whole of these designs were traced, with 
an acdd and .absorbent liquid of a deep red colom-, the 
tatooer by means of small nippers of a line in breadth, 
and very sharp, pulled off a little of the epidermis 
and skin ; each petal of the flowers, which formed 
the whole of these designs, became small wounds, ^nd 
these wounds were innumerable. 

The operation of tatooing lasted ten days, and afler 
each'siiting, the tatoOQd parts were rubbed with palm- 
oil mixed with an aromatic substance. This young 
Duress was tea days, before she was cured after this 
operft^ion. 
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Atcacb place where the skin had been withdrawn, 
%he new one formed a small swelling, and ibis tatoging, 

preEenteJ an appearance similar to that of an English 
quilt, fpiqiii Anglais) ; it was a ipocios of waved work 
very singular. 

Other tatooings are done in little dots by means of 
needles dipped in a very corrosive liquor, and whieii 
leaves a mark that can never be effaced. 

Another kind b formed by lines nearly close to each 
other, and it is commonly in this manner that the 
young negvesses, tatoo their breasts themtelves. The^ 
lines are in general traced in a spiral direction with bard 
and pointed stnnes, 

A very common' custom in the parts contiguous to 
Sierra Leona, and amongst the inhabitants of that bay, 
is that of tiling all the grinders or dentet molares, io 
as to make them as pointed as the teeth of a shark. 
This is considered as a mark of distinction, and these 
customs which the reflecting mind, cannot behold with- 
out pity, strongly prove that vanity and pride, are weak- 
nesses naturat to human nature. 



The river Seoegat is frequently,- but' particularly 
during (he rainy season, corered wittt^pplicans which we 
also call grt'at ihroats. 

I have seen passing befbr» isle St; Louis, troops o£ 
forty at a time swimming slowly, and majestically, with- 
out seeming to hove the Itast int^uietude at the appear- 
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The '"Tg^t jwlicarp ore five feet six inches in langth 
^rom t|he tij> of its l>uak to.lh^t o.f its tail, the extrcmiiy 
between the wings six feet ; tl^e beak is near & fool and 
ft^half long, its upper part consists o/a bony bkrlc which 
is terminated by a hook a little pointed ; the lower part 
is composed of two ^exible biancies, which stretch to 
the extension of the membraneous- bag that is attached 
to them. This bag is go large and capable of expaji- 
•ion, fhatit can contain twenty pints of water. 

The colouruf the pelican when young is a Sne white, 
mixed wit)k a beautiful and soft vermiUion ti^; and 
this charminf; tincture of the pelicans in thfir |aut^ 
rendcru their plumage extremely handsome. 

At a greater age these birds be<»ame white, ^ttd in 
their decline the whiteness of their plumage is tariush^^ 
with yellow. 

The sides of its head are devoid of plumage, and 
covered with a skin of a tlesh colour; tbe rest of the 
bead, and the upper part of the neck ar« adorned wit|i 
B finCk soft, but very short down. The large feathers qf 
the wing« are black, the smaller ones are white ai Kt 
those of the tail. 

These birds are very common on the river Senegal) 
and on the waters of the Gambia ; they appear at th* 
inoulhs of th^ rivers, particularly during w f^oj 
(eason.' 

The_y arnve in very' numerous troops, swimming yitU 
equal grace and majesty. Qne of them is always at tlw 
head of the troop, the others bllow irr^ularl^, separa^ 
ted, and at a certaiii distance from each otaer. 



When they hvc amTcd' either near the month of the 
rivers, or the sea they tSkt^ flight, rise very high, and 
return to their places fnrm whence they had set out; 
with their bngs well ioaded with fish. 

This amphibious bird flies as wellaf-it Rwims, and 
rises in tbe'air'tiil it is imperceptible.- I thought 
it tv&s more noble and graceful thanthe swan/whicb has 
only an afFectation of majesty, and which has not th« 
advantage of flying, neither so easily nor to high as -the 
g^reat throat. 

In the interior conntriw the negroes rear some, and '■ 
make them very tame ; they leave them at lib*rty upoti ■ 
the litkes, and on the branches, and they feed them with 
fish ; riiey assured me that these birds lived a, very long . 
tine, and that some have attiiincd the age of a hundred 
years. This longevity of the pelican is bcleivcd among 
the negroes of the banki of the Senegal and Gambia. 

This bird delights only in fresh water, and appears - 
Bear thfe mouths of ibe rivers of Africa, during the 
rainy months alone, because then the rain is so consi- 
derable that it increases the rivers, so ranch that none' 
•f the briny water of the sea can enter. . 



•Itt was remarked in the second chapter of this work, 
tfaat in the countrie* under the Senegal government, arc 
to be found four principal nations, tbe.£ainbdnH, tlie 
Fonlhaa, the Af^ndhlgs, and tke.vlail*&:' These four . 
nation!* are the most numemufcand-pewetful, but there 
•re many otben of InfeNor importance who Inhabit • 
e « .» - 
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ifin Mtt«nd« territories, f^o^ave eac^ didr gwiUar 
^ngunge, anii wbo differ strongly in their cjiaracter, 
tlieir features, tbeir manners, and t^eir customs. 
•y-J The Felupp negroes wbo occupy a country of ^yo 
and twenty leagues in length by ^f^nin breadth, vpon 
the banks of the river Casomanca, and on the upper 
course of the yintam.have retained aU Ae roughness of 
a ^vage life in whicb they delight to l^ve, witl^out bow- 
«vcr ^ing of a ferocious nature. . 

The country they inhabit is well covered and verj 
fertile, ttey rear cattle which tljey defend with much 
courage against the lions, the leo^ard^, and the bears, 
vbich are common in their forests; they icill them and 
sell their skins to tie negroes of the vil.l^ges of^ ^yrl^ara 
and VintajB, siluated at the mouth of the xiv'er of that 
name, wbo £ell tl^em to t|ie tactoiics of the Gambia. 

The Felupps go nearly naked except a very smal] 
apron p^sed betw^n t^r thighs, which serves only to 
conceal what modesty wi)^ not pu'mit them to shew ; 
they bind the upper part of the arms, and near the 
wrists, the upper part of. (he thighs, and aJMve tba 
knees, and the upper aDd.lpwe/ pfiils o^ the If^wii^ 
laces of leather, in such a manner that the interval of 
ih^r limbs thus boirtid'"are~ mufc^ larger, then in tlieir 
natural state. They scarify xhtif face asd. hedy* knd 
impiintall kinds of irregUluTaad. bntastical Ggiuoand 
dcBigns on tbani. :,.-■; 

The hair qf. these tiegrocs js v^ry woolly and chi^ 
but Ipnger than that of tjie negroes in generalt tbey 
gather it together OB the top of. the iie&A, and.abox^ 
Hie forehead, and form^ JLipd of tail or tuft, wkicii 
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tands erect and is five qr six inches in length; th?y I^ 
eir beard grow wliich they also collfct and t\yi,9t sf 
that it projects many inches from the ghin, 

. The^ are covered with gris-gris; their colour is a 
deep black, 6ut their stiin is rough, their features^are 
tole'rably regular, and have more affinity with those of 
the blacks of India, than with those of the negroes. 

The Felupps are small, short, but strong and nimbly 
runners. Thdr physiognomy is gloomy, and they are 
taciturn in their manners, I saw two at Pyrh^m wjio 
remained an hour looking at us. with a dejected air^ 
without ofTcriiig a single word. Xhcy converse hut " 
■ little with their neighboi^rs ; and they are very jealou^ 
»f their women who however are not pretty. 

They always carry quivers 61ied with poisoned arrpu^s; 
these (|uivers are placed transversely on tbeir backs, and 
are fastened to a strong leathern shoulder belt ; in their 
left hand (hey hold a bow six fpet ill length, «nd, like^ 
wisefouroriiveof thoselanceswhieh we call sagayes, 
which they throw with great vigour and dexterity. They 
also use the bow with considerable skill. Their lau- 
Ijuage is rude, and they speak very quick, but their pro- 
nunciation is obscure and guttural. 

This l^orde occupies sixty or seventy village?, in the 
country, that I, i^ve described.; the most diit^nt are 
situated at. the sources of, the Casamanca, in woods frotv 
wbic^ these savages scarcely ever emeige. The pojtu- 
latiou of, thi^, rtce of negroes is estimated at nearly 
50,000 individuals. 

, ^tltough savage, dull, and little communicative, 
tfaeir ucighhoun do not complain of them, and the Fa< 
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lupps pass for good people, but they are warlike, ard if 
offended avenge them^lves with ferocity. 

It would be curious to inquire intu the origin of this 
people, whOf in their characters, features, forms, man- 
ner*, and customs, difrpr much from those nations by 
which they are surrounded. 

Though Ihe Fclupps coramunicate very little with the 
factories of the Gambia, yet iheir intercourse is very 
considerable with the Portuguese establishments, situated- 
on the Cas&mancn, and on the other rivers more south- 
ward as far as th« Rio-Nuno-Tristao inclusively ; and 
I have been assured that these negroes frequent them 
habitually and familiarly ; it is therefore probable that 
their aversion for tlic inhabitants of the banks of the 
Gambia was the effect of. insinuations and mistrust, 
inspired by the politic Pdrtugue^c, in order to keep ■ 
ntcluaively some relations with this naturally savage 
hbrde, from wh'onJ they tioubtl ess derive some advaii*.. 

tagei. y; 

' I-observed, ihthe chapter on the presumptive popnit' 
lation of the interior of- Africa-, that all the nights in - 
Qits- country are spent in dancing: this is true-; and ■■ 
sfterthe setting of-the sun,- every village- reaoundc ■ 
with the songs that accompanies these amusements. 

The melody ■ of these songs is- nraaotonous and me- 
lancholy; sometimes however - tender and- agreeaUe, 
but always of a very slow movemeirt. 

As these scenes take place precisely at the same ■ 
lime in all thevillages, and as the nights during th« 
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. wl^oje of tKo dry Kasoji f re calm and .fine, (Jie tpngi 
arc jicai'd at a great distance : 1 have often listened to 
them with attention, and even with pleasure. 

Sometimes villages half a league, and even a league 
distant from each other, perform the same song and 
answer alternately : this communication oF voices be- 
tw,een the two villages qften lasts for two {"^ur^ to- 
gether, one or the oilier will charige the song,' and thfs 
alteration is aluays adopted by the neigbbouring viN 

H'- ' ■. 

Durii^^ the time ^at this harmonic corresponilenc« 
la^ts, it is ast9ni$hing with what silence; and Btle{|- 
(ion, the young negroes and negresses listen wjiile the 
nei^hboufirjij village chants its couplet: it seems ^ if 
they wished, amidst thjs vocal concert, to distinzuisb 
the voice of a lover or a mistress. 

The griots and the griotfs, which some negroes alio 
call jacauls, arc ihe Juo^lers, the bufToons, and the 
poets of Africa, and tht^y arc also the n^usicians. 

The griotes are the female jesters ; they are very nu- 
merous, and not so amiable as the ^Imehs of £gyyt ; 
like ttiem, however, they ^og histories, dai)ce, nar- 
rate amusing adventures, make astrological calci|l^ 
tions, and they are likewise the aeeuts of concu- 
piscent love. 

These griots and grioles are equally bad musici^i(> 
ind poets. They may always be seen in crowds at 
the courts of negro kings and princes, apd apong thp 
gri^at and rich ; they lavish on them the most e$agg«- 
tated eulogifis. and they prais? thera with (be roost 
abject flattery, which are well received fnd" vv^U ff 
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coinpensed ; because one of the most disgraceful of 
humftn weaknesses, and agaiast vrlikh in general men 
are least capable of Uefending themsctves, is that oC 
being coiTupted with pleasure by the poison of flat- 
tery ami praise, and io leceive and reward it wi& 
cODiplitisance. 
^y^he Afncans Tta.<re several kin<h of instruments, but 
the drum is the principal one. Their drums are made 
with hard but very thin woed, are generally at the- 
least three feet long, and covered with a strung and 
well stretched skin : they strike this drum with the fiu 
fingers of the riglil hand collected together, and it 
serves to beat time in all the dances. 

Ttiey have at Sierra Leona a flute, with four holes, 
made of a very hard reed, from which sounds are 
drawnstill harder. The Foulhas Souaos of Scherbroo' 
have a trumpet made with a large elephant's tooth i 
the sounds produced by this instrument are very, clear 
and acute, and if brought to pirfection, it might pro- 
duce some agreeable results. 

They have also a kind of harp, or rather a large 
guitar, the strings of which are mounted on an iron 
bridge p]aced perpendicularly across the instrument, the 
body of which is the half of an enormous calabash ; 
to which is added a handle, five feet long, and bent at 
the ends, to receive the strings. The musician places 
himself upon the ground, puts the guitar between his 
thighs, and plays it with both hands, like a harp. 
This guitar is called kilara. 

Another instrument, which they call balafou, is 
fbrme^ like a spinnet. The body of this' instrument i& 
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tvo feet deep, four feet lon^ and eigli(«pn inches 
wide. The table is so arranged an (o leave a space of 
s\\ inches between it and the cover of the instrument. 
This interval is occupied by bits of very hard wood, 
psli^ed, and constructed in such a manner, thai each 
possesses one of the topes or semi-tones of the gamut. 
These pieces of wood arc collected by means of smitl 
cords "of cat-gut, and are fixed together at the longi- 
tudinal extremities of the instrumeat ; the musician 
itrtkps these pieces of wood with sticks also made with 
\try hard wood, but the knobs of which are shaped 
like the sticks of kettle drums, and covered with skin. < 

Beneath the pieces of wood which compose the ga- 
mut, arc placed the halves of little calabashes, to re- 
fleet the sound. This instrument is too complicated to 
have been invented by the negroes, who are ignorant of 
the principles of music, and who produce with fb« 
balafou only a confused and detestable noise. 

All th? Uacks of i^estern Africa have instruments, 
but they are the most barbarous musicians in tb* 



Europeans accuse the negroes 'of Africa of bcihg 
thieves. They are so, it is true, and the Europeans have 
often reason to complain of them : a distinction, how- 
ever, ought to be made between the African and th« 
Euro|>ean thief. 

Tbe negroes do not rob one another: in Africa, the 
huts of the poor remain open all day without a singis 
article being ever ttiken from them, But in reatitf 
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tbe loWcl' clmof n^roes sitciil from tife wti'itcs ; ani! 
th^s^ (hiev«s ar^ v^ybbld and aSioit. An Eumpean 
aMives aiWOhg tHes^ men, whti possess nothiiig, who are 
htippy'tfith nothing, and whd bave no ex^Ct iJea of the' 
possession' of superfluities'. 

This l^uropean appears to thenl ridi in a thousand 
abjetts, wliich they re^atU' as nierely fa'ntaKttcal, arid' 
absolutely unimportant to' happiness' and existence. 
The negro carties'off these superfluous articles, by 
which he conceives' he neither does wrong • nor injury ; 
he does not even imaging that the tfaeft caD be dis-' 
cove red I 

It is therefore throngli temfjtktion and curiosity that 
the negro robs' the white, and not from any vicious ' 
m'otivc: he will steal nails, a looking glass, brandy; 
ahd'hewilt leave table utensils, monej-, afld other ar-' 
tides 'niore valuable than those lie catricd off. . 

The negf-oes aiso, though more exctisable in their 
p'ropensity for stealing than the thieves of Europe, are 
Very clever in carrying off the object wliich tempig 
them, -and it is therefore advisable to watch them, 
<usf>ect them, and chastise" themwith a sticic or whip 
when taicen in lite fact, or when there is incontestiblfl 
prools that they-have committed a robtteiy. 



It cannot svrely be affirmed, that it would be inipoi- 
iible lo establish the cultivation of sugar canes among- 
the blacks of westeirn Africa, in the same manner as it 
ii practiced by the inhabitants of Cochin China. 
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\Ve find, in the voyage uf the wise and virtuous 
l*oivre, a very circumstantial detail of the free culti- 
vation of sugar in Cochin China ; ami he also starts, 
that the inhabitants cultivate cotton, indigo, anil other 
plants am! vegetables natural to their climate. 

It has alrearly been observed, that cotton and in- 
digo arc indigenous to that part of Africa of which I 
treat : the cocoa likewise grows there ; co^ and arc-- 
static plants would succeed. ' Wild bees are so cont'' 
mon in all the immense forests that cover these coun- 
tries, that wax has always formeil an article of trade, 
and might be very considerably increased ; the sub- 
stances proper for making soap are found there in ex-' 
Iraordinary abundance; the trade of raw hides might' 
be carried on to a great extent ; tobacco grows in every 
direction, and is generally cultivated ; the country of' 
Bambouk affords gold and emery, and the latter sub- 
stance in such great masses, that the only expence ne- 
cessary to procure it, would be "its conveyance from the 
Fetcma to the sea. 

The Kssogos islei afford orseille, the volcanic lichen' 
already mentioned, which gives a red Aye. 

The banks of the sea, between Cape Verd and Cape 
Verga, produce amliergris ; the forests a <;uantity of 
ivory, which in commerce is called morlil, millet, 
yucca-root, i^anif, potatoes, maize, rice, and banana' 
figs ; affording a subsistence both wholesome and HTee- 
able, and which may be obtained without care or 
iabotir. 

■ Cattle, poultry, pigeons, guinea hens, different kind' 
of game; fish» together with- other animals, fruils aiid 
VOL. II. s d 
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roots, afTori] to those wbo love good living, every.de- 
si.ablc varirry ; and this 'Afdca, that Europe disdaia» 
because it is not sufficiently known by lu-r, is capaLle, 
like the oih>>r reriile pflrti of the world, of satisfying 
every want and every desire : indeed, both the inbabi- 
ttints and the countries are alike capable of being per- 
fccterl, and require only the blessings of civilization and . 
agriculture, to astoxish and enrich those who shall pro- 
cure to them such blessings. 

May we add to ell the objects of commerce, of sub- 
sistence, and of enjiiyment already mentioned, the im- 
portant article of sugar ? Doubtless ue may; and there 
are many spots, in this part of Africa, which would be. 
fftvuuiable to the growth of this vaJuable production. 

The geographical Mtuation of Ci-chin China is si- 
milar to that of the western, countries of Africa com- 
prized- between the mouth of the Senegal and the Rio 
Grande; and ceriarnly the climate ppssesses precisely 
that necessary and propitious warmth, which is requi- 
site for maturing this plant : indeed it mi^t also be 
raised still more southuard; and even as far as Cape 
Pal mas. 

The countries comprized between the course of the 
Senegal and Cape Palroas are subject, during four 
months of the year, to continual r^iins, which fall in 
torfenis; but during the other eight mouths not & 
single drop descend^ 
. The two banks of the.FeleniB, snj) of the Colez-Rio- 
d'Oro, afTord an extent of one hundred and twenty 
leagues of fertile lands, irrigated by soft water. The 
sea water does not ascend in the river Seu^l iiigber. 
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thanPodhor; and from this Tort, as far as Galam, we 
find a course of fresh water of a hundred and sixty 
leagues in length, running Hirough generally fertile 
kiuls. The islHnd of Morfi), and that of Bilbos, which. 
togetber, are sixty-five leagues in ]cn%l\i by three of 
medial breadlh, are inclosed between (he fresh waters 
of the Senegal ; tht-ir surface is n hundred and ninety- 
five nquaro leagues. By supposing that there were to 
be cultivated nu more than twelve huodred tuises, 
even then the banks of the Felema, those of the Colez- 
Eio d'Oro, and that part of the Senegal where the 
water is fresh, would present a hundred and thirty 
S(]UBre leagues of fertile earth, which, with iheislaiMl' 
of Morfil and that of Bilbos, make together threa hun- 
dred and thirty M|uare leagues of good land, proper for 
lich cultivwions. 

AltboQ^ currents of fresh water are scarce in the 
kingdoms of the Burb-I-Iolof, and of the Darnel, they 
nevertheless contain many arms and branches of 
this element ; and on this surface, there is also a quan- 
tity of very good land, where the vegetation is abun- 
dant, and the population numerous. 

Many small rivers empty themselves into the Gam- 
bia ; and on both sides of this river, the inhabitants are 
very numerous, and the land excellent. 

The river Casamanca has a current of frasb water, to 
Ae extent of forty leagues, and a great number of ri- 
vulets unite with it: in fact, such fertile lands are not 
to be found near any of the other rivers, comprised be- 
tween the Casamauca and Cape Palmas. 
» d « 
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Hence, by directing our first at(cntioij\to the coun- 
tries coiU|)Ti>ed between the Sen^al simI tbis Cape, alt 
of which iiorJer on the Atkntic Ocean, are placed 
within the sphere of the Senegal government, are open 
entirely tons; and lastly, which only await, and in 
fiict merit, tbe blessings of agriculture and civiliza- 
tion, \vh«l a c)UAntity of excellent land should we find 
in every respect proper for the cultivation of the sag/u- 
caoe. 

Tbesesame countries produce also in abundance va- 
rious hnrd .woods and lignum vilx, which might be erp- 
'ptoyed in making cylindere for expressing the cane 
wine; a great variety of wood for. building mills and 
other structures ; argilRceous earths for making va^?. 
A-c. ; and lastly the liftnuna tree, which tbe inhabitants 
iif Cochin China very successfully use for refining Ute 
sugar, also gfow.s in this country, aiid might likewise be 
very easiU' augmented ; it is ali'e^y known, that ft|l 
■he hcasts of LiuTthsn, and of labour, might he multi- 
[liied there Ht the pleasure of tbe cultivator. 

U may hence be presumed, that whenever Europe 
ciiuses to instruct western Africa, by rendering fami- 
liar there her useful arts, and civilizing this part of the 
world, the sugar-cane will be as successfully cultivated 
and naturalized there as in -Cochin China. But should 
thb euitivaiioit not become extensive in the countries 
of Africa, except in a very tardy degree, and shouUl 
its produce in the Arst years be but trifling yet it 
may be hoped, that in the course of lime its harvest 
will become very considerable ; will supply the diminu* 
tion of this article in the sujjar islands of America; 
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anil by means of the iikcrciu* arising from the free cul- 
tivation of the su^itr<cane in Africa, induce Europe to 
exact less from her We:>t-lDitia culonies, and to co»- 
duct better the mnnagement of their m^griKS employed 
in their cultivation. 

I'he interests of philosophy anil polity thcrefoi^ 
etgually demand that the growth nf the sugar-cane 
ihotild be one af those things taught to (he negroes. ' 
within the sphere of the Senegal govenuneDt.- 



Among the number of vonien kept bj- Ali-Sonkny 
regent of the kini;dom of liarra, and who is al- 
ready known to the reader, there were two favourite* 
both amiable and pretiy,. enil both motbcis of many 
etildren. 

I'he youngest, and at the same time the roost ami- 
able, Mas called Tayla; sbe was ninetceu years old, 
five feet fuut inches high, and of an. elegant deport- 
ment;, rather more inclined to ihinness than other-' 
wise; her legs were long, and her feet e\tn-iiic1y 
pretty; she possessed fcaiures of a dclieate cast, aitd 
somewhat melancholy i her nose was miher incliniil to 
the acquiline; her eyes were large and line ; of a clccp 
blue, almost appreaebing to black, and the whitu ut 
which rivalled iLc finest enamel; her looks breathed 
an incffiible softness and voliipluousncs!!, wliile her 
•yes received additional charms from very line eji- 
losbes. To all these accomplishments I'ayia addo^^ 
Dd 3 
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great propriety in her manners, sensibility anJ grace in 
all her movemenU ; and though a black, she would 
have been cuniidered as a fine woman even in Europe. 

Ali-Sonko bought her of a Moor, when &hc was only 
nine yean old; her parents were Foulhas, and her 
ebon colour was intermingled with « lively ted ; her 
husband had brought her up frnin that age, and loved 
her rather as his child than as bra wife, 

Antia Roubn, the other favourite, was twenty-seven 
years old. Her face was round, her nose rather short, 
her mouth tolerably bip, her lips thick, and her ejcs 
full of vivacity ; she was large, and well proportioned; 
very fat, and always guy and full of laughter, on 
which occasion she displayed teeth of the most beauti- 
ful whiteness. 

Tayla inspired tendernesG and love, while Anna 
Itouba excited sentiments of joy and pleasure. They 
hardly ever quitted Ali'3onko, but lived> very friendly 
together; emulating eacli other in attentions towards 
their old husband, and mtuually anxious to render his 
life at once happy and agreeable. 

I could, however, plainly perceive that Tayla was 
the favourite. At) often spoke of her to me in tbe 
most affectionate manner ; he delighted alsoin shening 
me three fine children, which he ha^ by her, aod tbe 
youngest of which was only a year old. 

I generally visited Ali-Sonko every day, and I oftwi 
carried with me some presents for his two favourites. 
Whatever was the most valuable was always preserved 
forTajla: of this preference, however, Anna Ruuba 
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did not appear je&loiis, and Ali-Sonko was much de- 
lighted at my conduct. 

On ihu evening of my dt-parture from Albreda, where 
Ali-Suuko resided, 1 wnnt and passed two liours in his 
company, and J foiiad him, as usual, wiih his tw« 
favouiites. 

At the momeQt I vas about to tak« tny leflve, they 
drew me a side, and both of tJiem made me a present. 
Tayla gave mc two little ear-rings, which weighed three 
<lrachms ; Anna GoutKigavo me a piece of n'hlte cloth, ' 
strij^d wiih blue, the cutton of whlcli she had carded 
and spun herself, aiid six Kolla niirs. 

I accepted these marks of friendship with pleasure 
and gratitudu ; and after I had embraced them both, I 
perceived, by their silence and their expressive looks, 
that there wai stilt something which they wished to say 
to inc ; I therefore askcd'tbem if they n-ere desirous of 
communicating any thing else. They hesitated, and 
appeared ashamed to answer me. 1 however succeeded 
in persuading them to disclose whatever it was to 
which they seemed to attach so much importance: it 
proted to be forty pounds of salt beef, which they were 
instructed to request for AU-Sonko. 

The reader ^vill easily conceive that this requisition 
was not denied ; I sent immediately my interpreter on 
bouid, with a note to the Chevalier de Track, who 
commanded our corvette. This gentleman complied 
wjih my demand, and 1 thus satisfied two handsome 
African women, and the regent of a negro kingdom, 
who expressed himself as being much gratified by this 
last present which I made hira. 
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This littte event displays the nature and character of 
these men, whom we can certainly never thoroughly 
know, unless we treat ibem with friendship, and cveu 
, with a degree of indulgent kindness. We must never 
forget in our concerns with tbem, that they are yet far 
removed from uur ideas of vanity and pride; that we 
may cultivate their esteem at a very little ex{ cnce ; 
and that those thii^s which they du not possess, how- 
ever trifling they may be, are often considered by them 
as of the highest importance, and are received with 
gratitude, if offered at a proper time. 

While speaking of Tayla and Amia Rouba, both of 
whom were formed for pleasure, I shall make a few 
observations on the carnalion culour of the negroes, 
which uur li^uropean paiuters have never yet been able 
justly to delineate. '~- 

I often contemplated with great attention, young 
girls of thirteen and fourteen years old, nhich is ibe 
finest era of their beauty and brilliant complexion ; 
and I easily felt the difficulty of expressing nith the 
pencil that equal, ref>ular, and velvet black, which dis- 
unguishes the skin of the nejiroes and negreises in their 
flower of youth. 

- I will even venture to say, that this blackis limpid; 
for at the age above mentiuited, we may behold a lively 
rose colour, that is perct^tible through lh« natural 
ebon tint, which is neither sombre nof dull; it is ani- 
mated by their vivacity and vital fluid ; and when a 
young negress experiences any Icildcr or Hvely sensa- 
tion, the blush which ovei:spreads< her cheeks is iinme- 
diately percepliUe, 
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Iler face, though bUck, is adorned and enlivened ' 
by a tender and soft carnation ; bcr blood iiiay b<v 
perceived to circulate with .ardour, and the vital 
principle breathes through every pore of her body, 
wliich, at the lirst nionicnt of bdiolding, appears to be 
merely a shadow. 

Jlt'tNtecn the age of twelve &ad fourteen, a hantUoioe 
feinaie lolof, Foulha, or Manding, when she is talt, 
well made, active, and wpple, and ^particularly wbqa 
ihe has only a natural degree of ob^ity, presents * 
new species wf beauty, which is Mtogetber unknown in 
Europe. 

Her line, large, and expressive eyes breathe beaev»- 
Icnce, goodness, softness, and voluptuousness ; th^ 
dart forth with ineffable ingenuousness tlie rays of 
health .and love, and it is impossible not to feel their 
effects. 

The handcome young negrcsses have a fine .formed 
mouth, and of a moderate size ; in youth this mouth is 
always dressed in smiles, and displays teeth, which are 
' small, regular, and of th« most beautiful pearly white* 
ness. 

The care of preserving their teeth is a regular and 
prevalent cnstom, which the negresses perform every 
day; the small branch of a juicy shrub, the end of 
which is shaped like a brush, and which they call sokio, 
serves thcin to keep thuir teeth in a state of the greatest 
cleanliness. They rub them slowly and softly wirh thc- 
Bokio, and when they speak or perform any occupation, 
this lilile stick, is placed ifi a corner of the mouib^ 
like some people place a tootb-pick or a flowec. 
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These yoting negresses, when they are well made and 
pt'operiy shaped, have a small head of an oval form, 
and rather inclining to rotundity ; the necV is strught, 
long, and well rounded ; the lines, from the neck to 
the shoulders,- back, and breast, are extremely grace- 
ful ; their bosoms, which are generally very full, ar« 
nevertheless wi^ll defined, properly separated, and 
possess such firmness, thai their extremities, instead of 
having a tendency to descend, are inclined rather to an 
opppsKe direction. 

Tboiie who imagine that black, or shades of black, 
are sulGcient to designate in painting a young and 
handsome negress, have no correct idea of her charms ; 
the roses likewise combine with the carnation ; and ai 
«c say in Europe, when speaking of a beautiful com- 
plexion that it is a mixture of lilties and roses, so we 
may say, when describing the complexion of an African 
beauty, that it b an union of ebony and roses. 



Doubtless the negroes possess some of those vices 
and defects which dishonour civilized Europe ; they, 
like ourselves are not peifect, but stilt they ate free 
from the errors of egotism and avarice. 

In Africa, hospitality is a general virtue, and misen 
are not to be found in the whole country. 

I did not sec a single individual among the negroes, 
whose passion was to heap up gold, silver, or any other 
valuable article, and who denying alike themselves and 
others, live senseless and naked, in the midst of wealth 
aud superfluity. 
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Infact.tbil mean vice of avarice; this singular, ec- 
centric, and incjefinable passion, which delights in tha 
privution of every enjoyment that flatters human na- 
ture; this ridiculnus and absurd pnipensiiy, which 
renders the existence of a weaUhy man equally mi- 
serable with the poorest wretch, * is yet happily un- 
known in that part of western Africa *hich 1 visited. 



The general propensity of man for every thing that 
is singular, and their inclination for the marvellous, 
are such, that they woald rather adopt a thing, pro- 
vided it be surprising, than examine whether it be 
possible. 

It is this peculiar ;)enc4<iRf of the human mind, that 
has believed the existence of a race of white negroes, 
which they really Believe to be found in Africa: they 
have assigned them a place in the centre of this COD- 
rinent, where they assure us they exist as a natron. 
~ Voltaire, who was more anxious to amuse than to • 
instruct, appears to have believed in this race of white 
negroes, of which he speaks under the name of Albl- 



* And more so, for the beggar is not harrassed with 
the dread of thieves, and the anticipations of ruin> 
which eternally rack and torment the heart of the 
miser. The present moment is his own, and he is reek- 
Jess about the next, whether he lives or dies. — Editor.., 
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nos; 'he regards ihcm us a variety of the huinait 
species! " Ihey arc," says he " small ia stature, their 



■ ■ "Hiis name was, I believe, originally ^ven by the 
Portuguese, to thoSewArfe Moors whose colour dors not 
resemble that of Europeans, but is similar to that of 
milk, or to the hnirs of a white horse. As theaccount 
given by M. Golberiy, of this singular variety of the 
human species, is at once brief and unsatisfactory, the 

• reader will not perhaps be displeatied, at a more detailed 
and circumstaiitiat accouDi, of this truly astouisbing 
phcnor,.,,o.. 

The skin of the Albino is covered with a kind of soft 
white down, whicb is not, however, so compact as to 
conceal the skin. The glands penis is, perfectly black* 
like other negroes, and is in fact the only black mark 
about them. Their eye brows are perfectly white, as is 
also their hair, whicb is seven or eight inches long, imd 

. tttXhei curly t a peculiar circuntstance is, that tlieir eye- 
lids are oblopg or in the form of a crescent, with their 
points turned down. Tbeir eyes axe red, and so weak 
that they can hardly see any object during the day; 
th#? camiot einhirethe- rays of sffn, xnd-fas*ein-fact no 
distinct vision except from tbelunar light. 

In Oie Journal de P&ytique for May 1777, M. Dic- 
quemare, has^Vcn an account of a white negro girl, 
who was born at Dominica in 17^9, of bUck parents. 
"She has all the features of the negroes, espeti&lly 
those of Lower Guinea; and her bair,her eye bfow% 
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telifflf is miik «hiW, theircycs ate rtd, tthd rniable to 
ondure the day light, therelVK, they can See onl^ 



snflej'E-lftSSW, Srt'Ifie same m every respeol, ejtt'ept tte 
colour. Hcf hair though 9 kind of i^ne short .'Wool> 
is fiiir and her eye-brows as well as her eye-lashos, are of 
a ycliowhh pale colour. The colour of her skin n 
& dead wliite; her cheeks, lips, w^se, and .ctber sant 
guinc parts, have a slight tint of rc^ wkicb ^lecoinep 
stronger when she is effected with liveliness or feaiy 
Her eyes are long; the pupils apsroach.or sametimes 
recede from each other, wiih a continual and involun- 
tary motion; &{k is weak butnots^ort sighted. l.igfe_t 
is disagreeable 'to her, and towarfjs ni^l sije sees neither 
better nor farther, tliaji. otliers. , She ha? a tin^id air, « 
soft voice, and the sra ell ot, green Veksj but her skin 
is not soft like tliiit of the negroes. ^ Her paieats havo 
had' several black children; 'hut it. is s:tid, that an 
older one, who was liorn white, gradually became 
t>lackcr as he grew up, and. .at last assumed the colour • 
vf the Cabres. 

The late George A\*hitliQld; brought a female Albi- 
no frotn America, who was long shewn about as a 
curiosity. 

The curious and scientilic reader willy I doubt not»' 
Se gratified' by tKe following interesting parliculars, 
extracted froin the Mpihe Hislonaa M. de Saussure; 
t1ify relate to two boyS) at Chamouni who were called 
Albinos. 

■voi'. ii. ' -" "Be. 
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during Ihe night; in (act, this extraordinary nee of 
men, are iliitingui^hed by a variety of singular pecu- 
liarities." 



•* The elder, who was at the end of the year 1785. 
a1>out, twenty or one and twenty yean of age, bad a 
dull loolc, with lips somewhat thick, but nothit^ else 
in bis features to distinguish him from other pttople. 
The other who is two years younger, is rather a more 
agreeable figure; he is gay and sprightly, and seems 
not to iraiit wit. But their eyes arc not blue, the iris 
is ef a very distinct rose colour: the pupil too when 
viewed in the light, seems decidedly red; which seems 
to demonstratei that the ititeiior membranes are de- 
prived of Ae ueva, and of that black mucoos matter, 
thai should line them, Tfaeir hair, their eye-brows'and 
eye-lashes, the down npon their skin, were all in their 
infancy, of the most perfect milk while colour, and 
' very fine ; but their hair is now of a rctidisb cast, and 
has grown pretty strong. Their sight, too, is somewhat 
strengtheneil ; thtjugh they exaggerate to strangers their 
ftrersion fur the light, and half shut their eye-iids to 
give themselves a more extraordiuary appearance. But 
those who, like me, have seen them in their itkhacy, 
before tbey were tutored to this deceit, and when too 
few people came to Chamouni, to make this a&ctation 
more p;ofitabli' to tbcra.can attest thatthen tbey were so 
little -de sir ous of exciting the curiosity of strangers, that 
they Lid tbembclvcs to avoid such i and it was aeceasaiy 
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Bot tbh pretended variety of iht bninan species 
4oa not exist m k race, and otill len u a mtion, or »' 



to do a lort of violence to tlieni, befon tfiey could bo 
prevaited od to allow tbemselnes to be inspected. It I3 
also well knonn at Chatitooni, lEiat when they were of a 
proper age, they were nnablc to attend the cattle like 
the other children at the same age; and that one of 
theit ancles maintained them ont of charily, at a time uC 
life, \Thea others were capable of saining a subblstcnc» 
by their Iaibonr> 

*' I am thciefi>re of opTnion, that we may coti^iilcr 
theiie two Tads as irae Albinos ; fur if tbey had not the 
thick lip^i and flat noses of the white negroes it is 
because thi'y are AlbinosofRarope, nut of Africa. ThTs 
infirmity affocts the eyes, the complexion, and the co- 
four of the hair; it even diminishes the strength, but 
does not alter the conformatioQ of the features. Be- 
■ides there are certainly in this malady various degrees ; 
tome may have less strength, and be less able to endure 
the light; but the circumstance in those of Chamouni, 
are marked with characters sufficiently strong to entitler 
them to the unhappy advantage of being classed with 
that variety of the human species, denominated Albinos. 

" When nature presents the same appearance uften, 
Bnd with circumstances varied, we may at last discover 
*orae general law or some relation, which that t^pear- 
ance has wi^h known causes ; but^hen a &ct is so sin- 
gular and to me, it gives but litllo SCOgt tQ floqjcc* 
le «-■ ...... 
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tjjrej : apd jt ia v«ry djl^l^ .(Q V£^f| those bj- wLjcb 
we attegipt t!> eyplfui it. 1 aX ^r^t imf^aed th^t 
tjjis disease nugjit ^e referred tt^ a {ijirticulajr sopt 
e/ oiga,Dic ijijjiljiy; that » nJfxqtion of tiie lymphatic 
yess.els witJ^iii i.he e^e mighf Rfiffer theglabuks of lie 
blood, to enter too nbundantlji iotolKe iris, tlie,uev» 
and even tato ihc reUoa, which taisht occaNon the red- 
ness of the iris and the pupil. The same debility 
ireiDcd aUo tp account for the iatoleraoce of the light, 
aud for the whiteness of the hair. But a learned pby- 
iiolpgist, M. Blumcnbacb, professor in the University 
of Gollingen, vvio hue ni»de laany profound observa- 
tions on ti>e or;gons of sight, ftnd has considered with 
great attention the Albinos of Charaounj, attrjbutfa 
their infirmity to a different cause. The stiyiy of 
comparative anatomy has furnished hijn wish fi^qu.en* 
qpportunitics of observijig this pheuomenon; he haa 
fqund it in brutes, in vhite dogs, and in uwls; he sa}-?, 
if is generally to be seen in warm blooded anini'i's ; but 
t^at,he ha< never met it in those of cold biood. Fr«ju 
hjs ojbser^tions he is of opinion, that the redness of 
life iris, and of the other internal parts of the eye, u 
well as the extreme sensibility that accompauies this 
Tednej;!> U owing to the total privatioji of that brown or 
blfu'lyj^t) mucus, that about the fifth week after couccp- 
tion,.CQV(ys ^]\ tjie iptcrior j)%rt of (he eye, in its souud 
Mate. He ooierves, thaj ^igou Pontius, in his Tm* 
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ActoriM, after siich extensive' joamiea, b&ve afibrdetl 
rot! only QegUive proofs of the existence of' ibis pre* 
tended Albino people, or while negroes^ 



tfse de Cithribtu Ocutortuitr long ago -remarked, that in 
blue «ye> the iotdrior membranes were less abandantljr 
grovided with, this black mucus, end were therefor^ 
mere sensible to the action of light. This sentibiLUjr 
of blue eyes agrees very well, sftjs- M. Btumeobach, 
with nortliem people, during their long. twilight; whiles 
0B4be contmry, the deep blackin the eyes of negroes, 
enables them to su|ipoTt the splendor of the sua's beams 
in. the torrid xone. As to Ibe connection between this- 
Kd colour of the eyes, and th« whiteness of the skia. 
snd hair, the same learned, pjiysfolc^jst says, that it is. 
owing to similarity of structure, amitmus tx rimiiitif 
&u f^riae. He. asserts,, that this black mucus is< 
lormed only in the delicate cellular substance, which bU' 
Domerous blood Tessels contiguous to it, but containi' 
DO fat.;, like the inside of the eye, the sk)n«f- negroes,, 
the spotted palate of several domestic animals, &c. and-i 
lastly, he says, that the colour of tho hair general!/-' 
correspouds with that of the iris.. 

" At the very.time that M. Blumenbach', was reading 
* this memoir to the Royal' Society of Gotlingenn M.. 
Fuzii, surgeon lo the hospital of. Milan, a.pupil of the- 
ceWlirated anatomist Mascati, published in the OpttsculL 
Saiti dc MUaa, IJii, a «ery interesting memoir ia. 
sea 
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4|ir^ as.tl>tvre.a,re Crptioain the VaUais; but they are 



wliivU be dvsKiBvlnKesj by dnKCtKnir wtwt BhHueb&cb 
liad only supposed. A pea^nt of jiboBt thirty jfc^rs of 
etne died, at Ihe hospital of Milan, of a pulmonary 
disorder ; his bo^y being exposed to view, was exceed- 
Jlig remarkable by the tincommoii whiteness of ihe- 
skin, of thchairjOf the beard, and of all the other co- 
hered par^s of the body. M. Buzzl, who had long de- 
sired an opportunity of dtasecling such a subject, im- 
inediately sei«d upon this. He found (he iris of the 
t'yes perfettly white, and the pupil of a rose colour. 
^he eyes were dissected wi-lh the greatest possible care^ 
and were found entirely dfsritote of that black n:^cm> 
^ahe which auatomists call the uvea : if was not to- 
te seen either behind the iris, or under the retina,' 
Within the eye, there was only found the choroid coat 
extremely t^iin, and tinged of a pale red colour, by 
vessels filled with discoloured blood. What was more- 
ex traordi nary, the sliin, when detached from different 
parts of tlie body, seemed alw entirely divested of the 
rete mucosum : maceration did not discover the least 
vestige of this, not even in the wrinkles of the abdomen^ 
w|)ere it is most abundant and most visible- 
■ " M. BiizBi likewise qccpunti for ihe whiteness of the 
skin and of the hair, from (he absence of the rete mu- 
cosum, which, according to him, gives the colour to the- 
cuticle, and to the hairs, that are scattered over it. 
-Among other proofs of this opinion, be alleges a. well- 
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known fact', t^i '\i the skin of tb« blackest hocsa \tm 
accidentally destroyed in uiy part of the body, tk« 
bairs that aftcnvards grow on that part arc always 
white, jiecause the rete mucosum, which tingoa those 
hairs, is never regene rated with tie skin. The proxi- 
'thate cause of the whiteness of Albinos, and the colour 
<if their eyt'K, seems therefore pretty evidently to de- 
pend on ihe absence of the rete mueosum : but what 
B the reawte cause ? 

In the first place, it seems probable,- that men a^ 
ftcted with this infirmity form no distinct species, for* 
Arey are- prochiced ■from parents that have dark skin* 
and black eyes. - What is it then that destroys the reto' 
niucbsuin in such persons 7 M. B»zzi relates a singiiTac 
foct, which seems to throw the saule light on th»' 
«i3ject. 

' A woman of Mihin, named Coleognt, had seven sons. 
The two eldest had brown hair and bla^ ejes ; the 
Areencxt had whitte skins, white haip, and red eyes j 
tHe l%vo Ibst resentbled the two eldest, h was saiii 
Aat this woman, during the three pregnancies that' 
produced" the Albinos, had a contiinial and immoderato- 
appetite for milk, which she took in great quantities : 
but that whe» she was with child of the other four chil- 
Aen, she had no »u(!h deaire. It is not however ascer- ' 
talaed, fbat this preternatural appetite *as not itself 
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Tli« white BcgroM arc imperfect beings, feeble. ainS 
Unguiihingi capable however of procreating, not mA 
gCRtrk, but black chil<IrEn. 

I never saw, in Africa, but two individuals affected 
«itk whitencas or the K'htte disease. One was a iiw)« 
about thirty years old.; bi» parents, who were real na*- 



the eJiiM^b of a certain inteniHl disease, ttbich destroyed 
tha rete mucotum of the cbiltircn before biclh. 
. " I'he Albinos of Chamouni are also the ofispring oC 
fancDts, with dark ^ins and blatk eyes. They faava 
three sisten by the same father and niolher, who are. 
also brunettes. One of ihem thai I sew had ihe eyes 
of a dark bcown, and the hair almost black. They 
are said:, however^ ta be all afflicted wi^i a weaknev 
of sight. 

" When the lads are marned, it will be onriovi to 
observe how the eyes Of their children will be formed. 
The experiment would be particulaHy decisive, if the|^ 
were married to women like themselves. But this 
faulty confounation seems- to be mone rare among wo» 
men than among, men.;, lor the hat. of Milan, the two. 
of Chamouni, the one described by Maugerlius, the. 
one by Helvetiuf,. and altnoat all the instances of theso. 
ungular productions, hwe been of oar sex. It is 
known, howev«rr that there are races of men and wo- 
iqen aff(;cted with this disease, and that these lacea {iei» 
^tuBte themselves in. Guinea, in Java,, at £anaaa^ 
iiiE."— J2<fi(w. 
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groes, «nd extremely black, lived at the village of 
Vitittim, on the ]eh bank of the Gambia. 

Tbis unb^ppy being was imbitcUe,. autk waUted-whfa a 
very weak and unsteady stjep i his buad hung 9[tm liiB 
boiioni, and he iv^s unable to eudurq tbe light ; bat h« 
eat wilh a very good appetite, an^ "»* f*>n<l <*f Jl* 

, Tbe olber vas a girl aboot iicven years oJd, dlso io a 
ttate of languor and iiubmlity, but j'et icss iiilirm than 
the mala Albino; bcr luchcr afid nkotber weie b^tt^ 
blacks. 

. i saw at fte village of Pyrham, nwj Vi(^a(p, ft 
yoatig girl thirteen years old, nhfsse yrholp body, 
|LD<i face was of a pale-white, slightly tinctured with 
yellow. But this female enjoyed the bes( fitate of 
health? she was pretty, had bKck haif, woojly and 
(risped ; her eyes were fine, her sight very good, «Bd 
%be walked extremely well. 

She was the otTspring of a very fair Englishman, an^ 
f'V(H-y black negress; she cannot thaicibr^ be JoiiMy 
sonsitjercd as an Albino. 

. We i^ust therefore reduce those childish ptpjudicei, 
ybicli havB bceo adopted relative to b race of whita 
negroc$,,to the pUin and tiin pie truth ; namely, that 
in the midst of the blackest races of Africa, soma 
causes hitherto une^laiiicd, haw operated in pro- 
ducing diseased, fi.-eblc, and imperfect beings, which, 
^te«(l of boiitg Ul&ck ,lika their parents, h«va a skin 
of a faint white colour, an^ »ie totally destitute of aU 
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IVre may be >Mn on tlie banVs of tbc Senegal a 
Kin^ ithcr, only two inches long. This is a charnt- 
ing httle bird, on account of its beautiful plumage, 
Md notiiii^ equals the a^Iity and quicknesa of its 
motion. 

All the breast, tke beHy, and the under part of the 
thil, of this fasetftating creature are of a line bortcT 
te4; the throat is a brHliaiit white, and aU-the up|>er 
part tit the body is a deep ceruteun blue : the head i« 
green and glistens like a fine eastern emerald; at'tbe 
end cf the wings there are a few black feathers. 

The beak cf this exquibitc bird, is c.vtrfinely fi:ie 

"knd longer tlisn its body ;~it maybe seen (Ijing over 

(he waters of the Senegal; it alwajs hovtrs near the 

hanks, and is unccMtiiglyin motion; it perpetually flie» 

from place to place, and never rests during the whoW 

It is not seen in tbe environs of iaie St Louis, except 
during the overflowing of the liifcr, and when tbe 
waters have become sweet. It is very active and in- 
defatigable in chasing its prey, which is only those Uttls 
Horniis that are found on the banks of the risen. 



I hawe frequently wondered at the regimen of tfi* 
Begroes, who sometimes eat with astonishing cagerncss,- 
and even gluttony, and yet during « scarcity, they ar» ■ 
attisfied with such a patwity of food, that, ia a maiuME- 
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of sjicftklng they may be said to eat scarcely any 
tli'iug. 

'When a eegro courier is infoimed, that h« will be 
sent on ioiae journey acros^i deserts and uorrequenled 
countries, which will occupy in going and coming a 
number of days, it is wondciful to see, the quantity of 
meat, bread} and liquid, which he will devour previous . 
tB his departure. 

After having gormandired enormously, after having 
■wallowed six or eight pounds of solid food, and drank 
three or four bottles of wine, a negro will set off gaily, 
carryii^ with him only a poutid of gum, a liltle parched . 
aiiilet, and some ounces of a very iuferior, hard meat- 
jelly, composed of three quarts of mutton juice and 
one quart of gum. These scanty provisions furnishes 
him with a daily subsistence, not e.xceediiig four ounces, 
while he travels perhaps ten and even tvvelve huun 
BUCMSMvely, and will keep at this rate for five uid six 
days toother. 

It is true, that when these couriers return, their bel- 
lies «re father flat and sunk, but still they are gay^ 
active, and pleased, and do not in the least appear as 
if they had sustained eifher hui^r or fitigue. 

When the negroes are comiKtled to submit tu a spare 
iiet, after havii^' indulged for a number of days in 
good living and glujttony, they tye a large girdle round 
their itomach and belly t each day of scanty diet, they 
contract this girdle itill more, and they assert, that by 
this means they can pass three days of total abstinence 
without experiencing the 4ea»t injury. 
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Tlie reader has already seen tbe Moors and ne|roea 
live eight days upon merely three ounces of, gum 
per diem; and that during the whole of this rigid ab- 
ttcmioasncss, their hcallli and vigour were unimpaired. 



The calabash tree 19 indigenous to tbe western rer 
fions of Africa to the North of the line; it grows every 
where in great abundancei aad is used for a variety of 
plirposes. 

I do Dot think, M M. Valraont de Bomare bAs ob^ 
served in hi^ Dittionary of Natural History t tliat tbe 
caiabasii tree was carried from America to Afrioa, be- 
cause both the tree and its fruit are to ix fouifd in 
the interior parts of this Goptineitt i {he conductors of 
thosechains of captives, which arrive at our &ct«Tib» 
after sixty and seventy days inarch, bring witU tbcm 
calabashes very finely painted) and covered with a \»n 
riety of many coloured and. ecocstric designs. 

Caittbath treoa may .alsu be scea ia.. Africa of alt - 
sizes. They excavate I or rather empty tbera, by, pour*. 
ing boiling watar inside: this is done for the purp«s«. 
of macerating or softcqiog the pulf 1 which tbe aegrtfes 
iLfterwards take out, and jtheo cUaa-the .inside of th^ 
calabash H'itb an adoiivabla dexterity and extuttless. 
They also divide tbe pumpLin iDio two heniispberea- 
with great accuracy. 

As ihei'e are cHUbashes of all sizes, they use them- 
for Diugs, hou&cliuld uteHsils, dishes, plates, goblets,, 
and bullies. I saw some of such large dimensions, that 
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t)i«y nfl^t be-veiy will iiiq))oyed,ti*lador'fabi^f<ir 
ihittiiDg the feet. 



In the eitviroiu ct the. trie St. ixKM, mM in iit» 
woods coB^tHiusto the Gnnbia, ii fouiKl the ^rem^ 
gill blackbird (I.a tnerie 'Kri iki^ ^Aadi ii fa«tk 
farger than our blackt)ird in Europe, 

It in a very handsome bird, aod estrrniely coninum 
in this pan of Afticm. Tbe body is Well roads, ibt 
4ail long, and tfa« bctk, ieet, and naH« black ; t]|* 
head of a httroisbed gold hue, and *R the tot of th« 
body is of a fine Saxoa^rcea 'colow, sparkling «itk 
^Id..*^ 

The tohitt ilnkiird is not merely tmagina^^ it it 
(ertaifily rare, but stHl it is to be found iti Africa ; in 
^he country <s( Galam, and in that of Barobouk. I'bose 
people, who BUBiially aKsnd tbe Senegal to purchase 
liatet ct the market of GaUm, hav£ often brought 
-tbese brrdst Which during sonlmer are of a dark-gre/ 
-Colour, and in (he wioter change to a perfect white. 

Hiere Etre msny othcf sffecies of birds in Africa, 
■nfiich likewise, change their colour; and "a kind of 
vbaffincb, remains grey during the winter^ and bccomec 
«nttfe!y blatsk while the sumnrer lasts. 

Towards the month of July, there may be seen in 
this part of Africa^ a great number of charming little 
birds of various species ;- their plumage is not so rich 
as those of America; but they are belter niado, and 
their forms are more pleasing and ele^nt. 
VOL. II. st 
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The sparroiv of the Seoegsl is f«ithered like & par- 
tridge; iU head and neck are covered with a very 
brilliant led, .like a cap and colUK 

A DaturaliKt might form, at isle St. Loui$, a rnena- ' 
gerie and aviary, which would be truly admirable in 
^rope, while botany would nSord faini an eroploymcDt 
4(|DaUy curious and ioteresting. 



All the negroes nho inhabit the shores of -the Atlaor 
fie Ocean, and those of large and extensive rivers, are 
excellent «nd abte awimniers; the men, and even the 
women and children, sport in the water in every manner 
potulble, and seem to be as much in their element U 
ihe fish thetnselres. 

It is a very amusing sigHl to see the young negresses,' 
of ten and twelve years old, hathirg in the 6ea, Th« 
good-humour, gaiety, and playfulness of these children/ 
are ineKhauslible ; and one cannot but admire their 
address and activity while bathing : ihcy play the most 
lively tricks j they mount alternately on -each other's 
neck, shoulders, and biick ; dive and remain -a long 
time under water, during which they swim over an ex- 
tensive space, appear again at a distance, call to their 
comrades, dive a second time, and ^lortly after re-ap- 
pear amongst ihose they had quitted. 

Tliis faculty which the negroes possess, of remaining 
a leng lime under water, is very favoumble to their nt- 
tei!i5)i!j i,i iliiaving ; they thus approach vessels, barks,' 
or £lja]lc>p^, which are not well guarded, board them, 
pilfer vvhivteier they want, escape with it, and swim un- 
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ier water to a comider^e diatuce, before thcy r^uR 
the shore. 

But these able and intrepid nrimmen often perfonii 
Krvicefi which they «lane clarci or could perform. 

When the sea is very rougb, tho waves break un- 
ceasinglyand with great violence over the bar of tlie 
Sen^al, and on the shore ; the shock- of these breakers 
bsuch, that after having separated, (bey spurt up, and 
eject a^ white spray, to A height of more than thirty 
feet. This'coiiteniion between the foaming w.aves and 
Breakers, prevails over » space of more than two liiiii- 
dred toises ; so chutit is not only impossible to attempt 
the l>a.r, but is equally so to gain the shore, even in a 

II is, however, sometimes necessary to dispatch com- 



inands 


to the road, 
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>mit 
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from a 
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ich the negro fasieus 


lu his 


neck. He 


then strips 


'. hii 


nself naked, Epilijijs 



from the shore into thi» gulph of faiious and foaming 
waves (which cover him with thirty feet of water), and 
thus submerged, ho swims in the midst of. the dreadful 
commotion and uproar ; he is watched with anxiety 
and attention, but for a quarter of an hour he is not 
visible; but when we fear he has perished, we enjoy hd 
exquisite satisfaction on seeing him emerge from the 
tt'iUer, at the dbtauce of a quarter of a league fruto. 
rfs 
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iktiltoMt. Urn mt/imm mimatiDg tortaxia ihbvmA 
to which he had been sent; he arrii.-s, and execute* 
kkcOiinMNoai isuntdititely^agak be plunges into ih* 
wa. MbncMi tbs tame road, and once mora combats 
th« fiiif of (h« wasn, whuA w* again fuar wiU ovcF' 

t hftTB oftm seek Ikese pecilous voy^es executed ; 
awl it will hftfdly be believed, that Tuf the value of 
taelvc &8nc3, liutsc huiil men will ru!>h imo the midU of 
lucb dai^ra, and ineuc them twite successively. 



The ass, that good and useful animal, I never »aw is 
any of the countries cuittiguous to the sea l>etwc«n 
Ciipc Blanco and Cape Pulinas; and I may venture t« 
iifiirm, that it is veiy ram if it exists at all there. I 
am, however, astonished that we have never er.dear 
voured to oaturaliEe it ; for I have been assured, that 
the Moors have them in Zaara, and I am likewise cer- 
tain that tbey are to be found in the country of Bam- 

^Ve should thercEore strive to augment them on the 
tanks of the Senegal, and near our principal cMabliab- 
menls. The serwccs which they can render arc well 
)inown, and likewise that tliey unite great strength wii^ 
•obriety, and a propensity to feed on various planti 
which arc useless to men an<d other animals. 

If vM commence in Africa, by. eiKouraging partial 
eultivMigns, the aw would be very useful in conveying 
petty harvests. But I likewJae consider il as connected 



irit^ die health of man. The nse of asses niilk,-vlHchi>a 
Jhod at once ligbt, wholesome, and easily digested, -which 
tempers the acrid and saline hunioun of the body,, and 
cures consumptive and scorbutic habits, would becoOie 
a very healthy nutnmeiit in these burning. climaM ; 
it would likewise be a- valuable remedy for all ihoM 
who, after havitig sustaioed tBe violence at tropical 
^diseases, and have escaped theiB, yet finally fall a vic- 
tim after many months of languor and debility, whipK 
. ignorance and hopejog, often consider as the progress 
of convalescejice ;l^hile \a fuct ihe state of these in- 
valids is an absolute decay of the vital fluid which, in-- 
seosibty leads them to death.. 

It is therefore very probable,, that the use of asses' 
milk would, after such tedious aiid dreadful diseases, 
. completely re-establish the Ikealth. and strength of. the- 
patient. 

But besides these considerations, the tough and elas- 
tic skin of the ass may be successfully employed for 
various purfioses ;. we make Mgri of it, or, as we call 
it shagreen.: and% tha Orientals use it for nuking vcrv 
fine morocco leather. Lastly, in any voyages which' 
might be uodertaken into the interior of Africa, ihh 
lober, Strong, and (ittlient aDunal,,woiiId;beof-iafimtB' 
MTvict^. 



L bsve iRver seen the paima ehrittt in greater pert' 

^tion than on thebanks of tlteSeoegal. This shru^ 

-wluiie. trwA wi braDchea arcrtellow, like ii Red, wd 

*t S 
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whoM lesTH memble thoie of ibe plane-tree, co«* 
tuDs a grain from whence (he negroet extract an 
(ul, which they use as a cathartic : they considra- the 
Invet of thb tree, when applied to the forehead a^d 
a as efficacious in eurii^ the head'acbe. 



It IS well known, that ambcrgrease is a soli<l, opake-, 
fotty, and ash-coloured substance, vari^ated like 
narble, remarkably light and odoriferoDs ; but its odour 
M disengaged in much greater quantities when it is 
mixed with any other aromatic matter. There was for 

, a lung time many opinions with regard to the nature o( 
ambergrease ; but it is now generally believed to be the 
■pawn of the whale coagulated and hardened. 

' This substance la extremely precious, and its great 
Tslu^ is known in commerce; it has been sold at the- 

^ate of a hundred louts per pound; and when retailed, 
in ounces and drachma, it b infntkly dearer. 

I)uring the time when the ancieiit India C»ropsi^ 
enjoyed the supreme sovereignCy of the" Senegal, they. 

jput up to sale a piece of ambergrease, which had been- 
found near the mouth of the Gambia ; it weighed two 

liundred and twenty pounds, and was sold-fot fifty-two- 
thousand livres. 

Whales, and particularly that which Is called th« 
^rmaqeti witde, • are very common alon^ the ^hores 

r.ti -r:- I i J.rii.." ! ,> 1 n I , i n.TtBn p-.v -u^ ■ ..y 

' ' This species, from'lts description and 'deWie«tioD, 
appears to be the fkytttet iaacrocefialui of Litmsos.— 
£dilor. 



•f itw Athqtjp Ocean, between the Senegal snd Ctrpc 
Palmas. 1 MW on tbp sbore, near tte J^elit MamrneUttt 
thA caiCQse of inw of tbcEe wbifh yras entire; and 
•BOtber on the (xuiks of the bay of lof. Whtle sailii^. 
ftlpng these African coasts, I saw many nbalej of ,a 
RDiarkable nse. 

Ambergrease is found towards C^a Slanco, in tlie 
guipli of Arguin, at Cape Veid, at Cape St. Mary, at 
Cape Vei^ar and at those of Monte and Palnias. 

In the year 1787, I saw a very fine lump of ambers 
gnne, which had been found in the river GambtBr 
and waa broufjbt l^ some negioes of the bay of lof^ 
who had takenitin the open sea; it neighed ibrty-tnO' 
yenods. ' 

At the same time, anotber fine piece pf thj* siA- 
stance, weigbing nearly eighty pounds, was brought to 
foit James by some felupj^ n£§roeSr who had found 
U under water in the bay of Sc Mary : it wat boughfei 
Ay an English C^tain. • 

This substance c^niaina ^a abwnda/i^ of ia)caginoi{s ' 
.Knd vokafile p^i;cl«s, }*hicb aie consiif<Gr:efl as affic^- 

/mm » *trangHti«P'n8 % stflpw'^w^ fwyes; «M>ff 

intereetjng virtues aie also ascribed to it, an4 it fs s^. 
«ewful>y einjllpy^ )d n^icinO'foi vaiiuus p^fpqses. 

-Yellow amber, or succin, j;(itieU by, llje naturali5||. 
mtooinvm elttfrjaf, and likewise Surtii, is a hard, b^ 
tuminousr and serai- trap sp^ tent subs^anpe, ql a yellow;,, 
«iln>n, whitieit.-Qr leddi^-^olpur ; i^ f^sleis acrid. 

Yallow ambar is foun^ on the s^ces of the Norljt. 
■Ssa, and .paibicuUrly q« those of tjie_^jlic; it is alsp- 
found as a fossil, iu a bituminous soU of Pemciaoi^, 
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Thissubstance is highly «slcemed in all th« covRtrni 
of that part of Afrtca treated of in the present work ; 
it forms a part of almost every bargain, and it is 
exchanged witb great advantage tor the gold of Baa- 

- boBk. 

The negresses of the interior countries in particular 
love to ornament tbenselves witb collars, bracelets, 
and belts uf yrllow amber ; but it pleases tbem most 
when DMiher polished nor tranaparentr but raiber of a 
white than yeHow colour ; neither must it be shaped into 
rouud grams, bul must be in the form of button moulds, 
aod of the size of ib«ie on jacicets or close coats. 

This ornament .possesisa no beauty, but it was the 
fashion in Africa in 1787 ; and those who exchanged, ib 

- fcf gold, gained foui hundred pei cent. 



7t is Teiy certain that the renereal dnease Bos been 
kng kiiowD in tlie most central countries of Africa ; 
toT it is no uncommon thing to find individuals of botb 
■exes iniected with i^ among those slavei who arrive 
from the interior: 

The remedies fbr tHese complaints are botrevor 
known to them ; they cure themselves by vegetable in- 
ftisions. Irhas been- remarked, thai the venereal viru* 
is not so powerful here as it is in Europe, and it yield* 
much caster to lltf remedies applied ;' but-this cSectiia 
doubtless owing to the abundant perspiration wbichi 
takes place,. and to the teAp^fate r^imenof the.>ii»- 



That hind pf fat, argillaceous eartb, which tj some* * 
tiling between clay ami hole, • ochre, and nwrle, 
abouutis in Africa of a 6ne (j^uulity, bein^ very ductile 
and Icnaciuus. , 

When burnt or baked) it assumes a strong brown co- 
lour, burdering upon red. The grain of thi^ cartb is 



• This is a kind of vihcid earth, less coherent and 
more friable than clay ; more i-eadi)y uniting with wo^ 
ter, and more easily subsiding from it. Boles are soft 
and unctuous to the touch ; they adhero to the tongue, 
and by degrees melt in the muuih, impressing a light 
sense of astringency. There nre a variety of these 
earths; the principsil however arc, 1st, Arnieuiau bole, 
of a bright ted colour, tinged with yellow ; it is one ol 
the hardest and most compact bodies of this class. It 
does not effervesce with acids; like most other coloured 
earth, this kind of hole containis a portion of fer- 
ruginous matter, to which the colour is owing, ad. 
French bole, of a pale red colour, variegated with spots 
ef whita and yellow: it is softer than the Armenian, 
and slightly eflcrvesccs with acids. 3d. Bole of Bloii;, 
yellow, remarkably lighter than most other. yellow 
earths, and effervesces strongly with acids. 4th. Bo- 
hemian bole of a yellow colour, with a cast of red, and 
fcnerally of a flaky texture. It is acted on by acids. 
6th- Iicmuiiui ^rth* of a pale ic^ cul^uri and slightly - 
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extremely fine ; and nhcn it hu b«ea well washed and 
purified, it adopts, afterit bai been baked, a natural 
gloisiness, which girts great beauty and elegance to the 
earthen ware fabricated with it by the negrots. 

There is an argiliateous earth that is procured from 
the gold miuesof Naiakoii and Setnajla, in the country 
of Bambouk, which is naturajiy uf a red coluar. 

The Bamboukains subject it to numerous ablutions, 
after which they manufacture it into various kiuds of 
eaiihi'n ware, of light and elegant workmanship; and 
indeed they are rendered additionally bcaiitifuj, from 
the gold spangles with which this earth is always iin- 
prcgnatcil. Though they do not pos.sess the transparency 
of ]ioiceIaiiie, yi't thi?y have txtcrnHlly a great simi- 
lui'iiyniih it, on account of the - numerous little 
gold spangles with which thcivf^-terior is covered, ytic 
pipes of Bambouk arc much cslcetncd in Africa ; and I 
sh'mid not be surprisfd, if articles manufactured wiih 
iliis earth, worked into elegant arid tasteful shapes, were 
to exjM'rii'iice a rapid sale in Europe. 

Oh tiiu banks of the rivers which empty themscltes 
into tlie guli>h of the Los Idolos islands, and in the 

efTcrvesccs with acids. 6th. Silcsian bole, of a pale 
yellow colour, and upon which acids have no apparent 
effect. These and other earths, made into little mas^s, 
and stamped with certain impressions, are culled ferr* 
tigiUiitt, They have been rcconnncnded as astriti- 
genis, sudorihcs, and alexipharimics ; but these au4 
many other virtues, that have been ascribed to thew 
appear to have no fouudaiiwi, — Editor, 
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upper part of that which bears the name of Bunck, 
theK h la be found a iny nhite saponsceoua earih, as 
soft as fresh butter, and to fat, that the natives use it 
to grease their rice, and other ahmcnU. I have cuten 
rice lubricated with this earth, and found it extremi'ly 
palatable, and far from being unpleasant in its tuste. 

Indeed it may bt presumed, thitt it has no delete- 
riout quality, since the negroes use it habitually In 
some countries, it is also employed to whiten their 
houses. This is dowbtlc^ti an argillaceous earth, and 
partaking of the nature of bole. 



Here let me make the reader acquainted with Taliha, 
my favourite negro, who berved me during the whole 
of my residence in Africa with such zeaU attMchinent, 
and fidelity, as is rarely met with in a Europian ser- 
Tant, and particularly uiiited in such a manner as tliey 
were in my negro. 

I xvai favoured by chance, beyond ray fondest hopes, 
when she presented nu with young Taliha, who was a 
free negro, about tiventy years old, and Che only sou of 
his nMtber, who was a free negress also. . 

He had been brought up in the hou:* of M. d^Re- 
pentigny, the former governor of the Senegal. Hk had 
been recalled ; and on returning to France, requested 
me to take this young man, giving me the strongest re- 
common datioH, anJ atthesame time*ssuringme, that 
1 should be perfectly satisfied with his conduct. 

Taliba'was not my slave; his parents wcrn free; he 
lost his father when he was ten years old; and his mo- 
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riicr, trho was his only relative, was nipporfciJ in her 
|iovwty by the stipend which her *on received for fait 
services ; she loved liiin tenderly, and he was deserving 
• of herafltciion, from the attachment and respect which 
he had for her. 

Taiiba, now in the Aower of his youth, was of an 
elevated stature ; his body was n-ell proportioned, and 
(he charms of his physiognomy were heiglitencd by 
handsome features, large but mijd eyes, and an ever- 
smiling monlh, which was adorned with beaatifiil 
teeth. 

Ho ponessed all the qualities of a good servant ; for 
ho was active and brave, impatient to obey my com- 
mands, anxious to guess what I wanted even before I 
Sirake, and he was sober and faithful. 

lie was such nn excellent servant, that besides his 
Own occupations, he also performed those of a little 
negro boy which I had bought, ami who consequently 
passed his life in sleeping and playing. 

Tatiba soon pe>-ccived the affection Which I had fot 
a fine wolf dog, white as uiow, and o«e irf the hand- 
somest of his species. I bad brought him with me 
from Europe, he was singularly attached to me, and I 
called him I^ulou, Taiiba watched owr this animal 
with the greatest attention, and so conciliated his love, 
ihut it was impossible to separate one from the other. 

When I was preparing for my voyage to survey those 
rountries to the Sonth of the Senega), we knew that 
the Journey would last many motKh's ; that I should be 
forced to proceed by land to Goree, and there embark 
on board a corvette, which would be waiting for me. 
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importance. Tbe bUcks always feel a dogree of. tntic 
•tfuiit wi;^ :Hgu(l to liliiropnftiujlliey ft^eevensppre* 
JteuHveof liejngxfti'md aiMa(y«ntl lodtiocfl to alkyery. 

But T«liha doorerf tiotkflg: Ite^Lowd.mc and Ti^wed 
an entire confidence in my character ; he . would have 
MIowed nte «o ttte end «f tii* worid, and tikvingex- 
'plained to faimthejutntre of my veya{e,«nd particular- 
ly tiuf he mtvii W always wyth.-nw, he did not-io tbo 
IcHst suspect my sincerity, or my attacbwQltl for bini; 
even the ;^utre .of ttaag mtvt CMnMiioit ftnd otbei 
people, Hrjti to iam n yttj AttUeaiag iilot. 

But jt v*i act (o with Hs moihcribe gopd Kounina, 
who was in ,her 4ttrlieth year, •nho }«ved hi^ son witb 
iuDdernes;, whIiAitotattMt, and mho would hwe died a 
rliousand Mnct to save Ihe IHe of her dear Taliba. The 
tendefnqas t£ the mother, saw io th« *lep«rture of .her 
tleur ohildi aioviihl tot dangen, laistbctuites, and an 
-eteraal Kpandioo. 

It is a hard task to calm the heart of a motttet; and 
that of Kourana was impressed with all the apprehen- 
«ioiis and 6nS6 4nt «OB)d -^eott from the prejudicet 
which the bbfl^.iBi;l,-,i:!^ti*e to the grobity pf,tbe 
.Ijdiqpeans. ,,■.,,,'- 
- A» p5o5,as,bsrT8flO,inC<*riT>e3,b y mtended dc« 

pa^ttue. and U!^.deter(|iinatioji w me, bcrdii- 

J^actton aii,d @f j^ Wjerc ^t Aeir b »he threp ficr- 

Ji(dftBf,i^e^^nU»aMfi.ther!(, t ^eni wifli her 

tears, and begged nic not to &lu .1 ^«:fy. 
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Taliba alio wept; he cfa^wd hit mother's hands, an! 
bgged tter to permit him to go, and ftot to sepanttc 
Unvfrom me. 

' He nid every thii^ t« ber, with s ui^BlBr eloquence 
that could calm her; and he succeeded in imprestir^ 
her with Ihe lame coaGdeDce for my character, at be 
-himself ba4. 

This aflectiog Irene wrung my very heart, and I was 
divided whether te yield to the fean and grierof the 
TttDther, or whether to jndulge .my wiih of retaining 
Taliba wtth-me. 

This amiable yeungman at length, by 4us tears, and 
hia caresses, calawd the apprcheniiou of -the tenderest 
of motberi: " matter it mgfathtr" be exclaimed with 
emphasis; " mt ^enMst ^at km ; .nu retHru, and bnog 
KourtuM Jlne fnatt, elotk, toAer, and gold ; me inahe 
thee rwi, Eouraxa, mul matter loiH be lie emue of it." * 

At'last, tbaugh not witboat much trouble, we ob- 
tained a permission, which it it mie, cost tbb affec- 
tionate women many pangs; but it wasfree andnn^m^ 
strained. 



• Francis Blagdon Esq. Prdfeisorof Languagei, who 
had the supreme felicity of preceding tne tn atiansla* 
tion of the present author, has displayed such a happy 
intuition in catching the spirit of the worthy Tali ba, 
and his good old mother Kourana, that I cannot deny 
my readers, die great pleisure they wiH dtriTe ttmi 
peru»rigiiis vet^otu 



tv AtmcA. U9 

I however lewwtUd her on theqiot, byi«in«pre- 
■enls, ibat consent, And that proof of confideDCCi. with 
wbicL I wu ovetwbelmed, and even fiattored. 

"■ My matter it a father to me" iaid he to hef with ' 
great vehemence, (mark reader he was in a passion,) 
** me cannot Itucc Urn ; me return and bring to KouTona 
Jine mats, fine dot\t, amber, andgdd; toe nutke you rtci, 
Xourana, and matter vill be de catut". 

I will not forestall my reader's Judgment,. by des- 
canting on the peculiar beauty and energy of tliMi 
translation, but hasten to regale biia with anotber bonne 
hiiche of this learned Professor. 
' " I Uateyoamy Taliia; you iehit fathtr,you pro' 
mite me to bring Urn back. Kovrana xiU die if you break 
your word ; but jou vill keep it, promise me so again. " 

Vctiicr Mr:. Blagdon vishes to imitate lie Jevvi«t£. 
dialect, or vether he vants to imitate de negro, is tU dft 
reader probably vill vish to know. 

But, jesting apart, this is only one out of many hun- 
dredi of blunders, misconceptions, and absurdities, 
which might be called from this respectable Profctsor'tf 
traoslation. I would nut have the reader imagine that 
this assertion proceeds from an j disingenuous motive; 
none lamwilUng to hope, will impute it to such, forit 
tfaonid be every man's aim to expose fiilshood and de> 
c«it, and m«i.re-espedally when they coma clothed in the 
garb of truth, tai lopported by the confidence of 
ability.— £*(or. 
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But wben tha mtnaeat of Kparation arrived, Aeir 
^B«tuat adieus, V^re heyonA- description. Kourana held 
h»T wn in hef aTfn», abovn ■ quarter of an hoar; she 
vtfeted him witli ber tean ; Taliba wept alti>, tuu he 
wished to fulluw me, and his tears were ihe consequence 
only of tEat grief, which the dislTessS'i state of his 
inotlier had excited. ' 

Their was a very obvious paleness^ which "had over- 
spread the face of this good \voniari ;' at length, after 
tnaoy efforts she quilted her son, came and" emitraced 
my knees, and exclaimed with a so1i;mn and inipressii^ 
voice : " I leave Taliba to thee ; he a father to Aim; jiou 
promised to bring liim to me again ; ahct Kourana lirf 
die if you do not keep your vord ; but you lailC Be/ait^ 
ful. Promise me once more." 

She then arose, and lifting her hands to heaven, im- 
plored its protection for Taliba and myself. Her soa 
was <^n his knees, and kissed the feet of his mother ; she 
blessed him, and me also. I embtaccd him and prcc 
ted bit heart to my bdiom : we entered tlie boat which 
«B« to convey Qt Acrbti fEe river, witb a full and 
A{t>iiiaetf heart ; l«&ving Tba tlie ihor*, we cjuitled, the 
wArtliy KOttrana, with her eyei fixed* en ui, and su& 
iiUed witfi (earif. 



Vm wigtMtl l» tt- Htfl* WnI/ v*iefc frawtvewn eke tor 
Jers of riv*T»i they fe«A <t» mpitnit^ fly *»ily » s^iwt 
distance at a lime, and often rest ; its tart i^ht cnHtincritt 
motion, from which ■cir«ls HI sfltice it derives its name. 



.Cocjlc 



Tbii little bird, which is the same colour in Africa, ' 
as in Europe, and wbiMe siie is Hmilar to our wagtail*, 
anrives at the Senegal towards tbeend of the bad sea- 
son, namely, about the latter end of October. 

Its presence annonnces a speedy termination of the 
runs, so that when the. iiAabitants of is]e St. Louis, 
perceive the arriial of the wagtail, they are overjoyed, 
■ad predict- the close of the bad leaion, and conse-- 
quently the lospension of dtsmse. 

I have myself experienced, and participated iatho' 
bappiness which the appearance of this bird, on thq 
basks of the Senegal occasions, and 1 can assert, that< 
its arrival is an jnblliable pn^nastic of the cessation of- 
die rains.' 



The palm-date tree, is found every where in Africa; 
and it woold be of advantage if their growth were con* 
uderably augtoented, in the environs of isle St. Louis 
ef the Senegal. It-is a very fine tree, and flourishes iit' 
sandy soils, whence the Moors have them in their oases 
of Zaara. 

Its branches diverge from the top ; about thb middid 
of March, some buds project from the leafy branches,- 
which bear the flowers or fruit; for this tree b^igjini- 
sexual, the floAvws and. fruits proceed from diAerent. 
stocks. 

The fruits form asort of clustery ^ich we call diet, 

and a date tre$ when full grown bears abouts twelve 

o g 3: 
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di«t*, ud eadidictakHiidSced.d^tM. Iliivfruit, forms 
a ROurMiDKnt at once *o' wholestmAf nurritioiU] an4 re- 
freshing, tfaitt iti use cMaat bsit be favourable In a 
climate nhere the blooiti is aiwa^jrs in estate c»f eff«r> 
VKoence; 

Hie fan or AmtricUTpBlm tree, it fmrticHUtly bcan- 
tiftil OR accflunt ni tfi« eli^Bnoe, lightDon, ibid gmt 
elevation at ibti truntit tfaii! speetes titrtveb it* nam* 
from tbe appearance of tbe kaves, whrcti srAeotlerteil 
at the cxtnimitjr of the bnuietacs in the fbrm of » fiD. 

Uhii trde:-il not very targe, but itattfttM to acoon- 
denbla height. In 1787, tliera wbs ofte on tha Uh 
bank of tfaeSeaogal, and near ittmou^, tin betghtcrf 
which measured at least tliirty fret; its head it$»'9f!tf 
hsniJsome, nnd well provided with fuilage ; this palm tree 
produces a fruit whidrth^ csHpshii apple; but it is 
in req^tst only among the negroes. Tbe tree has but 
little wood, fur the inside is full of a tuft pith like 
hemp r but tbe stnsH quantify of wood which encroses 
this pith is so hard, ihnt it might be emplcryej Ar mail, 
ing very durable beams ; it ought indeed to be reckonetl 
among those lives', which may be Uted for btfili!itig, and 
as extremely proper, forsqpporting the flooring cfroortas. 

I never saw the »ago-paIm tree, in any of Uii coun- 
tries which I visited, e,-DA it liiay I think be asserted, 
tttftCitdoAHofexist there at all; perhaps if Is to b« 
. fiintnl' in some of theinteiior legiiai. But we odght 'to 
naturalize it in places contiguous to the SeiM^, bteaus* 
it h tbe pith of thiitre^, fi-tnn Whence lagti fl prbcUrM, 
vAich tbe Indians dreM, and «liJcU fortnt a^'reyyitoU- 
jmnt asd light food. 
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This tree is very coumMm in ik4 MohiccGC and Phil- 
lipine islands, which are situated between the sixth and 
twentieth degree of latitude, to the North of the line ; 
under these parellels also are ' situated the countries 
watered by the Senegal, the Gambia, and by the fiver 
Sierra Leona, aiid I am strongly of opinion, that Be- 
tween Cape Blanco and Cape Sto'nte, there migtt be 
found many spots favouratlle to the ciiltivatiou of the 
w^o-palm tree ; hence government, who in the ngricul- 
Jural projects which it may adopt relative to Africa, will 
doubtless augment about our establishments, every 
WhdleiUme and useful plants will not neglect Ihe sago- 
pnlm tree which may be reckoned among tbeni ; and 
if Afiica does not possess it, we should procure soma 
specimens frofa India. 



.Tbe trumpet bird liaa grauafflnity in its sicv, and' 
figure with the boci> of Oaiuia,. b6t its neck ia kMgfTf 
Itappearatohavo two beaks, the one over the other; 
but what appears to bCthe II]Ip€r beak is merely a hol- 
low nose, which extendsalong the top of the beak, and- 
iS' tbe organ by which be is eiiabted to produce thoM 
sounds Ih&t absolbfely Tesemble a trumpet ; they are,' 
it-is true, rather stewtrV ftlid not so Shrill, but'sUtI ffiej-' 
TCsemble thik warllk^ltisthllnent, so much, that'onfll^' 
bearing it we are always deceived. ' 

' Hie tnimiketbirdSat^sefamiUf', Aattbeyaref^ be 
fiund in i^most'^Teiy village, nbere tlie negroes fte^.' 
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them ID thai yKrds unong their other ponttry,. with 
whom the;p agree very well. 



The egKi {ardea alia flnnor) is a bird of the heron- 
species, extremely common along the course of the 
Senegal but particularly towards the upper part of this- 
river. 

This aquatic bird, is called egret or aj^rrfle,- because 
from the lower part of its neck, above the back, there 
descends four long, flexible, and slender feathers, of o- 
white or slate grey colour, of which they make aigrettes. 
Both t^cies are te be found in the waters oftha Seagal, . 

There arc agreat number of these birds killed every 
year, and those people who annually return from Galam 
bring with them many aigrette plumes, wbich they sell' 
for a louis d'or per pound when they, are white, and 
tturty'UK franea when there ars of a fine slate coloBr^ 
bjocavue aigrettes of~thii hue are extremely raia.- 



\ <^slen are found in abundance in the environs of; 
the Senegal, the Gambia, and all the rivers of this part- 
o^A/nca. There are also, very, large banks of fosul. 
oysters shelli, which are used ; a[>d which Ijhave often, 
mi^loyed for making very good lime. 

The oysters of Africa, delight iti fixing themselvea to 
tiie branches of wild filbert trees, which gj:ow oo thcc 
banka «f tha large riven tbst ftceive the se«>watet. 
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andwheVethe flMf 8n4 eM are '[>erccptrble. They 
Eliiig to the exiremity of thow branches in great num- 
Scrs, and are for a p^rt of the day tinmerstd in the 
witter, atii) during th« remainder exposed to the nir. 
These oysters arc very dehcate, bot they have not the 
fresh l«6te of those of tlte Ntwth seas j tWy are, Row- 
eT*r, much larger aiiU fatter. 



' The pi^pBrations iDBiIe by ibr iwgvods of tkis pftTtof 
nvstem Africa' Cur Mmng nitlct, maize, or rieCf vt 
plaiiticg yucca root, eimnot be compntrd to the Care^ 
pcaD proCTiKd tequirvd ky: Undt, that an perpeliTatty 
cultivated, snd tba ietiAiif oi which is-' Fwidercd eoft* 
UkM by numare. 

The ploughings executed by the- negroes, for sup- 
plying thera5etve§ with tlie iwceitsriet of lift* only pro- 
ctBce a tHiiipM>ary vfl^ct, aN the aoili an n^lected^ 
■ftcr s ccrli^ Dumber trf yeaff) wlW0 th^ tier lottgcr 
iAbi^ Kbwidnrt crops. - 

' Afiar tbit detvrtion, ihv Isndl bManw covered witk 
Mw woodt, which (bt vcgetatiw powers ofnttture i« 
these burning climates »o«« eouse to arrive at a com 
sldereble height. 

~ Id [heir a^icultural pr^reMes^ the African negroes 
Wopt the foliowif^ tneth*d : 

When the inhabitants of a negro village discover, tiy 
the deCTCBsa of thtfir harvests, that it is nccess^ryto 
clear a new spot of iani), ibe muster of the village, with 
the elders -mid priacipnl heads of ftMHtties, make on 
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CKCursiDD for the purpoic of reconnMtnng t&e wtmd*- 
wilh which they «re lUirounded ; ihi-y select thnw 
that they intend to clear, estimate ibe extent necmttry 
for producing subsistence for the villuge, hi\i mark out 
the limits (^ the ground, bj itripping off the berk of 
the trees, which ere situated at the pointi uhere they 
intend to ttop. This outline, or circumference, is ge- 
nerally made in a triple manner, and all the little trees, 
shrubs, and small branches, ara cut or lorn off. This 
collection of wood aitd leaves is so disposed at the 
confines of the ground intended to be cleared, that when 
they set fire to a part of it, the contagrslion can per- 
vade the whole without interruption. Towards the 
month of January, when the drying East wind prevails 
in all its force, (hey let fire to this rubbish, and the 
flames communicating to the trees, the whole of the 
wood is consumed. 

These cooAagr'ations generally last a whole ^ar ^ 
and when tlie combustion ii finished, and nothing re* 
mains on the consumed surbce but the largest ti nnkk 
of trees at intervals, and whicl) the oi^roes do not 
^ve themselves the trouble to root up ; then all the 
male inhabitants, above the age of fourteen, proceed ^ 
this soil, which they call Lougan ; they spread the 
a«hcs equally over the surface, slightly dig the ground, 
and sow it with millet, maine, and rice ; and it is thus 
that in Africa they cultivate a con^iderahle quantity of 
dry rice- 

A person, unacquainted! with Africa,, cau hove no 
ide:k how well millet succeeds in the countries watered 
by the Senegal and the Gambia; the large kind oi 
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«i)llrt, which affords fotfd for the greater part of ibo 
Twgroes, often producea in a ratio of a bundrctl anf] 

-aixty to one. 

The easy cultivation of ifaii grain, and its greM 

.ftbundancp, are lingularly favourable to the Indoleooe 
of the Xrricans, as they thus derive, with scarcely any 
labour or cxpence, a itutriment equally wholesome and 

Agreeable. 



The guinea, <n gcAd money, is in some degree cotv 
nected with the history vf western Africa; it owe* its 
name to Guinea. It was fur gold that the English 
-merchants traded on this coast ; and they conveyed 
this precious metal to England, nhere it was coined 
into golden pieces, which received the name of the 
country whence the metal had been derived: these 
pieces presented, on one side, the figure of an elephant. 



Jn -the upper parts of the river Scarsscry, which emp- 
ttics itself iuto tlie gulph of the Los Idojos islands, there 
■grows an abundance of very haid wood, of a pleaMilg 
>red colour, and which is su5ci?pttblc of a polish equally 
brilliant witk that of ebony. The Englidi call it ' 
~ ceniTiDood ; it is a kind of red sandal-wood ; they u&e it 
.Mtntllait,. and they acquire it for a very l«w price, 
.for the oulyjexpence incurred is that of cutting and 
>£i>iir«yu)g it ; the English manufactureri employ it for 
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mailing handles fur knivce and furkSt for which puT- 
pote it is in^eat request. anH if in fact very proper. 

Several valuable kinds <jf woods, of wliich furniture 
wight be made, are to be inrt witli an all the bitnks of 
the mi^fi beiweea Cspc Verga and Cape Monte. 



The jacltall is vety cnmrnan Joitwcen Cape Bujador 
and Cape Verd ; aad I have seen ihrsc animals in 
{ireat nttfnben on the downi, wLieh duae toward,s the 
.Eaat, the deiart that must be passed on travelling by 
land itom the Scnc'al to Ooree. 

This aoiratl porlakes of the nature of the wolf, the 
fox, and ihc.ii^. It is »uttLI«r ibao the volf, but pos- 
sasses all its ferocil]'; it is -u cunning as the fox, and 
-hfti a mrriMr and pninted mtie^ile, like thW animal ; 
while cfaaciii^ its [trey., itharkt lik-ea.dog ■ its voice is 
acute and clear, and is a sort of bosvling, mixed with 
a groaning and barking. 

These animuls never go alone, but always in troops ; 
and when tbey wibh to attack a. herd of cattle, the/ 
proceed in frreat numbers: aboaa tenor twenty «f them 
give chace^to anMoftee, goats, and-othcr i^feri»r &ni- 
' jimlf. I'hey devour all dead carcaiea, and iha iincll of 
'carnon attracts them at a. great distance; ' 

1 ht»ve aeeu more than ^fcsty jackalls t(^ether,''"em- 
>'ptn^ed i« devouring thft »iiiains of a whale,. ivhioh bad 
'been ih^ff^tn Bsh«»t fiear the Pet ilea Mam molles. THt 
■niiti^, -which hsH AnuhtitsA bean.dead a cpnsideishla 
time, and of which there only remained the carcase. 
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and its caTlilaginoos parts emitted a dreadful stencil to 
a considerable distance. 

As soon as the jackalU perceived my caJmvOT, they 
suspended their repast, and seemed to remaia in a state 
of reflection ; we fired leveral ballets at tbew, Hot 
were too distant to kill any ; tbey, however, made off, 
and escaped along the downs. 

During the whole of my jonmey from the bar of the 
Senegal) to the lake of Endato, the jackalls followed 
us in troops, but always kept at a distance, sometimn 
remaining biehind the sand-hills or downs, from the 
summits of which we could perceive iheii pointed 
musiles. 

Whenever we fired on theni, they fied, and quickly 
dis^peared, but soon afienvards returned. In this 
manner [ observed them for the space of ionr days, and 
at night they roamed around our little canip ; bat some 
occasional disc halves of musqiietiy pitvented th'em 
from approaching. 

They did not ^>pear to be larger than otir greatest 
foxes ; thcic liair is of a dirty red colour ; they ran 
Very fut, and often moke a sort of barking peculiar to 
thcHUeKes. 



The erdeodiU, whSrii we call cayman, is found in 
mlmoM rH the riven diat cniply themselves into the sea, 
between Oife Blalnco ukd Cape Palmas, and even in a 
great luisqber «f snail bnuochcd of water. The negroes 
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aK notafrnid of these animals, though thry some- 
time measure fiftt^n foet in kngth ; they attack thcni 
boldly on land and in ihe water, and eat tlieir Ros^r^ 
wiili gteat icst. Everyday thi-re may be sein, iit ili.e 
n)*i!;ot of ille St. Lnuh, the carcases of crocodiles. 
liny sell this scented flesh by the pound, and the no- 
gem's purcba^ it with great eag.rncss. 

f haie often fired on crocodiles, and even tasted tlie 
Ai'iih uf this loraciout and filthy uuiinal, with wbiclt 
the soldiers and the s:iili)ra sometimes lentura to regale 
ibimsL'lves. I had one of those pieces, which are 
consifltrvd as the most di-lJcate and savoury, dressed 
aiid seasuLicd uith pimento 2nd other spices; but the 
strorg snull of the llesh prevailed, which is besides 
viry tou^li, and incapable of bi-iiig ametioralt'd by any 
culinary j>roce^.: in fuct, I ibutid it » most disgusting 

At the entrance uf all :the rivers, tliere are a great 
number of lur^ chirks, uho, niih their sharp and 
cutting teeth, soon separate an aero or a leg. and swal- 
luw it immediutcly. It is. therefore very dangcroiK to 
buihc in tlie mouthsofriies«,«r]iich these iish deKj^t to 
ftviuent- 

The negroes are strongly persuaded that the shaiics 
are more fond of them than the -whites ; and in fart, 
(.ccitleiits of this kind have oftener happened, to ihem, 
tliutl to Europeans, becimw the latter .an .on (4cir 
^UiLtd against them ; while the fidalism .w^iich rbliodi 
tlie Degru, even-to thq most tiiyial cifcmqitUii^e, also 
lulls to L.L'ep h\* vigUano: and precaatioa. , . 



The sbark is a very powerful fish, and its muscular 
strength is astonishing. The following anecdote will 
verify this assertion ; 

Tbey caught a shark on board tht Rosignol, in which 
I was a passenger, but they bad touch frnable to haul 
it in ; in order to retain it, they were forced to ticit 
wrongly by the head and tail. They then opened the 
body, from the under, jaw as far as the tail, with a 
very sharp knife, and took out the heart, lungs, >)T«r, 
and all the abdominal viscera ; after which the animal 
was thrown again into the sea, where he swam with 
great celerity, and was quickly out of sight. Doubt- 
less he could not live long; but he still prct>cr\ed surli 
strength, that he swam with as much rapidity iu if be 
had uever undergone the fatal operation. 



Between Cape Verga and Cape Monte, the priucipnl 
nutriment of the nitivcs is rice; ihcy prefer it to all 
other food whatsoever; and it is uwlest for £urop«atis 
to lavish OB aeg^oet whom they empUiy, biscuit and salt 
. meat ; for if they haT« but their rice, they are per- 
fectly content. 

Theaa negroet cultivate-in general dry rice, on tht 
hi^ grounds and slopes, and from Cape Verga to 
Cape Monte ther« u hardly such a thing to be seen as 
a growth of moist rice. 

The ground having been prepared, the; begin to 

(ow the rice towards the commencemeU of the rainy 

teasou. Some days after it has b««n sown, they break 

H h% 
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the gronnd ,&lighd]r wifh pick-axn, about two iiichp in 
extent, and just deep enougli as tbat t^e. Med be pro- 
rwly covered. 

The rice la tbe^ left ^o firovr, tati whtn it is about « 
^Dot in height, t^e women procejtd to hoe it, and ^i^V 
operation i* perforined with Kreat can, anil many times 
succe^ively. 

Two months after it hu been sown, the rice becomes 
tnatumt, and the women ihen ^Iso proceed to colleel 
iti they cut it witbimall kiuves, which they purchase 
from the Europeans, tie it into sheaves, and carry it 
away in baskets. They then epraad it out on the lower 
branchet of trees, where it is left until the rains hare 
erased, and also fifteen days subsequent to- the re- 
coramencement of the dry Kason. 

When the nee is thoroughly dcuicated, they sepa- 
nit« the grains from tb« Malks, and depont Aem in 
granaries. This grain is not thri-shcd, but the women 
diride it from the plant individually ; ibe straw ji a)M> 
4:arerBlly preserved, and applied to naiona pmpom, 
hmong others for making very bandsmae main. 

WIten the negroes wish to eat tlwtr rice, they £rst 
drqu it slightly in water, froin \i4ience it if toon taken, 
and left to dry again. When this is thorongbly pei% 
formed, they pound it in mortars of hard wAod, after 
which they Winnow it, in order to separate it fiom the 
straw ; and this process in performed very skilfully 
with winnowing fans, made either of Hce-straw, or In< 
liiaii reeds. After this oparaiion, they dretis it by 
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Tlial wtich is sold « winnowed preTious to pound- 
ing; Bud thut which it cnttivated on elevated soil>>, 
is of a beautiful white colour, and a most exquisite 
flavour. 

The English b«ve dready improved the cultivation 
of this grain, in the southern countries of tbe Sencgnl 
government, and they make a very considerable trade 
of it. 

From all the observations that I made in the Lay of 
Sierra Leona, I am convinced, that by proper encou- 
ragement the cultivation of this article might be so 
extended, that the countries compmed betwei-ii Cape 
Vei^ and Cape Palmas, would be abl*- to fitrniBh Iji- 
TOpe annually with six thousand quintuU of rice, at the 
rate of five francs per quintal. 

" The natives of these countries do not nppropriate to 
the growth of rice the tiftieth part of ibube cuuntriijs 
which are favourable to it, and which are at llicir 
Amtnand; whence these fertile and intcre^iting lands do 
not by any means present such a produce ns tiiiy-arc 
Bu«:eptlble of. ' , 

In fact, this part of the world can never sltain to 
an the energy of its worth, until Europe inten-sts herself 
in the undertaking of civilizing ami iust rue ting jVfiica, 



' The joung Foulfias, Manding, and lotof negn^se^ 
are passionately fond of a game which they call Wi! 
it is a c<nnplicated game, which they study atfeiiiively, 
•Itd-are ifToud when Ibeyptay it 'with dexterity. 
B h 3 
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In a pioce of hard wood, eigtitff n incbcs (ong by mx 
wide, are fonned two parallel rows of smal) cases, in 
the form of cUteniii each row consists of six cases, 
and at eacll exircrotty is a case much deeper unit lai^T 
than tbe re*^, which lerycs to bold the round seeds yscd 
in playing the, jgainc; die aetds are usually procured 
from the baobab, and are sometbing tike a round bea*. 
Each player has to place twenty-one balls ; the bowling 
is alte route, but t^e advaoti^ of the fint bowl i^ dt^ 
IiTinined by lot* 

By the ettd of tlie game, the lix cues oa each side 
must have been employed, and tbu twcnw one bowls 
must bave been placed intht3 sixth caw. Inthisganac, 
the winning depends on one of the players rendering it 
impo'ssible for her fdvprsary to make ber last bowl, by 
observing tbe laws of the ^tae, which vary acco^diiy 
to certain circumslAnccs, and to tbe odd .oT even tuwi- 
ber of t\c Grst balls that arc placed. 

For e^iample : if she who comntencn the {aiwv 
places only one bull, her adversary is compelled, »cr 
Cording to the rules, to place at least two, but at tb« 
tame liiiiK she ia at liberty to plade tbiwp ; she whn 
played first, aikl who now makes hei seGpnd bowl, is 
forced to place ait even iHii^ber of tutUs either over or 
undtT Ike number three. 

Every bowl in thii game is rr^atcd Igr certsia vwy 
strict coadilitfm ; one of them b, tbat if ah* wbo be- 
gins the game, ^[rtaca an odd number of balls, lu;rlMt 
bowl mast be eve^ and sho must place all her reoiaii^ 
Int; balls ; and vice nrta, if her first bowl be ev^ h^^ 
last nuit bo odd, «kI Ae must Unwise «mplo; ^UJmi 
remaining balls. 



Tbe intrigue ftnd complexity vf tUi g^iqe cv&Bstt in 
playi:ig so, that at the la^ bonrl tberenukjr ren|uq, m 
ih« hands of the advemry, s number f)f iifU» not CM- 
fonnable to the rules of the g«nie > it tbii t>^P*<) ^ 
her who had tht; Gnt bowl, she liuea, wid Iter *<'*^ 
sary )i not required to make ber. lait bowl; if ttji 
lante circumstance; hapjpen 19 t|w adyenajjf, ^ like- 
wise loses the game ; but tf the also have play^ in ftwk 
a manner that, at her last boy), the pv^ifufi ^ nvq^ 
berof balls con^rmabl^ to the $x^ fu^s w^ 49^. 
iitioQs, the game is then dranjiu 

The game of oun ii more coin|t!ex ll}aa dra.if^bi ; 
and Tet the former is played by woiqett only. Jlt.ttw 
age of ^Q jfcani, the young girU ^tvdy it with gml 
intcnicness ; ^oj 1 have seen negreuft froiQ fen I9 ^ 
teen, reioaJning alone at the foot of « frr* (fit 4^ 
lineated in tbe annexed pUte) ^leditating for how^ 
together, on the diflercnt combina,tioi>s tb^ Cowj^^iU 
the lUflicalty of % mnqwrne^t o^ w^^h. tll^y «^ la 



I bavi; observed, in the fif^ c^aKteV o^ t^'i "fC^^ 
<hajt dte iMitici of' th^ ^M;g«l <>^ btcwn^ tfi«ptie« fo^ 
th«^ contftt^ of. the most ftj^ous at^imqils. "tko U^f 
lowing anev^ol;)^ it nt^acted'tr?^ ibe, j<:>urniil 9C ^ 
Vo>^ perlor^f^, to Gafam, 'i,n 'i7?Cv by M- Amn^, 
ft merctwatofwIeS^.-Lpi^ iq t^^^«n^^ I W^ 
ij^'owfl '•oriJs.i^recijii^ljj, 

" IntheVicinitj^of Pf^d^or, X wi^,«;itfi(!W,q| an^fii 
.•ociow orcnmntaucc. Aa ewtmoiu wild bou «u oa 
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'tlie skirts of a Wood "near the shore, when lie was per- 
beiveU ly a' Ron and lioness, who were at a small Uis- 
l^itc6 'off; tle'lioness' ran with rapidity towards tb« 
'*itd boar, sprang' furiously upon him, seized him by 
the ttiro'at, shook him with gre^t violence, and Ushed 
*tfeiidts with her laJI. ' 

"' " Duriftg the combat, which lasted five minutes 
'ithe lion -approached slowly, seated himself on his, 
IiauhAe^, and seemed to remain a quiet and impartial 
'SJfettatdr of the struggles of the ivilil boar, on one side, 
to save bis life, and of the endeavours of the lioness 
■6a t6te other to deprive hint of it'. 
' "*' At ienath the liodr was vanquished, and fell to 
*rtie iarth/urterih^ the most horrid crU's and howlings. 
Wheti'th'e 'animal was dead, and hot till then, the lion 
'with greftt hidjefty'&nd. slowness joined his consort, dt- 
'videa itith her the filoody lepast, and assisted her in 
devouring he^ pr^y-" 

'■'This -antcllote letwls'fo support .the opinion that the 
lion always engages his enemy singly", and that these 
dreadful animals never 'flTIiTe'" against a single qua- 
druped ; and it likewise supports every thing which has 
beta said ^lative to the pride and generosity of the 
tioR. "Tiii wild boars of the Senegal, as well as tbose 
&n' the banks of the Ganfbia, and all that' part of 
vestern Africa, bel'on^' t5 that species, known in na^ 
tural history under thehamc of the wild boarof Cape 
Verd, or ratber the Ethiopian boar, whicb'Cuvier, in 
hit Biementary TMt of the Natural HUlory of Attt^ 
miUt, abo deaomioites aa Mthiopicut. 



I have Hen two bnars of tfiii spectfi on (he ^nltf of 
tlie Gambia, and as Curier obitrv.rsi they arc v;cry fe- 
roeinus ; those which I saw hail four extreinely long 
tusks, unj those that projected hei»ath tlie.ey« were 
of such a length, aiuJ rise iq fuch a curved liac ftbo^x 
the head, that at first sight I mistook thea f»T horm. 

Tbh soimat, in its conformation, h vrry djffcrent 
from the nild boar of Europe ; and I an^ iitoKntd tfi 
think, thai however old it fwy he, it w^r arrives 
t9 that siK anil height which onr suUlaiy ani^la of 
the same genus generally attain. His head is trolly hi- 
deous, and bis whole appearance Urr>$c. 



Between Cape Vej;gB and Capf) Palmas, and dnriiig 
the months ef May, June, Jul;, V^ugii«t, SeptpntKr. 
and Octoher, the countries near the sea ■« frequently 
cxpoMd to stonn*, which the FortugueM have named ' 
icmadM i tliii appellation i> also retained sroong tl)e 
s^coes, and can he expretied in our languai;^ pnlj^ by 
tl^e word vhirlwuid. During my Tesidef^cp in the 
river of Sierra Leona, I was vitn^ of pne of ttipse 

Jornadof, hnt it wfu ntil a ^ery violent one:. Tk^. i^e- 
teors happen ^ few weeks prevjous Ig the rainy s^^s^n, 
apd coniiitue till the month of l^Joyember. T|ie coun- 
tries which I have described an: therefore c^pos^d to 

' them, nenriy during the space of six months, and ib^y 
are mure or less frequent, and more or lis* violent, ac- 
cording to the actual state of the utmusplieie. 
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Tn gpnoral, this part of Africa experiences annually 
ten or twelve of these storms, of wliicli it is much 
easier to relate the <'iiiiscquences, than to denote ri- 
goronsly the cause. They are charncturizeil by peculiar 
ci room Stances, which are deserving of every tittentioo 
wUth tiRturalists can bestow upon them. 

The sk^ is clear, a perfect calm has prevailed during 
many hdiirs, anti the atmosphert is insupponnbly 
heavy. On a sudden there is perceptible, in the upper 
rcpon of ib€ sir, a small, round, white cloud, the site 
bf which dues not appear to be more than live or six 
kft. This cloud is in a manner fixed, and perfectly 
immoveable : it is the indication of a tornado. 

By degrees, and faintly at first, the air b«contea agi- 
tated, and moves in a circular direction. The leaves 
and plants, with which the earth is always covered, arc 
raised some feet above the soil : they keep incessantly 
moving ami turning round the same point. 

The negroes, who are all, their lives children, arc 
highly Jclighle J w iih this rotatory motion ; they follow 
with mincing steps (he agitated leaves and plants, 
laugh at iheir innocent amusement, and announce tha 
apprvacb of the tornado. 

All this while the white cloud continues progressively 
to expand; the ships at anchor double their cables, or 
tiioor themselves fast to the shore i the tornado be- 
comes violent and dreadful; often the cables break, 
and the vessels, tossed about in every direction, cmh 
against each other ;■ the houses of the negroes are car- 
ried away, trees are torn up by the roots, and when 
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these wliirlwinds are in their full violence, they always. 
leave lame^Uiible vesligns of their fury ; happily they, 
si-ldom last more than a quarter of an hour, when they 

.. countries comprized between Cape 
Blanco anJ Cape Verga are unacquainted irith these 
storms ; it. is only to the South of the Cape, and as far 
as Cape Palmas, that the regions therein situated ex- 
perience all their fury, and always nt the same lime. 
Hence the topogmphiral circumstances peculiar to this 
part of Africa, may doubtless be reckoned among the 
number of causes which produce these whirlwinds. 

Between the tenth and twentieth degree of North 
latitude, and between the tenth longitudinal degree of 
the island of Ferrn and lhi3 Atlantic Ocean, there is 
no land sufhcientty elevated to merit the name of a 
mountain. Western Africa does not become moun- 
tainous until we arrive at Cape Vei^a, and it continues 
to rise as far as the summits of the chain which is 
called Sierra Le^na. These summits appear to be re- 
garded as the highest in this pari of Africa, and its to- 
pographical configuration therefore presents eminences 
which obstruct the course of the winds, and valleys in 
which they niiiy be enjtulphed; these circumstances 
therefore may contribute to produce those meteors, 
the distinguishing characteristics of which are well 
worthy thd attention of philosophers, who devote them- 
selves to the theory, motions, &c. of the atntosphere,^ 



I shall close the Varieliet, of which this Chapter' 
consists, by sOroe observatioDS on two points of mo-* 
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r'klity aod politici, wbich merit every atteutlon from 
those nho may digest the colonial code of laws. 

When civil lawi arc Id unuon wilh those of religion 
and moralityi tht: eMpericnCe of all ages has proved, 
(tiat they exercise an influence at once easy aad vigq< 
rou! over social order and happiness. 

The situBtiun of France may render it indispensably 
necessary to re-eitabtiah the system of negro-slavery iit 
otir coluiiial jMssessiona, and doubtless the laws and 
rugulaciuns according to which our colonies should be 
governed, will beskilfully planned. 

This particular code, by guaranteeing to tlie metro- 
polis her important possessions, and by insuring tbe 
life and fortune of the proprietor, will be csjh'cially 
calculated to afford prolcction to the slave ; an atri>- 
ciouG and. desperate rebellion, and the misfortunes 
which have resulted from it, are, it is true, horrible ex- 
ceptions ; but they do not destroy the iaiporiunt fact, 
that negroes are still men, aud generally speaking, 

Xo -consi deration therefore whatever can be suffici- 
ently powerful to authorize masters, in considering and 
treating their slaves as beasts of burthen, whose main- 
tenance, strength, torments, and even life, may be cooly 
calculated, and put in comptitition wilh tlic riches 
which accrue from the labour of tho^c unfortunate 
.wretches, 

Tf the moment they stand on the soil of France, they 
canaot become the children of the country, yet tbey 
baye sorely become the children of. the lawt tbara 
should even be for them a provisionary or tu^tary l»w ; 
or they are minors, whose future fate may be itmttxn 



^qJ «ilibse present ilat^ ou^ to, be rendered aa b^py 
fi i« coasistent with the condition of a slave. 

I am well convinced that these priDciples are iiBaltM 
gem to thoM of muiy Fiqncb pkaM*ffti .Piewioug: to 
their destruction, uoBily all of tbem gaveniMl ibeis 
negroes with oiUdnesii an4 bumaiiily; but since grown 
w^r hy dreadful experience, ^nd tutored' by misfor* 
tune, Ihey have been undecatwd relaUv» to the vain 
glory of cKCesiive opulenco, An<l kvow h.ow to Bacrifica 
a part for thar own safety, and for the relief aud.hapK 
pioesitof their in(lispe|isa;bleliibi%urer&. 

But jf it be of importance to regulate llpc civil an4 
political state of the n,egroe$ in our colo4ii<'«, their 
moral situation should also be an ob^icct of attention 
on the part of the legi!i]at(\rc ; anil the pcec^ts of our 
religion ^fTord the most infallible means of renderinj 
tliem wise and virluous. 

Formerly, all the blacks who arrived in Amfcriea. 
from Africa were iustructed in the , CliristiAa religion 
^nd mode to embrace it, by undergoing the cereipony 
of baptism. Wheii it vras supposed that their &iU» . 
was only lukewarm, and that some superstitious prac- 
tices were intermingled with our worship, a holy,. 
moral priaciple nevertheless flourished in their uncul- 
tivated soulS) and they delighted iu our sacred cere- 
moiiieK. 

The bUck felt a kind of glory, ^nd even Consolation, 
- in being of the same religion as his ipAUer; he tie- 
lighted in tke hope, that he should one day ouj^y in 
another jife the same benedts and tho siune coinforU i 

»0U II. , , I i 
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and tbii eqndit; of n'orship and. religion oftm induced 
the master to render more agreeable (be- life of hil 
alare. 

But within these thirty yean, this salutary custom 
hat declined, and many slaves were neglected to be 
baptized, nor were they even admitted to the public 
worship ; but nevertheleM, tome slaves demanded of 
tiieir own accord the rites of baptism, and attached 
such importance to the fovour, tbat they ofercd to pay 
ferit. 

Hence the custom of imparting our religion to the 
negroes of our cblonies, is the means of rendering 
them at once more happy and submiissive. 

formerly also, the marriages of the blacks were 
more readily permitted j and by this union, so propi- 
tious to morality, they became attached to their homes, 
and to the soil which hail been fertiliied by the sweat of 
their brow. 

H was then justly supposed, that the mild senti- 
ments of love and paternal auction, by intermingling 
some happiness with the miseries of slaveiy, would be- 
come motives of resignation, and sources of felicity, to 
the slave, who would ultimately adopt as his native 
land that which he bad cultivated, and on which he 
had reared his children. 

These wise and rational opinions unfortunately how- 
ever declined in our colonies. But on what principle 
would any one wish to keep the negroes in a state of 
ignorance, or more properly speaking, barbarity ; to 
render them responsible for all the disorders that inevi- 
tably proceed from a neglect of moral obltgatiou's, 
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from oDUmitcd concubinage, and from a shameful li- 
bertiuisin, i( we forget to unite them by ibe bands of 
religion and marriage } 

It is by subjecting them to wholesome institniions, 
which in their purity are always friendly to social or- 
der, maimers, and happiness, that we may attain to 
prevent disseDlions, commotions, and crimes; to re- 
establish peace in our colonies, and to stregthcn the 
legitimate power and authority, which the supreme go- 
vernment of the metropolis ought to exercise over 
these distant countries ; countties which, for fifty year»> 
were an inexhaustible source of wealth and prosperity ; 
which healed the diuuiera of all onr wars ; which a. 
century si nee 'trebled our circulating medium; which 
increased by one-fifih our whole population ; and which 
^tty, by annually pouring into France merchandiui 
to the iUnouDt of two hundred and forty millions, bad . 
Ritdered her a principal market, to which all Europt 
Ksaited. 
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CHAP, xxvni. 
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{■AC origimUy intMided m toKch more cxtCBslve work 
on Western Afnca, to the North of the lioe ; bvt m; 
•ituatioa becune siieb, that it «&« impoisible for me to 
,un(leFiake it, iuftsinuch u it was fitr show ay meaai 
ef esecution. 

Still, however, I thought, JlMtntneadvuitagntti^ 
result frooi a general idaa of that put of A&ioK can* 
priied under the ^nominabov of the SencgalpiHrn> 
metit; from some fcUovrledge of its Uatiwe, functiMM, 
«nd preMiit ira|M>rtatice, aa6 iiUetntt Kbac imfiottttwt 
whicfa it xu^t AcqairC) and Ubit Bxtewiva nrtnum 
which it mijbt exerciae over n very cotniderabU |«tt«f 
Africa. 

If 1 be found to have attained tbii end, I shall rest 
latisfied with the publication of my work, the imper- 
fections of which I am not anxious to conceal, though 
at the BUne time it cannot be denied rectitude of inten- 
tion, nor sincerity of opinion. 

I have called it Fragment* of a Journey, because 
the form and limits of the work would not allsw me to 
incia<)c a wide lange of enquiry, or to treat many 
lubjncU with ihat minuteness which they re<]uire ; Iw- 
cause a number of topics are merely pointed out, and 
tkat there remaint yet «|g4Mif deal to be said nlativ* 
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to that part of Africa which I have treated upon ; or in 
fact, because I thought the very title of Travels im^ 
posei many obligatloas which I felt I was unable t» 
perform, 

A book, with the title of Travels, should leave noy 
thing uonoticeJ, either with regard to the primitiv*' 
history, Ihe ancient aod modern history, the geology, 
moral, political, and natural situation ; or the topo* 
graphy, polity, and commerce of the countries whicb^ 
as a traveller, he describes. 

But by adopting the title of Fra^atta, I sufficieQtly 
indicate that my work is not complete ; and ihat it-musO 
be considered only as the outlines of a very extensile 
picture, which can never be delineated in all its di- 
mensions, details, atul harmony, until Buropa shall oc--' 
cupy herself more with regard to Africa, and hence be- 
come more intimately conoccted with that continent. 

This picture presents, in every ifoint of view, ibt 
greatest interest i but its cxecutiuD would require an 
nnion of talents, knowledge, information, support, ant)' 
means, which goveroment alone can pri>duce, and oloite 
can direct. 

He Senegal government, which has formed the prin* 
cipal subject of this work, and the present and possible- 
advantages of which, I have laboured to demonstrate,. 
alight easily aitd immediately act upon an extent o£ 
eoastt the total dimensions of which are seven hundred 
leagues. This maritime line of demarcation bounds to- 
the West the most extenMve and the most curious- 
^oit of all Africa. Towards the North, it terminates 
lis. 
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w Cfcpe Blanco oT Batbuiy, and towardi the South at 
Gape Pahtras. 

* B«w(*n Hits* two eitnmiitles. tte AtTantrc Oceaa 
receives tbe waters of sixty large and small rivers, 
kmong whrch, the Senegal, tbe Rio Oratide, that of 
Sierra Leona, the Scherbroo, the Mesurado, and tlie 
Great Certos, are cSpdble of being navigated by th« 
lar^t TtsseJs, and may be ascended tb a contiderable 
distance into the inicrior of the country : they are alst 
■urrounded by fertile and very populous lands. 

I observed, in the first chapter of this work, that 
from tlie topoaraphical and political utuation of the 
Senpi^al government, the nuraeroui targe rivers which 
flow withio its sphere, the extensive nations with which 
it ims habitual connections) and from many other cir- 
cumstances which it would be superRuoua to mention 
here anew, it has, at its command, an abundance of 
.resources, which may be called into action for the pur- 
pose of exercising an immense influence over that part 
«f Africa, comprized between tlie fourth and thirtieth 
North parallel, aad between tbe Atlantic Ocean, and 
the tbittieib meridian of the island of Ferro. 
' I have also observed, that this surface of Africa is 
at least 374,400 square leagues, which is more than a 
fifth of the total superficies of this large continent : and 
that if we should one day be enabled to traverse freely 
and habitually this extensive space, not only Europe 
would discover new sources of wealth, and new olljects 
for industry, but that, by a natural anfl inevitable con* 
sequence, the whole of Africa would soon be enlight- 
ened, and every Uung which yet remgint ambiguous in 



B>eT«nft-e xft (fcia conthient, vnatd be Iwi! optn to i»» 

Vestigation. 

' In calculating-file commerciiil-pTOdiirt arising to En* 

rope from-ftrc western -coasts of Africa, between Cape 

Slanco ami Gape PalitiBs, it has been seen, that for 

the year 17Sfl it might be estinrated, accoTdiiig to 

iPreiiGfa valuiitioD, st inore than thirty .mrllions per 

There is reason to presume that more active rda*- 
tions, together with agriculliiTal and mercantile esta- 
blishments, aatT >vbolesoR]e institutions, whose object 
ilioald betheininructton and civilization of the n^roes, 
tvould in the course of fifteen years augment thesb 
^ffodirtts b) more than wxty millions; and if during 
thrs period, England and France act in uniion ; if tbe 
governments of the two first nationsin the present world 
wereto proceed with emulalioii in pursuit of the same 
object, then, iar foro the rfaie trade being augmented, 
ft would toon diminish to one half; and it would 
quickly be abolished by a natural consequence; th< 
inexfaau^ible -fertility of a. soil which the natives would 
learn to cultivate, and which bos hitherto remained in 
a manner of speaking abandoned to nature, would ad- 
rainiater to lfae wants and enjoyments of Europe ; the 
African would become civilized, and the ardent wishes 
tif a rational philosophy would speedily be faccom' 
plished. 

But this desirable consummation, to which France 
from her local circumstances is called, can never take 
place, Unless the entei^rizes which should produce it* 
1M well digettcd BDd planned, ' and All the CoAcorrlDii- 
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o|ieratioiu, reduced to a general syitem, and « single 
princip&l plan ; and when a good system shall be con- 
ceived, diaciisted, concerted) adopted, end executed, 
by men of moderation, probity, experience, pruileijcei 
policy, and wisdom, I w'ril venture to predict tbat it 
will be attended with infallible success. 

Tbe map prefixed to this work has been corrected 
•Jid laid down according to the most recent and au- 
thentic observations, Tbe routes of the principal mo- 
dern travellers into the interior of Africa are marked, 
as well as the known directions according to which th« 
central regions cominunicati; with each other, and bj 
which they are habitually frequented. 

The intention of this map, which I could not execute 
upon a larger scale, or render more perfect, is to en.- 
able the reader to judge uf the present state of know- 
ledge relative to Africa, and of tbe possibility of tra- 
verung the whole of this vast continent. • 

I shall not here demonstrate how easy it would be to 
comuiunicatf, by way of Podhor and Galam, with Mo 
rocco, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoly, Cairo, lltombouctooy, 
the country of Honssa, Tocrrur, Kaffina, and by tbig 
last city with Agades, Boumou, Sennaar, and Abysr 
sinia ; but I shall merely observe, that it appears from 
Brown's Travels, in Darfur, that this interior countij 
coramunicates habitually with the kingdom of Oarkulla, 
situated in the centre of Africa, between the sixth and 
seventh North parallel, and nearly equi-diatant froai 
Cape Verd and Cape Guardafu ; that these two C^iei 
form the extremitio of the greatest diameter in width. 
«f tbe cootioent of Africa ; that the high nnjp o^ 



mountaiiUt called tkow of tbe Moon, caaRot \m hr 
dtataat from Darkulk^i tW thescmrctsof the GtBtd 
Galbar nrast appreocb very neer .tl>ie centrsl s^ionf. 
that it is sitMaW At t^ origin ot tbU large wes- 
tern ramiG cation, wbtch pracewiMg from the mow 
tains of the Moon, peadi W the Alladtic.OceaB, be- 
tween C^te Vergfi aitJ Cape Palnaa, and arc aalted 
the Monntains of Kong ; that an atteinjM raaght U 
made to arriva at Dukulla oa one side by tbe G«Iliar,' 
and oa tbe «6b«- by tbe Matoding countcy, by .Teembo% 
Kong, KaaaabaCf KoUokoli, and Mated, bocausetlut 
communication is carried o», and Maiet is separated 
from Darkutla, only by a space of two iMuidied aad 
fifty lea^jues. 

More lUVQveu^ details, «d»l>v« t<» • gencai afBlVA 
of infariauion on covteail Africa, and oo a plan b£ 
fxecvtian, o^naot £j^ # pifKe intbis wOrh; but am 
examining tlus uwp, tlw reader nuiy be ceovinoed, tbAt 
it tlu« Dotile cuterprixe be concerted and c»rc«ta4 
CM^ointly by J&qgUnd and Fruicq, Afnca, cfau es* 
teasive portion of t<Ue globe, so ne^ to m, aad yet n 
neglected, would 4901B hare all her mcecj^ dtSftiafod t* 
the world., 

. £very thing vbich I hwe sM rslaiive .tg the negraA 
of Africft,' leads to prove, tjiat tbey arej ^nerallf 
speiUtii^ anaiable, naturtilly mitd, ^qd . di^osed t« 
goodness : at least such have I seen them ; and I ApiHi 
b«lie my own conscience, if I did not-pay to tbew men 
the homage due to their hospitable virtues. 
. The Moors of Zaara, and tho^ of the borders of 
the Sencjial, are perQ4u>HS( cruel,. Cfip«bi« of evw/ 
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crime, sod are in fact a mass of iniquity and vice ; 
but thu negroM potiesi many good qualities, and tbeir 
general character is an honour to human nature. 

If thay have passions, from whence proceed disor- 
den and eien crimes, it is because, like oarselve^' 
they are not exempt from the moral . infirmities of the 
human race, which harrass and afBict the best civiltaed 
and the most enlightened societies. 

I have also described the happy existence of tbe 
blacks on their natal soil ; and the pjctare which I 
have drawn of the peaceable, careless, and simple life 
of these favoucite* of nature, is Mither flattered nor 
exaggerated. 

All the free negroes, or those classes who are in easy 
ciicumstances, live extremely happy ; and the class of 
dftTes belonging to the free agrees are likewise con- 
tented whk their &te. All tbe blacks known in Africa 
by the name of house-slaves, are considered as mem- 
bers of tlie families to which they belong. They resde 
in tbe enclosure of their master, where they marry; 
they are ntner sold ; they experience no harsh treat- 
ment ; ^d the yoke of their servitude is very light; 
tbey are indeed slaves ; but the state of bondsmen in 
E«rope, and of slaves in Asia, is in no tespect similar 
|o the mild end gentle con<ation <rf that class of nft- 
p-oes known in Africa by the appellation of hoo«»- 
■laves. 

Bot it is not thus with those negroes who are sIbtH 
in consequence of war, or of the senience they receive 
for real or imaginary crimes. These are indeed unfi>r- 
luUatei and it is from this claaa in parttcular whencB 
proceed the slaves for America ud Asia. 
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It wu&reroaHcablevtrcunistBnceiR l78C>f t])at more 
than tliree-fourths of tbeBeunfortanale wretcbes cartie 
from the interior connines ; while the maritime parts, 
already more wealthy, enlightened and civiliied by their 
intercourse with Europeans, afforded only a ve/y small 
number of slaves, who had been previously condemned 
to the most bariwrous massacres, and who were henCe 
saved from a premature death. 

If 1 am told, " Yon have seen the negroes happy on 
their natal soil, you have sees them amiable and con- 
tented, and yet you do not condemn, you are not in- 
dignant at the slave trade;" I shall only answer, that 
those who have seen me in Africa and America,' 
know whether 1 ever treated the negroes with seTerity j 
or whether I ever regarded them with disdain or con- 

I will even say more ; I am far from thinking that a 
negro is lets a man than myself; that nature, when she 
created him, designed him as an abject being; that 
she imprinted on him the mark of irrevocable degrada- 
tion; or that she would have him exist merely in a 
state of baseness and slaveiy : these unjust, these un- 
feeling opiniODS are very distinct from my character 
and mind 9 and my prayers for the abolition of slavery, 
and its concomitant trade, are truly sincere. But I 
never believed that everything ou^t to be sacriliced 
for its actompl lament ; I am even of opinion, that it ' 
is by continuing the trade for some time longer, under 
proper regulations, that we shall most completely ef- 
fect its abolition ; and that it ^offers us tbo only effi- 
cacious means of attaining a complete knowledge 01* - 
Africa, and a rational mode of civilising its inhabi- 
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taaUi baciKase without dw tmJe, our connwtioR with 
the ewtern Mul vett«ra cixastt of tbi« oontinea!, would 
Buildenly be radu ced to the proportion of one to forty } 
for if we were tkwK to recommend ttie abotition c4 
^very, we should excite a^uiat us. not oflty tlie 
vbole of the fne pfopcictory of Africa, who, with re- 
ipect to the portion in slavery, nre m two to three, 
but aho all the house-slavri, who are attached and 
devoted lt> tfaur mmlEn, contented with their fate, aad 
who are 'very oftMi dicBtielvN the preprietora of some 
more inordinate slaves. 

If the epiniont which I Iiare laid down should still 
a^ear reprehensible, atid if they draw reproaches dpon 
me, 1 will lay to those whom prejudice or entbo^asin 
may have mitled, that Europe her&alf ia very br from 
perfection ; that it is not ibreugh the medium of per- 
GecutibRS, ruin, flames, and torrents of blood, that a 
wise system of philusupliy would wiih to draw her with 
-violence towards tliat cliiiDem wbidi evil mind» hflve 
dared to denominstc peffectabilvly i thaA we must iQavfl 
to many worthy families, who all claim the impre- 
scriptible rights of property, the sacfed privileges of 
fraternity, and who, from the greatest i^uleoce b«v« 
fsUen iuto the most abject misery, time and meant to 
T3-e&tablish legitimate fortunes, whidi have long been 
the tomces of the pro^pcrily of the mother couoliy; 
that France in into is ia need of repaiiing her losses ; 
and that if the coatinuaocc of the slave trade should 
be iodiripenaible for the restoration. of our colonies, 
our navy, our commerce, and our power, a rational 
philotophy iheuld subniit to woh a palUioal neeetsity. 
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We have made a sufficiently ihockiog «xpenraent of 
tb« mott false theories, to induce Us to tmnisb ihera 
•for ever ; they have conducted France to the brink of 
a dreadful gulph, where she had been swallowed up 
■nd annihilated, had not Providence given tu Bonaparte* 
a man who was destined to save hia country. 

The peace of Europe, anil the termination of rcK- 
gioiis quarrels, are monuments of his prudesce, his 
wiadoia> and his goodneH; and in the hovel of th«- 
Door, the cottage of the labourer, beaeatb the roof 
of the honest citizeni and in the bosom of every vir- 
tuous femity, the name of the First Consul will be 
every day heaped with new benedictions. * The silent 
hand of -taine mil soon ameliorate the remembrance of 
our long' snffenngs; but great actions, and great bene* 
fits, will live iu the heart <af posterity. 



* This abject, despicable, and unmanly cant, may 
-sound weU in the eara of Fi<ench slaves ; but to an ' 
Englishman, when he remembers the massacre at Jaffa 
and the poisoning of the »ick, by. this virtuotu and 
good First Consul, it will be disgusting, and in every li- 
beral mind muft uxeite ^le mo»t uubouoded CDnlempU 
—Editor. ' 
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Abba-Maitko, a Manding warrior, his exploits, y. 
lumei. page 305. 

Africa, objectii which it presents to the observer of oa. 
-nire, 1.9. 

on the presumptive population, ii. ijt. 

its dimensions, &c. ii. ajg. 

■ its population estimated at 160 millions, ii. 140.- 

, full of apes of various species, ii. tfio. 

peopled by several nations, ii. 17©. 

Altunos, or white negroes, described, ii. j'li^ . 

' note relative to, by the Translator, ii. lia. 

Albreda, kingdom of, its situation, ii. 113. 

" circumstances attending the re-establishment 

of a factory at, ii. iii. 

Al-Fatack, forest of, i. 141. 

Ali-Sonko, regent of Barra, Jiis great merit and ag;ree. 
able manners, it. 116. 

Ainar Abdallah, a celebrated cbie^ account of his war- 
like conduct. Sic. i. 114. 

Anaconda, a large serpent, note relative to, by the 
Translator, ji. 3«<. 

Arguin, island of, i. .95, 

Atalantis, the andcnt conjectures relative to, i. 61. 
. .4 — ._, — conjecturesreiativeto, hythcTranslator, I. aoj. ' 

Atlantea, embalmed their dead, i. 6j. 

Avarice, unknown in Afric.., ii. 310. 



Bambaras, (description of) i. 70. 
Bambouk (kingdom of) i. 176. 

d.vided into three kingdoms, i. 179. 

_ ,- its limits, geographical position, Jfcc. i. 1791 

its g.;ld mines (*^llich see) i. jij. - . , ,, 

— ttdinre of its guvn-nment, i. 309. ' 
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Hambonk, origin of its inhabitants, t. iSo. 
Bamboukains ilie, practiso circumcisioii (whii 

2gS. ' 

their punishment for adultery, i. 

' t thcif bodies with butter. 






- their industry and objects to which ii 



- method of contracting marriages, i. 
ility, &c. i. 



ir principles of moralit; 
e polygamists, i. 1S3. 



Banana islands, description of, i. %6. 

Baobab (tree so called) ii. 51. 

called by the French improperly calabash treej 

bark, leaves, branches, roots, ic, of, ii. J7. 

• — astonishing age of, as computed by M. Adansoo, 

ii. 65-. 

. its cultivation, 11. 6j. 

. " ' I ' caverns formed in its trunk, ii. 54.- 

-« — ■ — of. the valley of the two Gagnacks, ii. jj. 

■ flowers of, and-cuatoins of the negroes respect, 
ing them, ii. So., 
Bar of the Senegal, its dangers, i. 99. 
I manner in- which the naves break 



- dreadful force and celerity of thehi, 
r in which the waves fbrin 



themselves, and their different effects, i, loj. 
i a peculiar kind of vessel described 

to avoid thet^,.!. lOj. 
y n ii T . ' , .1 I I I what kind of defence it would re. 

Peau^ {A£ri£aQ')iiiot eaail.y delineated by the pencil, ii. 

J08. 
Beds ((Camp) highly benetiGlal to, health in hot climates. 
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Bence, the Eacteryo^iti )iniatMa,iiiftuefice,&c. ii. jqt. 
Bonuba fa Bgmfaaiik edifice) its uirioui conttructioa 

and purposes i- 'Bi-j. 
fiitbM, iUaodef, i. ifi. 

BiuagosisUadi, Ardiii^)giiofthc,«nufiKrM«4, ii. ij74 
IlissKi, island sf, ii. ij^ 
Blanco Cape described, r, 94.1 
Boa Cooscrictor, (kscripiioa of, i. ta. 
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Its dimenuont, 11. atj. 

its manner of lulling ud im^lowtag iM 



prey, itt-jt. 
Bornou. kingdom < 
^ottlam, island «f, 



Camcleon, belongs to the genus of lizards, ii. 3, 

-. very numerous ia Africa, ji. 3, 

it constituent pm*i, ii. 3, 

— ^ its variation at coloiu ii»t dependent o> e0k> 

tiguoiis bodies, ii. 4. 
'■ ' ■ £kiq o^ described, ii. 7. ■ 

singular properties of, ii. j, et anq. 
—^—— experiments on, 'dBiiian«tiaUHK*)uit (tJoBfiHS 

exittoaaar, at it valiguly -tmfpDsei, h. f»> ■ 
— — curious circumstances of twawfcici were coo. 

fined in one cage, JL 13. 

■ eye of the, its singular conforoutioB and uics^ 
ii. IS. .... 

Camel (see DvoBiBdarf), i. s^f, 
Cariidtee i^aitds described, i. 9s, 
Cayor, kingdom of, its limits, ft«. M. fg. 

■ ■ ■'■' inuncdiauity uoder tlu adniMMMttJ*B-*f G or tt f 

'i- 73- 
CirciUBcisia*, oermiany -o^ ^MBntg ^s* M^aApv^asD^ 
i. 189. 

, < ..rinj^tar |trivitog>iaajoTed*ft«^*- a9a» 

Climate, dangers of thai of western Africa, ii. soo. 

cipgticieiittHaittiieto the t mt y tr tmre «t, ui 

Colez Rio O'Oro, tlierh>cro^ its aoitPDe, i. jao. 

Co^ro, fengdon »f, ^etcritM, i. asC. 



"Dakar, carol of, ii. 49- 

David M. (governor of the Senegal) infamous transact 

-. tionsof i. 33S.9. 

■ ■ extract from his journal of a voyage to Calara, 

i. 341. ■ ' . 

Dancing very coramoa in Africa, but very lascivious, . 
' ii." i4fi. 

' universal throughout Africa every night, ii, jjS. 

Devil the, WorshippecT, by some tribes between Cape, 
Verga and Cape St. Ann, i. ^^. 
_; description of his temple, i. 7!. 

_ •- supposed by the' B'amboukains to work gold at a 

great depth in the earth, i: 193. 

Diseases, pdnci pal ones,- to wl)ich Europeans are ex- 
posed, on their arrival in Africa, iil 109, et seq, 

—^ frequently the consequence of intemperance on- 

the part of the-persons themselves, ii. zii. 

Deminao St. {river of) its entrance, ii. 157. 

Dromedary, its importance in the departs of. Africa, i'.- 
347- 

maiiner in which the Moors educate it, i. 2jo. 

, the criiel inethod of teaching it to receive and" 

carry burthens, i, 150. 
i— ^ how selected and prepared for the vast rapi.'- 

drty of jts pace, i. a.56. 
— ~. 'its' obedience to the Toice of its conductor,. 

_ — i its- courage m Battle, i, ijg. 

•1 " I coiistfiietion ahd use of its fifth stomach, i. 161.' 

its siirpri»ing knowledge of the proximity of. 

water; i; nfii: 
) I — formation of its feet, i. 163; 
- — : — ^itslongevit 

dertaken relativt ft 



X]-Htebar, forest of, i: 14a,- 

* ' i ' " its. limits, &c. -d*BCribed, i. 754, 

SmbaLming, the method of, i. 47, - 



Parim hi$ dif^ity, tec. i. jej. . . , 

Felupp's (a race d£ negroes) described, i, yf, * 

Feiichism, the religion of, predotmnant in some pxrtv^ 

Africi, i -jj, 
' its fundamental principles, i, 7I, 

F^vcT (the nuJignam nerrouO iri srmptoms, *c. H. sit* 

■ how generally cured, il. ^19. 
FouH^ai (a negro nation) descripiiiin of, r.'ji, 

■ ■ • a reryextenaireraccj,. 71. 

■ ' --— their metropoJis is Teemton, i, "jj. 

", their manners, customs, w»d religion, f. 75f. 

G. 

Ga^ack (valley of the two} a beautiful spar, il. »». " 

T- eircumstancts which happened tnere, ii. 30, 

— — Baobab of, isce Baobab) ii, 31. 

Gambia, river of, li. loS. 

sHccessively possessed bj' theEngthh and tVf 

French, ii, m, et seq. 

-; 7- island «i, wiit its establishment, ii, 178; 

"t^ its chief inconveniences, ii. igo, 

Gnack, a negro village, li. 31. 

• r- er.eois which occuixed there to the author, >i> 

34, el seq.. ■ 

Golbeny, M. the author, his illnJIss, ii, ail.' 

~' ' ' methods employed by him, ii. iiB', et seq. 

6old mines of Bambotik* axfta national.prQperty^ i. 315. 
• — *iews of theindia Coinpany' 

reiitive I'o item, i. 336. 

■ of N^.idkon described, i, 319. 

- its soil, j.. 23a. 

-stupid ipethQd of forking them Bf 
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— of, Semayla, i-.^*7. 
—"of Numbia, 1, 334. 

— i(= gold i^.highly esteemed, 
- of Kombk'ilyri ' 



Gofcc' (island of) its geogr^phjc^t sitvitionj ii. jg. 
• — iiesci iptiqn bf,' it^' duWDUoas, aod pl9n&.j^. iU 



Goree, ebjecti tvW ^traded to m ptmuitgitsileftiiM^ 

ii. 4!- 
Grisgris, a kind of Moorish amulet or charm, i. aa^ 
Guanches, obierv^ttoits uptm the, i, 6], 

— ^^ ihek mwality, i. fij. 

-^ their religion, i. 6j. 

had but two modes of punishment, i. 63. 

divided into three rfaaaes, i, 64, 

Giiinea-worBi.'defininon of tbut dfecase, tVAedy faff 

Quia, I concrete vcgrtqble juice, i. ijS, 

empluyed in a number of trades, i. ijl. 

of ihc Senegal, brought-M«o rejiutt by Ifce Frmtch^ 

i. .38. 

I trade of the Senegal capable of producing great ad» 

. yaatages, ^ prapeily <;oiidiJ«:t«d, 1. i^. 

— tree, belongs to the genus of Acacias, i. 141, 

. . its height, Hiiipc, l«veB^ &«. i. i+t-J. 

manner in which it is tolleciad, i. 161-3. 

—^ its formation apd ihape, i, n^ 

(ffii') situation of that gr«at mart, and conduct of 

the merchants at, 164.J.. 
>^^ ceremonies observed previotiatonegociatianrt. iSt, 

,„„..„ (.„K.«.r5i..,.. 

■^^eKChange for, 1. 173., 

— a I'hulesome and substantial autrimciit much used 

By the Moors, i. 177. 

Hamet Moktar, outrage committed by^ aral it» coiise. 

qiience, i. iSj. 
Uiliy.Kour/, account of his battle, defeat, &c. i. iJa-j. 

' cowardly massacre ol", 1. rSj. 

■ ^ origin and nature of the duties paid to 

bim, i. ,iy«. 
Srppopotamirs, description of one, i. to. 
Humus, or bed of vegetable earth, its compotition, ii, 

Jnstrunienta (musical J of Africa described, ii. 198-9^ 

jolofs, described, >' 74.' 

' extent of their couittty, i. 74, 



Wots, roi!«s great haughtiness, i. yj; - 

■-- dijcl^im being called a ntgro, i. 7^. 

— , their religion, i, 76. 

. rheir niimerio«l sysiem, ii, 97. 

— extract from a vuc^uUiy of their Unguage, u't 



— - — deceptions which may be^i 

regard to it,, i. 173. 
I^ptitcb, river of, ii. 171'. 



Los Tdolos (the islands^ their geognphicaL situation^ 
ii. i<7. 

■^ an island so called^ li. 169. 

Louis St. described, i. loS. 

— — fort, its form, &c. i. 114. 

M. 

Madeleine, (isle of) ii. 50. 
Mandings (nation of) ii, 109. 

. described, i. 73. 

— have the instinidot) of Mamma pambotU.i, Vg. 

• honour their de.td, ii. »6i. 

Mendicity, unknown in Africa, ii. atl- 
Merchants English, eiilusyon, i. jj. 
I^oors (of ZjaraX'varieties cf rhe,.i. 11*^ 

_ addicted to gesticulation, i. 113,. 

, titdr dress, 1. 117. 

. • — their colour, i. 115, 

. their hair has a very stDgular beauty,,!, v/f, 

are perfidious and mistrustful, i. iii. 

their kings possess no. real superiurity. or .author 

rity, i, iii. 

— iheir manner of living, food, &c. i. J11-3. 

. manufacture various articles in gold, &c, i. ii£.'7. 
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■ they cross the largest rivers with troops of &ub 
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'Moorish womm are elegant and gncc^l when yovnfi 

— ■• •-. - th«T attraciicm soon destroyed by the lasci. 
vionsite&s of the men, i. ait. 

Morfil and Bilbos, islands of, their extent, lee, i. 171. 
Mummy, a description of one, i. 66. 

— .,—- — method of cmhalraing one, i. 6^. 

N. 
Metroes, thetr niperstition vrhen there is an eclipse of 

the sun or moon, i.'M. 
■ their custom when they happen » gel wet 

during the rainy moiMhs, il. ttj. 
• are of opinion that the raias contain in thin 

the germs of every disease, Vt. -al j. 
— — fifVed wrth b cwe l ewnes« and content, which 

are totally unique, ii. 140. 

■ their phjrnol necessities linr, and their artifi- 
cial ones none, li. 140. 

— ' their wanal food, cloartting, Itc, ii. 141. 

■ ... paM tjieir time in smoking, singing, dancing 

Sec. ii. »44. 

— . — are happy in their po»«*y, ii. afi». 

• — • i?^^ relative to the authw's tdeaof happioes! 

by the Tnn$la«OT) S. *6t. 

-arc r«ry «kilfBl, ii, 174. 

' make »sirong beerfirofti /H»»* '(wHdi see) 11 

»T4- 
Ningik, a root so called, its growth, height. Sec. ii. 174 
-^ — how pcqparcd for tbe jturpoas of &HlLi^ becTf 



Old Woimin; a fish's* ca1)ed,1buiMt hi thegutpb of Ar> 

j.'iin, i. 9S. 
. .,-,. calledby theI>utch<fafaifoc*^<-' they salt 

it, i. 9j. 
Orseille, a kind of lichen so called, and used in dyiAg,' 

ii. 164. 

P. 
Alia vers or Pal Mu-es AfrkcnAitemUiea, ii. aa4^ . 
'^■'■■'■■■' their object, &c. ii, »»4, ei sa^. 
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^■ilni-date tree, its fruit and use, i. sij. 
Talm.n-ee, its growth, &c. ii. i>4> 

— - ■■ method of procuring wioe from the, ii. i(j. 
Tiinuboura Forbana, king of the Timaneyi negroes, ii. 

iSi. 

■ interview with, ii. jSj. 

■ description of the duties paid him, ii. 185. . 

■ his joy at beholding the superb scarlet siiiti, 
ii. i%6. 

— — put on a part of the dress, and the ludicroui 
* figure which he made, ii. 1S7, et seq. 
f his queen described, ii- IIS> 

— his manners and amiable character, ii. 189, 



Papels described, i. 76. 

Parroquet, the green, common in the enTJroiu of thm 

Pelicans of the Senegal described, ii. aoi. 
Pirates Bay, why so called, ii. 176. 
PUns which might be arranged and executed by France^ 
. relative to the country of Bambouk, i. 14), el seq.-. 
^rtendlck described, i. 96. 
Prussia, king of, a faying of his, i. 19&. 
Purrah, an association of warriors described, i. 79. 

*— 'Ceremony .of admission into the, i. 75. 

— ' — consequences of betraying its secrets, i. ti. ■ 

• its cognizance, i. 8i, 

i ~ ■ dreadtul manner of executing its decree, 1. Sj. 

ftatnti of Africa, their consequencet desimbed,.ii. ^ts- 
Rio Grande, its mouth and course, ii. ijt-9. * 

Rio Pongeoi, ii. t7>. 

Ria MunO'Tristao, its extent, origin of its name, fcc. 
' ii. 160. 



Sahel, forest of, i. 14*. 

Calum (or Bur Saluni} states of, ii. fa, 

_— — their extent, ii. 8o. 

~ interview with the king of, described, ii. tj. 

» his dress,, ii. 87. 

1; iiLitborU interview witll hifn at bis royal MaU 
deoce, ii. 00^ ... - ■ 
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Salum, king of, treaty conclu^Hd vith him hf M. de Ke< 
• 'pentigny, ii. 91. 

Saod-spouts frequent in the desart of Zaara, i. 104, 
Senegal, governmenl cf the, nh^i it should have beeft 

when re-e stab! iahttit, i. i. 
— ■■- ' adv3DT<.ges which this river gave the French fol" 

making discoveries in the interior of Africa, i. 4. 
. — ■■ — whit so called, i. 15- ' 

• ca.-tnot be ctlled a colony, i. 16, 

I (island of) described, i. 4S. 

. government of, its limits described, i. 93. 

■^^ — iroad of, i. 99. 

' ' bar, of its dangers, i. 99, 

^ plan proposed to avoid them in some measure, 

'■■)9- 

■ island ofj i. 10^, 

■ <-it8 papulation, 1. 109. ' - 

. its military hospital,- i. 111. 

— — — (river of) its circuitous course, i. 118. 

-■ scenery displayed in its course, oiid inconveni. 

ences atteaditig it, 4. ut. 
Sepulchres, on [he>infamy of violating them, (note by 
the Translator) ii. 119. 
. Servai, ortygercat, described, ii. iSi. 
Sierra Leona (.bay of) description of, i. 30. 

— : (the river of) formed by tbe junction of tw* 

other rivers, ii. 175. 
Sin, (or Bur-Sin) petty state of, ii. 79, 
Sttgar-cane might be cuUivited in Africa, ii. 300. 



Tabaoiira w 

Tamara (island of) its dimen&ians, &c. ii. U%. 
.Tacso.iddad of.;. described, ii, .197. 
Tatooing a peculiar custom of the negroei, it. . at), ' 

• how perfoimed, ii. 190. 

Teneriffe peak of, described, t. j8. 
Tennuy (set Boa Cons.rictov) il. 264. 
Termites, a curious insect, where found, ii. 1J4. 

s three stages of existence and peculiar 
-:s of each, ii. 135. et »eq, 
alarvx state, ii. ijj. 



TcTDutsa) ill power oC Carrodtng and ie9troyin£ tin 
strongest subitance* as trees, wood, leather, Stc, ii, 
136. 

- its probable use in Africa, ii, 136. 
■ in 3 nymphie state, ii. 137, 

J- — .. -. these liiile tnsects construct pyramids Which 
are regiiUrly wainscotted, ij. 137. 

-. ■ i ■ ■ the female is computed to lay upwaids oC 
thirty.one million eggs per year, ii. 141 . 

— . af the four speoes hitherto koown of this in- 

sect, ii. 141. 

— obaeivations on the pyramids constructed by 
them, in comparison with (hose of Meinphis, ii. 14J. 

T«tM>o&. a disease peculiar to ha' countries, ii. lao. 
^hevenot an intrepid negro, an anecdote of, i. 169. 
Thieves, tribe of, i. 145. 
Touluuiou, a kind of crab )bund in Africa, ii. vj. 



locaUed, ii. 37. 

wth, &c- ii. M- 



Verga Cape, it( situatu)o,^extent, I 

W. 
Women, two handsome Afriaaat dsacrtbed, ii> joj, et seq, 
^Workmen Negro, do got perform raore thao lialf the • 
work which a French labourer dees, i. m. 

Z. 

Zaara desart of, its limits described, i. 19!. 

■ its soil, a fine, white, moving sand, i. ijj, 

■- Oases of, i. 101. 

— ^— its steriVoy, &c. i. tog- 

— — some observMionB tut «fa tnbet iaiidiitiiig it. 
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■piplanatanof'tit (Hiart of tie Cmrse »f tht River Sen^al,. 
from tki lillU Wood of Grid, atfiir as the Bar, 



A. Wood of Griel, crosied by a liitU branch of water, which 
ptuceedi lioiu the Seaegal, 

tS. Aochprage of Gaelhendari 

C The villagsof Oiiethendar, which occapiej« tittle neck of , 

D. Anchorage, or load of the Sensgal. 

£. The bar of ths Senegal, which cloaea tho entrance of the 
river, and will adiuiC only tuch vessels as do not draw more than ' 
Blue or teo feet of water. The pointt of defenoe are noted down. 

y. A vpssel which might mount ^^, pieces of canncm, anchoted- 
IB the river foi the defence of the bar. 

G. g. The gteat and little passage of the bar. 

H. EstablishmeDt-ofa jignal Id iudicatetha bar, aad of a po9(- 
H B9(>rd aitiitance in case of a shipwrecL- 

J. a. Batteries which flask the bai, 

K. Village of Bataghie. 

L. The islet of the English. 

If. Isle St. Louis of the Senegal;. 
' K. The South battery. 

O. The grand West halter;. 

I*. The North battery', 

Q. The island of Sarr, and those adjtccntta i^ wliioh its f*-- 
vaurable to cultivation. 
- JR. The village of Great Sorr. 

r. The Tillage of Little Son. . 

S. The park fur oxen. ) 

T. The island of Thiong. 

r. Village of Galelle. 
■' IF. Village of Gaiidiool, - 

N. B. The figures in the plan indicate -where different baW*- 
ites might he established, far the purpose of returdinj uij-j 
•demy «ho may anccced in paising the bar, 

TOL. IJ. I, 1' 



Sxplanatiim ef the Plan tf Com, pointing emt Iht principal 
Eitablishmenti takich tone m this hit in 1786, and lie prt- 
jecU Jot the iacreate, amtlicratien, and de/enct, of which it 

it shiuptiblf 



A. FoET St. HIcbsFl, on the platform. 

B. Batterjof 13 pieces of Brcillerj coulructed in mosoniy, 
\y the Ergliih, in 1778. 

C. A proposed batter}. 

D. A propoled ditto for 1! piccu of CBDaoD. 

E. Bkllerj of IS piece* of csonon begun by the Englitli, bat 

F. A proposed battery to be coiutcucted io mBSonTy. 

G. A powder magaiiue, capable of containiog 4000 weight 
•f tliat ailt<^ 

H, I, K, L, Seni-ciieular platfomii ciMutrncted in macnnrj, 
at tbe eitTemiticB of the ciicumvallalioa, and on the ramparti 
•f the took. Thej might lerrc for coataining bombs and guns 
for firing chaio-sbot od those who might attempt to surprise tha 
isle, by climbing up the accessible paiU of the rock. 

li. Excuvaliou begun on the platfotin, with the intention of 
forming > cistfrn, 

N. Abutter; foT bombs ; other aJniiUi batteries might be con- 
■Iructed on the platform. 

O. B rivulet of fresh water that proceeds fnHB the rock. It 
is surrounded by a brick wall, and K^rcaly fmnishei enough 
for ttie conaumplion of the conuBandanl of the islaiul. 

P. MiiitB^ hospital, nitb the ploui for its augmentation. 

Q. Head quatlera of the gBiriion, with plans for its increase. 

K. Proposed building for serving as a magaiiue for the stores 
and provisioQJ for the navy. The bake-hoiue might oho b« 
ciilabliehed here. 

S. Small barracks, proposed to coniain ISO men, 

T. . Proposed building for lodging the officcii of tb« garriioa ^ 
^nd the penons eotplcyed in the marine •eiriec. 

V. Foil St, Francis. 

X Oteal baMer; of the pott «i Andin| pUcf. 
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IXfLAMATIOK Of THE VLAtT OF GOtU, 

T. Home occupied In 1786, by the chief of the adiuiuitTatioa. 

Z. The goiernmeiit-house. 

a, b, c. The prison and gnBrd-room of the plu«. 

d. A brick building, but which wu ia irSfi covered with itTkW, 
■ud occupied by the officers of thn gariiion, 

V. B. All the pomts of defence traced toond til* llwU> and 
h (be puti «f tlie lewei iilei ac« my pUn*. 
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.. BRBATA', 

vot. i^ • 

Vage ^5, line 1 of Hu text, vuttti of At vutetn 4frie*. n^ 

— -~ i36, 1. a, dele th^iasiicoloii st'ier Acacia. 

Ill, fit Suhol, lead Sakti. . ' 

I. li, for Al'FMaek, rend ^i-Fa(o^. 

S41, 1. 94, lot SBBHaM jircdefef tioit, read .atimautje nrt- 

diUction. * • _ 

• Str.LA, lor u,.read'<i. , ^ 



PageSS, 1. 15, forjolof, read Jo/. 

. 163, 1. SS, tot A'lWlti, read Jr^ta. 

174, 1. 16, for Tatt, read Tasta. 

ai)5, I. 9 (note) for (n-catresd 6reai(. 



DiKEC-MOHS TO THE'^BiNBER FOR PLACIKOTHC 

- General Map, of Africa op^nsite the Tit)«-pag;of vol. U- 

The Elephant oppoiite li.e Title-p»gc of toI, ii. 
• View of hie St. Lonii of the Senegal, vol. i- page lOft* 
'Cbartof the River Senegalf to), i. paEe 134.' • ' 

. The African DroiDedarVi vol. i. page 9M6. • 
Plan of the Island of Goree, vol. iu page 38. 
The Bob ConMcictor, vol. ii. page 364. 
. A Free Negro uud his Slave, vol. tto|vget84. 
- A Fehipp Negm and MandinR Negro, vol. ii. 194.' 
^, A yaiag Ncgceu leafning Ihe Came of Ouri, vol. ii, 333. 
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